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MKS. MAEIA MAYO SCOTT. 



Madam : 

There are, I presume, a few "good-natured" people in the world 
-who will be ready to attribute this dedication to a desire merely of 
connecting my name, however remotely or indirectly, with that of your 
illustrious husband — the Hero of Niagara and Mexico. There are 
some, also, who, deceived by the identity of our family names, may 
kindly give me credit, unless I put in this disclaimer, for a disposition 
to parade a relationship that does not exist All, however, who have 
the honor of your friendship, will do my motives justice, inasmuch as 
they can readily c(ftnprehend the inducements to pay a compliment, 
where the highest terms of compliment are but the words of soberness 
and truth. They, at least, will find no difficulty in believing that I 
avail myself of your permission to inscribe to you the following pages, 
solely because it affords me an opportunity of expressing my appre- 
ciation of your many high qualities — your literary taste ; cultivated 
conversational talent ; happy grace of manner, and kindness of heart. 

Your obedient servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

Nbw-York, May 25, 1849. 
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PREFACE. 



The Mowing letter will best explain the way in which these pages came into the 
editor's hands, and the depee of credit that may be fiiirly given to tnem as an authentic 
lecord of the travels and {^ventures of a young American. 

Dear Doctor: 

Yon must know that I have recently come Into the possession of a manuscript, purport- 
ing to be the travels and adventures of a young American, in varicms parts of tlie world, 
b^ mainly in the desert of Africa, and in the unknown and hitherto unvisited countries 
south of the Soudan. The manuscript strikes me as being curious, mteresting, and 
ai^nrently authentic ; but I have so little confidence in my own judgment, in such matters, 
that after a deal of patieiH: and painful cogitation upon the subject, I find myself utterly 
mmble to decide two questi<ms that present themselves, to wit : Is it woith publishing ? 
•od if so, what will be the best manner of giving it to the iit^rld ? 

But first let me expldn how the manuscript came into my possesion. You have heard 
of Salee, I sirppose ; or rather, of the Sake Rovers, who not many years since swept the 
Atlantic from Tercera to Tenerifife, and (with a decree of bcMiess Inat made them the bug* 
^f^iooB of crying balnes for miles iidand) carried their Uoody swallow-tail pendants up the 
English Qiannd, and even tiirough the intricate passages m the Skagerrack and Cattegat. 
You have heard of these rascals, and of their town ; but perhaps you would have to refer to 
joxa geography or to a gazetteer for the fact that it is situated at me mouth of the Buregreb, 
^ctly opposite the flourishing town of Rabat, and precisely one hundred and twenty 
Bules fiiom the struts of Hercules, down the Atlantic coast of the dominions of Muley 
Abderhamman. Now in this particular, to v^it, the aspect and topography of Salee and its 
cnrirons, I have the advantage of you ; for it so happens that, once upon a tune, I was 
Bod^ its walls, and m momentary expectation of entering its gates, wnen I was advised 
^t, owing to tJie fanaticism and ferocity of the inhalntants of the dilapidated town, it would 
w unsafe to enter, and Uiat we must make a detour by the walls to reach the ferry and 
cross to Rabat. Passing tiie lofty arches of an ancient aqueduct, my guides hurried me 
«^g a foad at the bottom of tiie ditch, with the crumbling wadls on one hand, and the crest 
of the cactus-covered glads on the odier, until we debouched upon a broad reach of sand, 
^ich has filled up the port of the once famous town, and diverted the diannel 6f the river 
to its riwd Rabat. , 

The liberaHzing influences of commerce are nowhere better to be seen than in ito effect 
^poQ the character and manners of the people of Rabat In the one--«i flourishing town, 
where reside many Moorish and Jewkh merchants who have intimate rehtions with the 
lock of Girbaltar, Marseilles and Leghorn— a Christian can pass through the streets xwder 
™e protection of a Moorish guide, without any great danger erf violence from the manifestap 
tions of holy hatred with wmch the pious people look upon the dog of an unbeliever; in the 
^er-^ dilapidated town, whose inkibitants have nothing (spinning haicks and tanning 
g^tHBkuis excepted) to do but to nurse iheit prejudices and dream of the fflorious days when 
^hundred plunder-laden feluccas and placois crowded the now sand-choked harbor, and 
^ groans of ten thousand cursed Kaffir captives resounded through the capacious vaults 
^ the water wall and bastions— any thin^ in cravat, coat and pantak)ons, runs an imminent 
i^k of life. In the one, the booted and beavered stranger has thrown at him dark scowls 
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and sinister ^ins, in the other, he is sure to he pelted with stones — ^in the one he is spit at, 
in tlie other he is spit upon — ^in the one, he gets merely curses, in the other he is sure to 
get kicks — in the one, a single guard protects him from personal violence, in the other, it 
may be questioned whether 3ie Sultan's crack regiment, said to be composed wholly of his 
own sons, would be able to preserve an inch of Christian skin intact Strange that there 
should be such a difference oetween the inhabitants of two places, situated not more than 
five or six hundred yards apart 

Arriving at RalmtJ^ found an order from the court, requiring me to stop until I could 
explain more satisfactorily the object of my journey. As I afterwards found, commercial 
jealousy had been aroused, and representations made to the Emperor, that under the pre- 
tence of travelling for amusement, 1 in realitv concealed some deep political designs. The 
suspicion of the most suspicious, ignorant and bigoted court in the world once excited, there 
was an end to my visions of a gilt-edged morocco bound volume, entitled, " Itineratings in' 
the Atlas," or some other fanciful and taking title. The recollection of the Spanish 
impostor, who, about forty years since, under the name of Ali Bey, and disguised (Christian 
dog that he was) in the garb of the faithful, made his way to the capital, and afterwards 
perpetrated a book of travels, is still fresh in the minds of the Moors ; and next to a spy of 
the French government, the last person they would like to see perambulating the conntry, 
would be a gentleman suspected of paper-spoiling propensities, in search of the novel and 
the picturesque. At an audience with the governor of the town, I found that my return 
was equally impossible — not that I was positively prohibited from going back, but it was 
respectfully intimated, that could I persuade my guards and muleteers to accompany me, 
they would have every particle of skin cut from their backs with thongs of bull's hide. 
There was no resource but to send a courier to the court, and quietly await an answer, 
which I did, with somewhat of the feeling of tlie worthy nephew of Uil Perez, when he 
found himself caught in the cave, like a rat m a trap. 

A walk through the town, and a visit to the towers and battlements of the Kassbah, 
sufficed to pass the first day. A ride in the environs, and an examination of Sma Hassan, 
a superb square tower, said to have been built by the architect of the Giralda of Seville, 
answered for the second. - The third day I amused myself mainly with an examination of 
the town of Salee, through my pocket telescope — ^the distance was so small that I could 
see every stone of the towers, matchicolated with storks' nests, and every crevice of the 
dilapidated curtains connecting them. Was it fancy, or did the breeze really waft to my 
ears a faint echo of the million sighs and groans that, years past, were borne upon every 
blast of the sea-breeze around those cruel walls? I could hardly tell, but one thing, 
at least, I made sure of, and that was, that on the beach, between the river and the water 
gate, there was any quantity of long-legged bipeds, of the snipe genus — ^tall fellows, 
standing a foot high, at least, without counting the depth of their tracks. So on the fourth 
day I shouldered my gun, hired a boat, and had myself rowed across to a retired spot, some 
distance below the ferry. I expected sport, but I must say that I was wholly unprepared 
for such kind of sport. It was almost impossible to get a shot at them, they were so tame. 
No soones would I succeed in raising a fellow by poking him up with the muzzle of my 
gun, than, before I could draw trigger, down he would pop right at my feet, with an air as 
much as to say, wring my neck if you please, but don't fire. At the first shot all Salee 
was alive, and a hundred vagabonds poked their dirty noses from the arches of the water 
gate. Before they could reach me, I picked up my birds, stepped into the boat, and paddled 
back to Rabat. When all was quiet, I ventured across again, took another shot, stirred up 
the old pirates' nest, bagged my bird, and made a similar retreat. This interesting operation 
I repeated half a dozen times in the course of the day, the game improving each time in 
shyness, and promising great sport m a day or two, when its caution, so long in abeyance, 
should have become thoroughly aroused. But an end was put to my sporting calculations, 
when, upon displaying my spoils at niffht, I found that my worthy Jewish host, who was a 
strict constructionist of the law, would have nothing to do with them, and that he would 
not even permit the desecration of his only stew-pan by the blood of birds that had not been 
slaughtered 'performam iheologicam. 

The resources of the place, thus completely exhausted, the fifth day hung heavy. I 
could do nothing but pace up and down the narrow precincts of the paved courtyard ; the 
Bashaw having sent me, with a present of grapes and figs, an intimation that I had better 
not expose myself so much on the roof and in the streets, lest some kief-smoking, 
faashschese-eating believer should, in his delirium, take it into his head to make of my 
person a target for ball-practice, and thus win heaven for himself by sending me to 
the devil. 

*' Haven't you a book of any kind ?" I inquired of my host, Isaac ben Shemole. 

*< Not one ; Rabbi Yacob ben Olile, however, has several ; I will go down to the Millah, 
or Jews' Quarter, and borrow them for you." 

** Do so. K he hasn't any Spanish or Latin books, bring any thmg that he has ; Sjn^ac, 
Coptic, any thing. I feel as if 1 could read an Egyptian papyrus or a Runic tombstone." 

The worthy representative of the two great commercial powers, England and America, 
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started off on his errand ; but in a moment he returned, and putting his head in at the door, 
exclaimed, ^^MamiscritoSy sefiorV^ 

^ Certainly, manuscripts or printed books ; any thing to read," I replied. 

'* Well, then, seflor, I now bethink me that I have two manuscripts ;" and drawing 
aside a curtain from a dark recess, Isaac produced from a dusty shelf a large bundle, 
enveloped in a fragment of an old Moorish haick. Upon examination it was found to 
contain two stout rolls of paper : one of these, with a veiy ancient appearance and fish-like 
smdl, proved to be the log-book of a Portuguese mistico, and besides the usual notices of 
coiiu'ses and wihds, contained several accounts current with the crew for oil, garlic, salt 
fish, and Jew brandy, with frequent memorandums of cargo, custom-house payments, and 
port charges. The other was a much cleaner, and newer piece of writing, in a char- 
acter that I at once concluded to be beyond mv skill to decipher. I comd not even 
conjecture, with confidence, the lan^age. It clearly was not Arabic or Hebrew, and, 
therefore, it might be Tuaric or Shellock ; and if so, I could pore over it a week, and be 
none the wiser ; but still my eyes were riveted on the pages ; there was a familiar look in 
the turn of some of the letters that quite fascinated me. The writing was in a very fine 
and compact hand, it was divided into chapters, and what was the most curious thing about 
it, each chapter was numbered in Roman numerals. Upon questioning Isaac, he 
informed me that the manuscript had been in his possession about a year ; that it had been 
brought to him by a Moor from Tafilet, who said that it had been left in his charge by a 
sick man who had arrived with the last caravan from the desert, and who had requested 
him to bring it with him, and give it to any of the commercial agents of Christian countries 
he should meet on the coast. At first Isaac had felt some curiosity in relation to it, and 
had shown it to a French wool-dealer, and to several learned Rabbins, all of whom could 
make nothing of it. He then thought of sending it to th^ English consul-general, but 
business interfering, he had put it aside, and thus it had remained undisturbed ever since. 

I was about closing the book in despair, when, upon the margin of one of the pases I 
saw, in parallel columns, the English alphabet, 'and the corresponding characters of the 
manuscript, which it was easy to perceive, when thus in juxtaposition, were nothing more 
or less than Roman letters, with the consonants trimmed down and condensed, and the 
vowels expressed by a« single dot Imagine mv astonishment and delight, to find upon 
ap^ying this key, and deciphering a few words, that the manuscript was written in English. 
After a few hours' practice I found that I coirid read the cipher quite easily, so that, at the 
end of ^VQ days I had read and re-read the whole of it. Permission now arriving from the 
court to resume my journey, I bade adieu to Rabat, and to the worthy Ben Shemole, who 
readily consented to my taking the manuscript with me. 

It is a transcription of this manuscript that I now send you for yoxa opmion. Is it 
worth publishing ? As for me, I have sometimes had my doubts about it, although I have 
been, and am now deeply interested in it ; but then I am fond of any thing m the shape of 
travels and adventures, and my judgment may not be sufficiently discriminating. Should 
your opinion coincide wi& mine, I have to request that you will take the editorisQ charge of 
the matter, and prepare it for the press, with such corrections and emendations as may 
seem to you proper. I have the utmost confidence in your literary judgment, and besides, 
the work, written as it is by a medical student, and containing frequent allusions to medical 
matters, should have a medical editor. I intrust the afiair, therefore, wholly to you. 

There is still another pointy in relation to which I must beg jrour opinion. It is now, 
according to the best estimate that I can make, about five years since tne manuscript was 
written. Mr. Romer has been all tliis time in the interior of central Africa, and if he is 
alive, and has at all prospered in his plans, he must have extended the boundaries of the 
kingdom of Framazugda far down towards the coast of the Gulf of Guinea. Don't you 
thi]& that it would m well that all consular agents and commanders of national vessels 
should be apprised of the fact, and officially required to keep a sharp look-out for any 
intimations of his advent, and especially for an^ letters or manuscripts he will most 
probaUy send to the coast in the hopes of their falling into civilized hands ? 

Hoping that you may find Uie nuinuscript worthy of the labor of preparing it for 
tlM press, 

lam. 

Your obedient servant, &c., &c. 
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viii PREFACE. 



PEEFACB TO THE FOUBTH EDITIOK 

Thb appeuanee of a fourth ed^km of Kaloolah within the flhont period of four moi^Qa 
from the time of its first publicatioii, affords the author an excellent c^pcntmilty of express- 
ing his mtefiil adcBOwledgmentB for the kind reception which his woric has met wi^ from 
tbe pubUc and the press. He will also avail himself of the opportunity to mei^on a 
circumstance connected with the composition and puUication of Ealodah, which will senrd 
to yiustrate certain pdnts tiiat have been sometimes objected to l^ his critical friends. 

It was the author's original intention to edit Kalodah with foil and copious notes. 
Witfi this view the narrative vma constructed, and many facts and fimdes iotioduced that 
woidd, periiape, have otherwke been materially modified, or have been left out altogeth^. 
These notes the author flattered himself C(Hitained some humor, a veiy Mr &Ai of 
sentiment and fMosophy, and a good deal of invention and infonnadon. Id fact they were 
to constitute the cream of the book, and by their reflex action upiHi the text, to soften and 
harmonize any thing discordant or unduly £uiciful and exag^enMed. In the course of 
publication it was found necessary, in order to keep the book within certain assigned limte 
as to price, not only to reject all notes, but to cut down the text, and even to cancel sevearal 
pamgraphs and pages after they were in type. Whether the notes were of the real value 
and interest that they seemed to be to the writer, may well be questioned ; but certain it is, 
they would have cut the ground completely from any objections that have been urged 
against Ksdodah, on the score of extravagance and improbal»lity. Without the notes, 
]^odah contains about as much truth and probability as the soberest work of £uicy and 
imagination ; with them, the danger would have been that it would be taken by the public 
as mere authority on eettain questions in geogrq^y, ethnography, natural hisU»y, and 
mechanics. 

There is (me other pdnt to which it will be perhaps pardonableJbr the \imtei' to allude. 
It has frequently be^i the case among the numerous flattering notices, particulariy those 
from the English press, with which Kaloolah has been received, that allusions have he&i 
made to the works of a distinguished American writer, and the suggestion thrown out that 
it was int^ided to be of the clan and character of Typee. The author himself can 
perceive no very close resemblance in nuitter or mannel ; but whether th^re is a likeness 
or not, certain it is, tlmt Kaloolah waa written before Typee issued from the press. 

WILLIAM STARBUCK MAYO. 
• Jfyw-Yark, Oct, mh 1849. 
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CHAPTER L 

A life of adrenture hereditanr.-^NanUicket whalemen.^ 
Thoughts in a whale's moutn.— A ship stni^ by a whale 
•nd destroyed.— Loss of aa anned brig.— Where there's a 
will there's a way.— A paadoa for the sea. 

A LIFE of adventure may be jnstly ccmsideTed 
my lurthright. Descended, on both sided of 
tiie house, from some of the earliest settlers of 
Nantucket, and more or less intimately related 
to the Coffins, the Folgers, the Macys, and the 
Starbucks of that adventurous population, it 
would seem that I have had a natural right to 
a roving disposition, and to a life of peril, privar 
tion, ami vicissitude. Nearly all the male mem- 
bers of my family, for several generations, have 
been " followers of the sea." Some of them in 
the calm and peaceful employment of the mer- 
chant service; others, and by fiir the greater 
number, in the more dangerous pursuit of the 
ocean monster. 

Whaling, it is well known, has been, almost 
from the first settlement of this country, the 
chief employment of the inhabitants of '' the 
Island." All were directly or indirectly in- 
terested in it By it were bounded the hopes 
of the young and the memories of the old. In 
it alone coiud the highest honors be won, and 
good blows and true with harpoon and lance 
were of not less effect in winning the regard of 
the fiiir, and the respect of the men, tCein the 
most trenchant sword-cuts of gallant knights 
in the best days of chivalry. It was, conse- 
quently, pursued with an ardbr and enthusiasm 
toat penetrated the remotest, wildest, ice-bound 
retreats of the flying cetaciay and which has 
served to associate with the character of a Nan- 
tucket whaler the idea oi dauntless bravery, 
enduring fortitude, determined energy, industry, 
andskilL 

In such a pursm't, the most thrilling adven- 
tures are the common incidents of life : and the 
traditions of my family abound with stories of 
shipwreck ana death, and of <* hair-breadth 



'scapes" from the imminent dmgers of the sea. 
One relative was wrecked upon a desert island 
of the Pacific, and supported life for months 
upon the eggs of the penguin. Another — a 
Auicy — ^was found floating upon a spar three 
days after his ship had foundered with all her 
crew. Still another was an officer of a ship 
which WM struck and destroyed by an infri- 
riated cacheht, whether by accident or design 
remains a disputed point amongst whalers. ' 

The boats of the ship were out in pursuit of 
a " school" of whales, when the officer in charge 
of the deck percdved an enormous anhnal com- 
ing ^own, in the direction on which the vessel 
was standing, with fearful rapi^ty. It was 
apparent that, unless the ship's course was 
cnanged, in an instant more a collision would 
take place ; and the steersman was directed to 
put the helm up, in order to give her a sheer 
out of the way,--but it was too Ette. Her bows 
had fallen bff but a point or two, when the 
whale struck her, ** head oi^" With tremendous 
force. Recovering from their astonishment, 
the crew proceeded to examine into theonjnry 
which the ship had suffered. It was soon as- 
certained that no very serious damage had been 
sustained, when one of the look-outs appalled 
them with the shout, *' Here she comes again !" 
and down came the whale with renewed fury — 
a broad sheet of white foam attesting the ra- 
pidity of her progress. Again she struck the 
ill-fiOed vessel in nearly the same place— just 
forward of the fore chains. It was now evident 
that the ship was materially injured. Signals 
were made for the boats to return ; they came 
alongside, and as the vessel was beginning to 
settle rapidly by the head, provisions and instru- 
ments were put into them. In a few hours she 
went down, and her crew in three boats were 
left in the middle of the vast Pacific. Only 
one of the three, after tossing months upon tlie 
ocean, and enduring the extremes of hunger and 
thirst, succeeded m reaching limd. 

AiK>ther member of my mmily was the iden- 

uiyiii^fcju ijy V-j'»^0'-i i^ 
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tical boat-steerer of whom an anecdote has been 
often told, illustrative of the characteristic cool- 
ness of the Yankee whaler. The boat to which 
he belonged was once knocked sevend feet into 
the air by a blow from .the tail of a fish to which 
it was fast. Upon coming down, he fell into 
the whale's mouth, and the teeth of the animal 
closed upon his leg. After being in this terri- 
ble position for some time, he was released, 
picked up by another boat, and carried on board, 
where, while preparations were making to am- 

Eutate his crushed limb, he was disked, '' What 
e thought of while in the whale's mouth ?" 
With the utmost savg froid and simplicity, 
he replied, " Why, I thought she would yield 
about sixty barrels !" 

But it is not my intention to detain the reader 
with anecdotes, of which I could relate enough 
to fill a volume. I mention a few here, only 
to illustrate my hereditary claims to a life of 
adventure. 

It is a curious fact — one which I believe to 
be well established — ^that not only are physical 
and intellectual qualities communicated from 
parents to children, but also many of those men- 
tal habitudes and modes of thought, which are 
stamped upon our minds by thf(> circumstances 
in which we live. We are impressed, from 
our earliest existence, with the spirit of the age 
or the community, and our mental and moral 
constitutions are modified by the influences of 
that spirit upon the generations immediately 
preceding us. In the days of chivalry, for in- 
stance, youths were not only educated uito gal- 
lant and. courteous knights, but they were also 
born with a natural predisposition to what were 
then esteemed knightly qualities, accomplish- 
ments, and vices. They were bom with the 
chivalric idiosyncrasy. 

In the third year of the war of our Revolu- 
tion, it was resolved by some enterprising 
citizens of Boston to fit out an armed vessel, as 
well for harassing the enemy and cutting oflf 
their supplies, as in the expectation of prize- 
money. With this object, a fine large clipper- 
brig was built, after the then most approved 
models of naval architecture. Especial refer- 
ence was had to speed in her construction, buj, 
she ij^as also furnished with a battery of four- 
teen guns, which rendered her fully a match 
for many of the light cruisers with whom she 
was most likely to fall in. . Encouraged by suc- 
cess in previous attempts, a crew of an hundred 
and thirty men was easily found, and my pater- 
nal grandfather was appinted to the command. 
He sailed from Boston harbor, full of confidence 
in the qualities of his crew and craft, and in his 
own capacity to realize the hopes and expecta- 
tions 01 his friends and the public, — ^but from 
that moment nothing has ever been heard of 
him. The brig was never spoken or seen, and 
no clue was ever afforded to a knowledge of 
his fate. 

His wife, with an infant son, was thus left in 
a state of the most cruel widowhood. In gen- 
eral, where death severs the ties of affection, 
the shock, however violent, is soon mitigated in 
its force by the soothing hand of time. The 



very ceftainty of the blow which has fallen 
upon us, and the knowledge of all its circum- 
stances, prevents the fountain of the afiections 
from being constantly stirred up by false hopes, 
and allows the storm of grief to subside into a 
mild and melancholy calm. But where all is 
uncertain, who can paint the pangs of ardent 
and confiding love—the terrible forebodings — 
the anxious looking for glad tidings — ^the heart- 
sickenings of continue disappointment — the 
agitating daily struggle between the fond wife's 
hopes smd fears. It was several years before 
the conviction of her loss was forced upon my 
grandmother's mind. When eveiy one else 
had given up all idea of his being still alive, and 
his fate had almost ceased to he alluded to in 
conversation, she continued to expect his return. 
In the mean tune, however, she- found some so- 
lace in her son, who grew apace in beauty and 
in strength, evincing from the first an ardent 
disposition for the sea. Knowing that it would 
be impossible to control his inclination, or pre- 
vent its gratification, amidst the circumstances 
by which he was surrounded, his mother, who 
had naturally conceived a dread of the robber 
waves, had less hesitation in acceding to the 
proposal of an uncle residing in Boston, who 
offered to take him into his family, and educate 
him for a mercantile Ufe. She little thought, 
that the very precaution she was adopting was 
to prove an introduction to the kind of life 
which she feared. 

At the age of nine years my father, who was 
an exceedingly active and athletic lad, was sent 
to Boston. His uncle to whose care he was 
consigned was of a harsh and imperious temper, 
and he soon manifested a disposition to tnake 
the life of his nephew as slavish and uncom- 
fortable as he could. But he knew not the 
spirit of the boy witB whom he had to deal. 
Before six months were over, my father, finding 
that it was all hard work, bad fare, brut^ 
treatment and no " schooling," resolved to take 
his destinies into his own iSnd, and tying up a 
few books and clothes in a pocket-handker- 
chief, he applied on board several vessels that 
were getting ready to sail, for a berth. None 
of the captains, however, would, owing to his 
yout]i and to his refusal to give any explanation 
as to his friends and family, listen to him, and 
he was about giving up in despair, when a large 
Indiaman commenced hauling into the stream. 
In the hurry and confusion of getting ready he 
made his way on board unnoticed, and slipping 
down into the cabin, he secreted himself in a 
state-room, in which was temporarily stowed a 
pile of spare sails. Every thing was ready in 
an hour or two ; the sails loosened and sheeted 
home, and with square yards the ship was run- 
ning off right merrily before a whole topsail 
breeze. 

The next morning, long after the land had 
sunk from sight below the horizon, one of the 
officers of the ship commenced overhauling the 
sails beneath which the young adventurer was 
snugly ensconced : he and his bundle were of 
course discovered and conducted Into the pre- 
sence^ of the Shrewd captain, who soon satisfied 
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himself that he had made no small acquisitioQ 
in his unknown passenger, and orders were 
given fbr his formal installation into the office 
of calHn-hoy, with a promise of regular wages 
and good shift's fare. It was not long before 
his actiyity, courage and good humor made 
him the &vorite of ooth officers and crew, and 
his coDQpany was equally acceptable in the fore- 
castle and cabin. The officers all eagerly as- 
sisted him in the rudiments of navigation, and 
were never Ured of answering the questions of 
his inquisitive mind, while the sailors vied with 
each other in initiating him into all the myste- 
ries of worming, serving, knotting and splicing. 
Arrived at the port to which they were des- 
tined, he wrote to his mother, inclosing a Por- 
toffuese gold piece, the amount of his wages, 
and apprizing her of his determination never 
again to see her until he should be in command 
of a ship. He accompanied the same vessel 
with a cargo of pepper to the Mediterranean. 
At (jenoa m shipped on board a brig bound to 
the coast of Chili : made several voyages to 
and from his country, carefully saving all his 
wages, and sending them to his mother ; and 
serving in every capacity from foremast hand 
up to first mate, until on his twentieth birthday, 
he was offered and accepted the command of 
the'N^tune, a fine Indiaman from the port of 
New- York. Then, and not till then, did ne visit 
his mother, who, although apprized of all his 
movements, had not seen him for eleven years. 
He left her a boy, — ^he returned — the realiza- 
tion of all her hopes — ^a man respected for pro- 
bity, energy, enterprise, and all those qualities 
wmch go to make up the true-hearted seaman. 
Can any one imagine a more blissful moment 
than when the widowed mother pressed to her 
heart her gallant stalwart sailor-boy ? 



CHAPTER II. 



A comprehensive British blockade.— Specie accumulated 

. at Vera Cruz.— The writer's father dispatched in a fasl- 

sailiiK schooner for it.— Night encounter with a British 

vesBeL— Getting into the midst of an English squadron, 

and gettkig out again. 

The deeds of our naval officers are embla- 
zoned on the page of history, — ^the memory of 
their triumphs preserved in the. hearts of their 
countrymen ; but the feats of our commercial 
marine, the gallantry, courage and skill of its 
officers, however strikingly evinced, pass unre- 
corded and unknown. 

It was a few years previous to our last war, 
that the giant strifes of Christian Europe raged 
the fiercest. The flood of battle rolled then its 
reddest tide, desolating the fair fields of civilized 
man, and tinting with its sanguinary hue the 
waves of every sea. Then was carried out to 
the fullest extent, that stupendous system of 
agg^Msion upon the rights of neutrals, in which 
the two great belligerents vied with each other 
in acts of violence and mjustice, and which 
reduced our growing commerce to a precari- 
ous Btn^e with national buccaneers. Paper 



blockades, Berlin and Milan decrees, and orders 
in coimcil, furnished excuses for all kinds of 
insults and piracies, and embarrassed our com- 
munication with more than half the ports of the 
globe. 

'Among other places thus interdicted to us, 
was the port of Vera Cruz, which, as a Spanish 
possession, was included in the comprehensive 
blockade, of all the coasts of France and her 
allies, by England. This place, then, as now, 
sustained important commercial relations with 
the United States, which were for a time inter- 
rupted ; and large quantities of gold and silver, 
the produce of the Mexican mines, had accu- 
mulated there, the exportation of which had 
been prevented by the strict watch kepi up by 
British cruisers. At last, however, its want be- 
gan to be severely felt Extensive commercial 
transactions, which had this blockaded specie 
for a basis, had taken place, and it was resolved 
by those most interested, to attempt getting it, 
at all hazards. For this purpose a clipper 
schooner was expressly constructed; and a 
commander being required, combining activity 
and prudence, my father was selected. His 
good luck was proverbial, having never cost the 
underwriters a dollar, — and good luck, it is well 
understood, in a seaman's ^fe is generally but 
another name for good conduct. His own 
maxim was, that there is no accident happening 
at sea, which cannot be attributed to a want of 
either prudence or skill. Does a squall strike 
a ship unexpectedly? — ^there has not been a 
proper look-out. Is there a spar lost ? — ^the 
rigging is bad, or badly set up, or the spar was 
defective, or the sail had not been reduced in 
time. Is a ship uneasy ui a heavy sea-way ?— 
Her stowage is bad ; or, does she find herself 
in dangerous proximity to land, or an iceberg ? — 
the reckoning is bad, or the lead and the ther- 
mometer have been neglected. 

In going out to Vera Cruz, on her first voy- 
age, the schooner was overhauled by an English 
sloop of war, and carried into Nassau, New 
Providence, as a prize; but as there were 
no circumstances to justify her capture, the 
courts were compelled to set her free. With- 
out further adventure she arrived off the port, 
and showing her speed to an English fngate 
upon the station, easily slipped in. The officers 
of the frigate, knowing the object for which she 
had come, and confiding in the speed of their 
ship, were not unwilling to entice such a prize 
to sea, but it was several weeks before an* 
opportunity that was thought available occurred. 
At lenfftji, ffetting under weigh late in the eve- 
ning, the schooner ran boldly out into the offing, 
without passing near enough to see any Eng- 
lishman, and without its being suspected that 
any one saw her. For several days she plough- 
ed her way before a good stiff breeze until the 
fifth, which closed with the usual order to the 
man at the mast-head to '^ take a good look 
around the horizon for sails," and the response 
" that nothing was in sight." In the middle of 
the night, wnile lying awake in his berth, the 
captain fancied that he heard the swash of the 
water against the ndes of a ship, and starting 
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inttu^hr to the deck, there was to be perceived 
tiie hull and spars of a large vessel, not twenty 
ynids off, on toe weather how. The watch of 
the frifftte, as she proved to be, were equally 
sleepy, and the proximity of the schooner had 
not oe^ discovcnred. Blowing out the binnacle 
lights, and putting the helm down, the schooner 
was directed across the ship's wake ; but at the 
moment when right astern, the flapping of a 
sail or the crackinff of a block arousea the watch 
of the fn&^i aaaa hoarse hail of ^ Ship ahoy ! 
what cnA is that ?" thundered from the lofty 
quarter, right down upon the schooner's deck. 

To this question no answer was returned, 
and it was immec&itely followed by a peremp- 
tory order to *' Heave to." 

« Heave to I or I'll fire into you." 

Still no answer. The ship was now all alivOi 
The dnttns beat to quarters, battle lanterns were 
Hgbted, oanonades cast loose, pomted and fired, 
but with an akn so uncertiun that, although 
several shot struck the schooner, no mateml 
damage was done, while the chances each in- 
stant duninisbed as the rapidly stretched out in- 
to the pitchy darkness to windward. In a few 
minutes the'carronade shot fell short, when the 
frigate's ffun-deck ports were opened and a 
shower of iron started from the muzzles of her 
bng thirty-twos; — but it was too late — ^the 
chi^ was safe, and the dangerous adventure 
at an end. 

The result of this voyage led to several others, 
all equally successful, but abounding in sunilar 
adventures and' narrow escapes. In the last 
and most important, from the amount of specie 
involved, the vigilance of the British cruisers 
came near bdng rewarded with a splendid prize. 
It was just at 3ie break of day, when my fath- 
er,^ tired out with the watchings of an anxious 
night, had retired to his berth, that the unwel- 
come announcement c^ ^ Sail, ho !" broke upon 
his ear. 

"Where away?" he shouted up the com- 
panion-way, to Mr. Jones, the first mate, who 
was officer of the watdi* 

" Right off on the weather quarter," was the 



at does she look like ?" 

" A large square-riff ged vessel, sir, with every 
thing set that can draw, from royals, down. 
She looks like a man-of-war." 

In a moment he was on deck with his glass, 
and th^re, plainly to be perceived in the dull 
- gray of the morning, was a large ship, ^e or 
six miles to windvwd. Dropping the glass 
from his eye, after a momentary survey, he 
turned to Mr. Jones. 

" Well, sir, what do you think ?" 

" I think, sir, it is mighty suspicious." 

" Suspicious ! there is no suspicion about it, 
— that is an English frigate, as plain as the nose 
on your face,— ihe very fellow that has chased 
us so often.*^ 

" Ay, ay, sir, there can be no doubt of it," re- 
tsmed Mr. Jones,—" you see she has got the 
identical brown fore-top-gallant-eail. ^e is 
coming along like a race^horse." 

" Ay, she's got a fresh breath of wind ; we 



nbaHl get it in a moment more, when I hope the 
Atalanta ^the name of the schooner) will i^ow 
a Uttle of her usual activity." 

" Never donbt, sir, the old girl can ^ow her 
heel to any thing in las majesty's service, and 
we have tiled this fellow too often not to know 
his rate. To be sure, if we were up there to 
windward, close hauled, it wouM be a httle 
more easy, but as it is she caa do it ^vithout 
straining. ' 

" Yes, she can do it easily enoogb, any wi^, 
and as we have headed up loDff enough to be 
clear of the reef now, we will lay our course. 
Elase off the sheets and set the sqmireHsail ! We 
can afford to indulge that fellow in Ins hnraor 
for stiKldinff-se^." 

The Atdanta fell off before the wind, brings 
ing the frigate nearly listem, — a point of sailii^ 
in which square-rigffed vessels gencAtdly have 
the advantage, but of no use in t& present case, 
as the schooner had the unusual quality for Tea- 
sels oi her class, of sailing as we^ before the 
wind as close-hauled. In this way they con- 
tinued for some time, the Atalanta rapkUy in- 
creasing the distance from tiie frigate, wlien a 
sail to die leeward, and ahead, was announced. 
In a fow minutes it was ascertamed that she, 
too, was a man-of-war. Orders were given to 
brace up, bringing the schooner into her <»-igi- 
nal position, with the wind a-beam ; the new 
vessel to leeward ; And the frigate to windward, 
and a little astern. 

'< Sail, ho !" shoi^ed a look-^ut, for the. third 
time. 

"What, another! Where away ?*^ 

"Dead ahead!" 

" This is something more than we baigalDed 
for, Mr. Jones." 

" Ay, sir, this is coming thicker and faster, 
and considerably more of it. If that chap 
ahead is a Johnny Bull, with his teeth cut, we 
shall be in a regular fix." 

"Well, a fix it is, then," said the captun, 
with his glass to his eye ; " he's an English- 
man, and there's at least three rows of teeth 
beneath that mass of spars." 

The sun was now fairly up above the hori- 
zon, dispersing, by his warmth, a slight haze 
which had obscured objects at a distance, and 
disclosing two more sail, one on the starboard 
and the other on the larboard bow. 

"We are in»a nest of 'em, by heavens!" 
exclaimed the captain. " What do you Aink, 
Mr. Jones?" 

" A regular trap, sir, and I think the sooner 
we turn tail and try to creep out the way we 
got in, the better." 

"We never could do it— these two chaps 
could rub us to chips between the muzzles of 
their ffuns, without firing a shot" 

" Well, then, captain, I'm really afraid that 
it is a gone case with us. Oh ! if we were 
only up there, (pointing to windward,) we 
should be safe enough.'^ 

" Well, we must get there.'* 

" It is impossible, sir." 

" Impossible or not, we mtrst try,— they can^t 
do more than sink us. Tbke in the gaft^op- 
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sails ! Haul aft the sheets ! Luff! Liiff up ! 
Let her come to it as close as she will lie !" 

Li an instant the schooner had altered her 
course, heading up to the wind in a direction 
obliquely across the bows of the rapidly ad- 
vancing frigate. 

'• There, well all that !" exclaimed the cap- 
tain, taking the wheel into his own hands. 
" Now men, go below, all of you ! we shall 
catch a grist or two of grape, and you may as 
well keep under cover as much as you can." 

The two vessels were now rapidly approach- 
ing each other, the frigate steadily pursuing her 
course, apparently confident that the prize was 
within their grasp; while the Atalanta, with 
the luff of her foresail shivering, was, in the 
expressive language of the sailor, " eating 
into the wind," at a rate which put all the 
calculations of her pursuer at fault. Soon she 
was nearly athwart the fore-foot of the frigate, 
and v^thin musket shot. 

A flash from the bow-port, and a twenty-four 
pound shot dashed up a cloud of foam directly 
beneath the schooner's bows. In an instant, 
another, evidently aimed at her, passed a few 
feet astern ; and in a moment more the frigate 
braced sharp up, and let fly all the guns she 
could bring to bear. This manoBUvre lessened 
her headway, and before she could repeat the 
discharge the schooner had got so far up to 
windv^^ml as to be out of range of her lee- 
broadside. 

Although unable to hold her wind with the 
schooner, and rapidly falling off to leeward, the 
frigate advanced through the water with' a 
velocity that soon brought her close-to on the 
lee-quarter of the Atalanta. Falling off a 
little, which, while it made her lose ground, 
enabled her to open her weather broadside, she 
sent forth a storm of shot, which, at first, 
hurtled harmlessly over the little craft. Again 
and again it came, but with better aim, envelop- 
ing her in a shower of grape, riddling her sails 
— which were, fortunately, new and strong — 
and tearing the splinters from her bulwarks, 
masts and booms ; but still not an essential 
Tope was cut, or a spar materially injured, 
wnile each instant, the distance between the 
two vessels was increasing. 

" You are hit !" exclaimed Mr. Jones to the* 
'captam, observing his left hand drop from the 
wheel, shattered by a grape-shot. 

" Ready about !" was the only reply, shouted 
in a tone which brought the sailors instantly to 
the deck. "In a minute more we shall be 
within shooting distance of the other fellow, 
ahead." 

" Down with the helm, Mr. Jones !" 

« Helm's a-lee!" 

The jib-sheets were loosened, and the 
schooner came up, fore-reaching, when in the 
very eye of the wind, at the rate of three or 
four miles the hour, and then falling off upon 
the other tack, in a direction contrary to that 
the frigate was pursuing. Following the exam- 
ple, the frigate also tacked; but it took her 
much longer, and when she came round and 
gathered &e headway she had lost, the Atalanta 
2 



was more than a mile off, hugging the wind 
with a closeness and tenacity pecuUar to fore- 
and-aft clippers, and chopping her way up to 
windward, after a fashion which would have 
rendered pursuit by any square-rigged vessel 
perfectly useless. 

A shot from the frigate's bow-chaser sunk, 
its force quite spent, a few feet astern. 

"Hurrah!" shouted the mate, unable any 
longer to control the pent-up excitement of the 
chase. 

" Hurrah !" and swinging his cap round his 
head, he gave it a shie over the lee-quarter. 

" Hurrah!" echoed the crew, with responsive^ 
enthusiasm, and imitating the monkeys in the 
well-known story of the sailor and his caps, 
they followed the example of their oflicer, and 
in an instant a dozen tarpaulins were floating in 
the wake astern. Whether the Englishman 
fished any of them up, as he came by, is not 
known, but at any rate, it was his only'chance 
for a prize. At daybreak the next morning, 
the frigate vras nowhere to be seen, and the 
schooner, and cargo, without any farther ad- 
venture, arrived in safety at New-York. 

As mav be supposed, my father received the 
congratulations and approbation of his employ- 
ers, comprising several of the richest merchants, 
bankers, and agents for foreign houses. A sum 
of money was voted to him, with a piece of 
plate, and inducements were held out to him by 
one who was principally interested, and who 
had become a large landholder in the wilderness 
of the northern part of the state of New-York, to 
go on there and settle. The inducements were 
too strong to resist, especially when coupled 
with the persuasions of one to whom he had 
determined to unite himself, and who, although 
a native of the same little sandy, ocean-girt isle, 
had imbibed an unconquerable aversion to the 
sea. Marrying, he took my mother, who ob- 
jected only to those adventures she could not 
share, to the banks of tbe St. Lawrence, and 
commenced the construction of some of the 
first vessels employed in the lucrative trade 

between the flourishing village of O , and 

the ports of Lake Ontario. 



CHAPTER IIL 

The birthplace of the writer.— Ancient ruins.-— Early phy- 
sical education.— First going away to school.— Charac- 
terislic adventure on the road. 

The village of O is beautifully situated 

at the confluence of a small stream with the 
St. Lawrence, and, unlike most of the towns 
of our new country, it is not wholly destitute 
of romantic associations and historical remains. 
Upon a point of land across the affluent of the 
St. Lawrence, and opposite the village, stood 
the ruins of an old French trading-house and 
fort ; one of the chain of posts wmch the first 
masters of Canada undertook to establish from 
Montreal to fort Duquesne. It consisted of 
four square buildings, erected upon the angles 
of a parallelogram, and connected by a curtail: 
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or wall of twelve or fourteen feet in height. 
Slightly constructed as a defence merely 
against musketry, or the arrows of the Indians, 
it was illy calculated to resist the ravages of 
time. Its crumbling walls, however, were the 
scenes of authentic tradition and romantic story. 
To me they furnished the richest food for the 
imagination, and more than one glorious castle 
in toe air was raised, while seated upon the 
fallen stones of that dilapidated pile. To me 
they supplied the place of the broken arches 
and moss-covered relics of the ancient abbey, 
or the ivy-crowned towers of the feudal castle. 
They were the birthplace and school of my 
ardent and excited fancy ; and as such I «hall 
always recollect them with more reverence and 
respect, than I could feel now in looking upon 
the proudest monuments of the long-since- 
mighty dead. 

The death of my father, when I was but 
eight years old, freeing me from a good deal of 
that salutary parental restraint which a father 
only can exercise, my adventurous disposition 
rapidly developed itsMf, and with it the physical 
capacities and energies best adapted to that con- 
stitution of mind. Even when quite a boy, I 
had achieved no inconsiderable fame as a wrest- 
ler, jumper, swimmer and marksman. At school, 
although far from industrious or attentive, I ac- 
quired a respectable standing, with the reputa- 
tion of being " smart enough, if I would only 
apply myself;" but out of school my suprem- 
acy was universally acknowledged. No one 
could run faster, swim further, send a rifle or 
pistol bullet Yith surer aim, or was more expert 
at bo3dsh mechanical contrivances. Even at 
some exercises which are not generally prac- 
tised by boys in the country, such as fencing, I 
became quite a proficient. A deserter from the 
Canadian garrison, on the other side of the 
river, who had at one time of his life acted as a 
kind of Tnaitre cTarmes of a ship of war, gave 
me my first lessons. Under his instructions I 
made such progress, that when, some time af- 
terwards, a travelling French dancing-master, 
who was ako a master of the weapon, came 
into the village, his admiration was so much 
excited that we became the best friends in the 
world, and every spare moment that we had we 
spent with the foils in hand. 

But although enjoying the practice of all 
gymnastic sports, and priding myself not a little 
upon my victories and successes, they were far 
from being my only amusement or occupation ; 
an insatiable thirst for reading soon exhausted 
the scanty libraries of the village, and could 
only be gratified by reperusals, until many books 
were gotten almost by heart. Buried in the 
depths of the sombre forest, or floating upon 
the broad St. Lawrence on a raft of my own 
construction, or seated amid the ruins of the old 
trading-house I have mentioned ; tales, travels, 
plays, poetry and history were swallowed indis- 
criminately with the most comprehensiveavidity. 
All came alike to me, and were believed alike. 
I knew that many people looked upon certain 
books as fictions. 1 could only wonder at each 
skepticism. Were there not kings and princes, 



and beautiful ladies in the world ? Then there 
must be dragons, griflbns, and enchanted castles. 
The evidence was the same for both. I knew 
that the Seven Champions once flourished, each 
one in propria persona, and that some of their 
relations were still left in the world. I knew 
that Robinson Crusoe was a veritable personage ; 
no imaginary amplification of a common-place 
Scotchman, bpt a true bona fide fellow, who 
had no more to do with Alexander Selkirk than 
I had. Even Jack the Giant Killer — if any boy 
had dared to doubt, in my presence, his bodily 
existence, that boy would nave been flogged. 
At length this mania, for it amounted to that, 
reached its crisis. A copy of Don Quixote fell 
in my way. The pleasure— the excitement, as 
I read, amounted to agony. There was nothing 
ludicrous in any of the Don's adventures. Tak- 
ing windmills for giants, was a mistake, na 
doubt, but then the windmills themselves were 
worthy opponents. I longed to attack a wind- 
mill. I had a perfectly clear conviction, that if I 
could once fairly charge a windmill, 1 should 
overthrow it and[ compel it to resume its true 
shape, that of some gigantic magician. Unfor- 
tunately the only windmill in the neighborhood 
was one with wings that moved horizontally, 
and at some distance from the ground. The 
tallest knight that ever bestrode a charger of 
sixteen hands could not have touched the lower 
edge of them with the point of his lance. The 
windmill was safe, but I could not help feeling 
something like contempt for the great cowardly- 
whirligig, that, confiding in its secure elevation, 
seemed to mock my ambition. The excitement 
of my mind continued to increase. My brain 
became as full of absurd conceits as the old 
Don's. I could not sleep, lost my appetite, 
grew pale and emaciated, and in fact was on 
the very verge of settled insanity. 

My mother, justly alarmed, resolved upon 
change of scene for me, and it was decided that 
I should be sent to the principal academy of the 

county, situated in the pleasant village of P ^ 

about thirty miles from O . 

The day after my fourteenth birthday I started 
upon the journey. I have since wandered amid 
the most dreary wilds of the African Continent, 
I have crossed the Saharah, have encountered 
^its arid sands, and its poisonous simoon, its de- 
solate rocks and its remorseless robbers ; but 
all can never efface the remembrance of that 
first going forth from home. Never as yet had 
I been a day from beneath my mother's eye. 
Never for a day had I lacked the consciousness 
of her watchful anxiety, or the ejficacy of her 
blessing. Wild, wayward, self-willed, and often 
utterly reckless of her wishes or commands, I 
yet loved her with the intensest affection. The 
parting was hard, although the crotchets of Don 
Quixote running through my head, very much 
blunted my sense of its pangs. 

" Jonathan," said my mother, at the conclu- 
sion of a long conference, " I have packed your 
trunk with every thing that I can think neces- 
sary. If any tJfiing is wanting, why the dis- 
tance is really short, although it seems so long, 
and I can easily send it to you. You will find. 
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in one comer your Bible. Don't forget it, 
Jonathan. You say you like the Old Testament 
best, with its battles and sieges. Well, that's 
a boy's taste. Read the Ola Testament then, 
and perhaps some day you will learn to prefer 
the New. And by the Bible, Jonathan, you will 
find a small purse ; I made it many years ago. 
It contains a gold coin, the first which your 
father earned, and sent to his mother as a testi- 
mony of his success and his filial remembrance. 
He was then, you know, several years younger 
than you are. Keep it carefully, it is a true 
talisman of more efficacy than ever fairy be- 
stowed upon any of your favorite knights, and 
—and — Jonathan — " 

My mother's voice faltered, and the tears 
again filled her eyes. 

" What ? dearest . mother," I exclaimed, 
throwing my arms around her neck. 

"You will find," she continued, composing 
herself with an effort, " you will find at the 
bottom of your tr^k a garment different from 
your other linen, which might puzzle you to 
understand the use of. You are going far from 
me, Jonathan, among strangers. If you are 
sick, I shall come to you — ^but then — many ac- 
cidents may happen, you are so venturous, 
3^ may get thrown from a horse, or drowned — " 

" Oh, no, mother, that's impossible ; didn't I 
break Jem. Smith's colt after he had killed the 
circus-rider, and nobody else would mount him, 

and can't I swim four times across the O , 

and that's more than a mile ?" 

" Yes, I know, every one says that you are 
the best rider and swimmer in the village; 
but you are also the boldest, and you run great 
risks. You have promised me to be cautious 
for my sake, but accidents, as I have said, may 
happen to any one, and I have thought proper 
to make you a — a — " 

"Shroud! mother." 

" Why, no, not exactly a shraud, but some- 
thing that will answer as a grave-dress, God 
save you, my son, from requiring the use of 

itr 

Was ever maternal consideration carried far- 
ther ? I might die among strangers, and be 
buried carelessly, without proper grave-clothes ! 
Cotton, even tow cloth, might have answered 
for the living body, but nothing but the finest 
linen comported with the sanctity of the dead ! 
For years I carried that garment at the bottom 
of my trunk. Somehow, it became known to 
nay schoolmates, and at first was a source of 
considerable ridicule, but I soon contrived to flog 
them all into a proper appreciation of my mo- 
ther's forethought and care. As the reader 
may perhaps think with them, and as I have 
neither the inclination nor opportunity to cor- 
rect his or her opinion in the same way, I can 
Ssay that my mother was from Nantucket, 
they are all queer people there. 

It was in the depth of winter that I left home, 
tmder the particular charge of a careful and re- 
spectable teamster, who was going to P 

with a sleigh-load of salt. It was just after a 
heavy fall of snow, and the narrow track, im- 
perfectly broken, was bounded by immense 



banks of snow, almost as high as our heads, as 
we were seated on the front and only seat 
of the long, low, open sleigh. On either side 
stretched the interminable forest, its leafless 
branches loaded with icy crystals, and glittering 
in the struggling sunbeams as brilliantly as the 
gemmed trees in the cavern of Aladdin. Horo 
and there, at the distance apart, sometimes of 
several miles, would be seen the small clearing 
surrounding the solitary log house of some en- 
terprising settler. Covered by the unvarying 
carpet of white, through which peeped the un- 
picturesque stumps, they were far from pre- 
senting a very cheerful appearance, — ^they 
served, like the slight breaks sometimes in a 
firmament of storm clouds, to reveal — not re- 
lieve — the surrounding sternness and gloom. 

For several miles after leaving the village we 
rode along in perfect silence, my companion 
occasionaUy eyeing me with a curious look, 
and evidently making preparations for opening 
a conversation. To several remarks upon the 
state of the weather, the road, &c., I made no 
answer; my mind was filled with too many 
contending emotions for speech. 

" I say, sonny," he at length exclaimed, evi- 
dently determined to come to the point at once 
with the moody boy at his side, " I say, sonny, 
you .don't seem to Uke leaving home for the 
first time. Well, well, nobody does. I didn't. 
I was the homesickest fellow once, you ever 
did see, and I was a good deal older than you 
are, too." And then he went on to give me a 
long account of his first journey, to. all of which 
I made no reply. I was indignant at being 
called sonny. I was indignant at being ad- 
dressed at all — at having my confused medita- 
tions interrupted — and each moment I grew 
more and more provoked. 

" Come, come, why don't you talk a little ? it 
will do you good. Well," after a pause, " they 
say that you are a queer fellow, and I really 
believe they're right. I've heard tell some cu- 
rious stories about you. They say that you 
knocked old Clark, the schoohnaster, off his 
chair, with the broomstick, because you thought 
that you was St. George, and that he was a 
dragon going to eat up a little boy. How was 
that, was that so ? Come, tell us the story. 
Some thinks you was cracked, but I guess old 
Clark's head was the most cracked in that 
affair.!' And then followed a long and hearty 
laugh at his own wit. 

I could stand it no longer, — so, putting my 
foot upon the edge of the sleigh, and exerting 
that agility which, a little later, has often en- 
abled me, with one running-jump, to clear nearly 
twenty-two feet/ of ground, I gave a spring en- 
tirely over the perpendicular snowtink, and 
landed nearly up to my neck in^the roadside 
ditch. By drawing down my head I was com- 
pletely concealed for a while from the astonished 
teamster. He checked his horses, stretched 
himself up in his sleigh, and looked around with 
a countenance irresistibly ludicrous, from 
amazement and fear. 

"Soh! whoa!" to his restive horses. 
" Whoa ! I tell you, — Where has he gone to ? 
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Good Lord ! what shall I do ? Dear me ! where 
on airth is he ? Whoa ! I tell you. Darna- 
tion ! Whoa ! dam your skins ! — Jonathan !" 
I looked up and saw his comical phiz above the 
snowbank. The spirit of fun revived. After 
some little parley I made my way through the 
snow and took my seat in the sleigh, heartily 
enjojrinff both his fright and his satisfaction at 
recovering a part of his loac^ for the safe arrival 
of which he knew that he should be held re- 
sponsible. I could not retain ill feelings against 
the honest man any longer, and we chatt^ and 
laughed, at first with some little reserve on his 
par^ but on overturning in getting out of the 
road for the mail, I assisted him in righting his 
sleigh, and restoring its load with so much ac- 
tivity, strength and good will, that I quite won 
his heart " Good hy, sonny," he exclaimed, 
as he handed me at the door of the house to 
which I had been consigned, " Good by ; if I 
can do any thing for you, just let me know, for 
— a — for you're not such a darned fool as they 
say you are." 



CHAPTER IV. 

/ 

• School Life.— Boyish Adventures. 

It would be a waste of time and space to 
give all the little adventures and incidents of 

• my academic course of four years. With but 
little exertion I continued to maintain a respect- 
able standing in my classes, at the same time 
that I acquired, by a desultory and extensive 
course of reading, a great deal of knowledge 
which frequently gave me many advantages 
over my more industrious and regular school- 
mates. It was often a wonder how I knew so 
much upon the most recondite and out-of-the- 
way subjects, when I was seldom seen to study, 
and devoted so mAch of my time to fishing, 
gunning, and gymnastic sports. 

As in all small towns where academic insti- 
tutions are situated, there was a good deal of 
jealousy, rivalry, and sometimes dowiiright ill 
feeling between the students and the youths of 
the village, occasionally displaying itself in 
serious and even dangerous battles, but most 
generally in the more Harmless, but not less ex- 
citing trials of activity and skill. On fourths 
of July, training days, and other occasions, 
young men from the country around, at a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen miles, would come for 
the purpose of competing for the championship 
in these contests, in which, as the leader of the 
school, I soon became conspicuous. Was there 
a game at cricket or base-ball to be played, my 
name headed the list of the athletae. Was some 
foot-race or leaping-match to be contested, I 
was the academic champion. Did some burly 
wrestler from a neighboring village want the 
" conceit" taken out of him, either at back-hold, 
side-hold, or arms-end, I was the one to do it ; 
or if I could not do it, it was pretty clear that 
no one else could. With my pistol, at fifteen 
paces, I could drill a mark the size of a half 



dollar at every shot, and with the rifie it Was 
universally concluded by all the getters-up of 
turkey shooting matches, that it would never do 
to put the birds up for me at twenty rods, for a 
shilling a shot. I dwell upon these qualities, 
not so much from the pride that I took in them, 
as from the service that they have since rendered 
me, in situations where nothing but a quick 
eye, practised hand and agile foot could nave 
saved me. I say, not so much from the pride 
that I took in them ; but why pride, and a pretty 
good share of it, too, is not allowable, I cannot 
understand. Formerly, merely animal strength 
was held in the greatest repute ; but smce, in 
modem days, the intellectual, as a source of 
power, has been gaining so much upon the 
physical, that the latter seems to me to have 
been unnecessarily and unjustly decried, and 
its proper cultivation neglected. The physical 
powers are as much the ffift of God — in all 
situations their highest development is service- 
able, and in some cases essential, and even hy 
a happy relation the health and strength of the 
intellectual qualities are dependent upon it. 
Fortunately, our boys, particularly those who 
have the advantage of a country life, educate, 
to some extent, their physioue for themselves. 
Future generations will undoubtedly enjoy the 
advantage of having gymnastics taught as a 
science, and the highest development given to 
the body as well as to the mind. 

I am far from wishing to convey the idea that 
I was free from the faults incident to youth. 
A perfect character may read very well in fic- 
tions, but would at once appear improbable and 
out of place in a plain and simple autobiography 
of a real personage. Rousseau, I recolfect, m 
his confessions draws rather a dark picture of 
his early character, and honestly allows that he 
was a liar, a thief, and given to a variety of 
boyish evil practices. I canhardly admit that 
I was as bad as the sentimental Frenchman. 
Although I had in the abstract no very great 
regard for the truth, yet a certain boldness and 
recklessness of character saved me from being 
much of a liar ; a good share of generosity kept 
me from those vices which result from selfish- 
ness; but if robbing hens' nests, cornfields, 
orchards and melon grounds, be stealing, we 
were all thieves, and I was one of the greatest 
and most inveterate. 

Upon my first arrival at the school this kind 
of robbery was carried on in a small way ; 
there was nothing dignified and grand enough 
about it to suit my notions. I soon reformed 
the system, made it much more comprehensive, 
and organized a band, which became a perfect 
nuisance to the whole country round, particu- 
larly to those who had a reputation for stingi- 
ness, or who too incautiously boasted of their 
watch and ward. If a farmer was heard to 
threaten the unknown depredators with his gun 
or dogs if they dared to visit his grounds, he 
was sure to be the subject of a desolating noc- 
turnal foray ; or if too strict a watch was kept 
up at night, the daytime would be selected, when 
the'/men were away from home. Upon a signal 
given, a dozen boys disgoised, who had been 
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perdu perhaps for two or three hours, 
would jump his fences, each one with a large 
bag, and rapidly collecting the fruit, make off 
amid the screams of the women and the bark? 
ing of dogs, and vanish with the plunder in the 
roost mysterious manner in the neighboring 
wood. In a short time some of the gang would 
perhaps saunter back to the same house, and 
with the most innocent air, ask the enraged 
women for a cup of buttermilk, or a draught 
from the well. 

Things went on this way for a long time, 
defying the most strenuous efforts of Sie au- 
thorities, both in and out of the academy, either 
for prevention or detection. But at length the 
vigor with which the depredations were com- 
mitted began to flag, partly from the novelty 
and spirit-stirring adventurousness of our forays 
wearing off, partly from our growth in years 
putting us above and beyond the seductions 
which led to them ; but principally from some 
curious and mysterious circumstances, which 
j)robably have not been explained to this day, 
in as much as I alone could have furnished the 
key.. 

All the members of the gang, of which I was 
the acknowledged chief, occupied rooms upon 
the second story of a long range of buildings, 
forming the dormitories of the academy. As 
much of the fruit captured in our ruthless raids 
was far from having arrived at maturity, it was 
the custom to expose it to the sunshine upon 
the ledges of the windows. After a while, it 
was observed that fruit thus exposed, disppear- 
ed very mysteriously. At first it was attributed 
to the servants of the establishment, or to fel- 
low-students. Every possible precaution was 
taken. The doors were carefully locked upon 
going to recitation, or the play-ground; still 
Bie fruit, of whatever kind, continued to disap- 
pear after a fashion which, had we been super- 
stitious, might have been considered a super- 
natural retribution for the way in which it was 
acquired. The subject at last created quite an 
excitement. Numberless plans for detecting 
the thieves were proposed and adopted. The 
strictest watch was kept' up. A committee 
selected by myself was frequently stationed so 
as to guard the doors, while the rest of the 
students were assembled at the ball or wrest- 
ling grounds. No one could be seen entering 
the rooms, and yet, during the watch the fruit 
which had been previously counted and ex- 
posed would be carried off. Sometimes we 
watched the windows, and once, upon a holi- 
day, a party, of which I was one, lay secreted 
in a grove of trees, with a spy-glass directed 
against our»room-windows for five or six hours. 
In less than half an hour after the watch was 
broken up, some of the rooms were robbed. 
The utmost . confusion and excitement pre- 
vailed. Who could be suspected ? How could 
it be done? Things grew more and more 
serious ; any thing left upon the sills of the 
wmdows, was liable to disappear. One lost an 



old Virgil, another a Horace ; two or three pil- 
lows, which had been thrust out to air, were 
missing ; even an attempt was made to carry 
off a feather-bed, for it was found upon the 
ground beneath the window, with a large rent 
in it. 

The teachers and authorities of the school at 
length became interested, and almost every one 
w^ suspected in turn, except myself. It was 
universally conceded, that it was a very re- 
markable and mysterious affair. But if they 
could have seen me step from the window of a 
closet opening from my room, and grasping the 
lightning-rod, ascend with the rapidity almost 
of a flash of the fluid for which it was designed, 
they would have got upon a clue by which the 
whole mystery might have been easily unravel- 
led. Arrived at 9ie roof, the access to which 
was generally cut off to the students by lock 
and key, I could creep along behind a heavy 
balustrade without any danger of being per- 
ceived from below, oy attaching to the end 
of a long reed a couple of large straightened 
fish-hooks, I had contrived to make a very 
effectual harpoon, with which, by leaning over 
the gutter, I could easily reach the windows 
below. My impunity consisted in the thorough 
knowledge of all the movements of my compan- 
ions, ana of their plans for detecting the thief. 
In the night I would again mount to the roof, 
load myself with my prey, and descending, 
bury it in the woods. Returning, I would have 
to mount the lightning-rod to my room ; and 
always so noiselessly and adroitly, that out of 
fifty instances at least, I never once disturbed 
the slumbers of my own chum. 

It was wonderful, the perseverance, patience 
and energy with which I devoted myself to this 
interesting employment, and as it now seems 
to me, without any inducements. When J 
look back upon all the circuifistances, I cannot 
fully understand them. I can only laugh some- 
times at the ridiculous figure that I must often 
have cut, had there been spectators, when 
creeping up and down the lightning-rod in the 
middle of tJie night, perhaps in a pelting rain, 
without clothes and with a large bag tied round 
my neck. Of my feelings, although but a few 
years have elapsed, I have but an indefinite 
idea ; of my motives I have not the slightest 
conception. It could not have been acquisi- 
tiveness, for I could not use or preserve my 
spoils. It could not have been the mere vanity 
and ambition of the school hero, for that could 
have been gratified only by pubUcity ; and I re- 
collect distinctly, that I had not the remotest 
idea of demanding for my performances the 
applause which they would certainly have re- 
ceived. No ; it was probably nothing but ad- 
venturousness and secretiveness combined with 
exuberant physical energy, which thus found a 
vent ; added to which, perhaps, was the plea- 
sure of being at the bottom of a secret which 
created so much excitement, or in other words, 
the pride of superior knowledge. 
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"CHAPTER V. 

j^bJrevival.— School broken up.— Wanderings and reflections 
in the woods.-nJoe Downs, the trapper.— An Indian killed 
with a ramrod.— Arrangements for an expedition into the 
wilderness.— A letter from the writer's mother. 

A REVIVAL of religion, as it was called, at 
last put an end to my academic course ; in fact, 
it came pretty near putting an end to the 
academy itself. It had simultaneously broken 
out in each of the three churches into which 
the town was divided — ^the Baptists, Methodists, 
and Presb3rterian8 — and gradually included the 
members of our own school, as well as the in- 
habitants of the village. It spread itself like an 
epidemic, and seemed to be governed by simi- 
lar laws. Rapidly increasing in violence as it 
advanced, it attacked all classes, but evinced 
particular power over the very young, the very 
aged, and the very vicious. No revival in 
that section of country had ever been more 
complete, or had been more strongly charac- 
terized by enthusiastic zeal, and intense, wild, 
passionate excitement; and none,'! may say, 
supposing it to have been at first the true Spirit 
of God stirring up the apathetic consciences of 
men, was ever more thorouffhly perverted from 
its proper ends, or marked by more disgust- 
ingscenes of intemperance and fanaticism, or 
fouowed by a more complete and striking re- 
action. 

In a short time, out of a hundred and eighty 
scholars, male and female, but five remained 
"unconverted." The school was entirely 
broken up, all recitations and studies were 
neglected. Every one went and came as he 
pleased ; teachers and pupils were all too busy 
with the concerns of the soul to heed the 
duties of the school, with the exception of our 
venerable President, who was also the pastor 
of the Presbyterian church. He had set himself 
sternly and strongly against what his good 
sense led him to pronounce an unheaJthy, if 
not an unholy excitement. He predicted that 
much evil would come of it, and endeavored to 
moderate the inflammatory zeal of his flock; 
but in vain. He could not withstand the over- 
whelming and impetuous tide of public opinion.' 
A highly cultivated mind, refined taste, gentle 
manners and undoubted piety, served not to 
save him from contumely and insult. Rampant 
zealots prayed for him even in his own church 
as a blind leader, a weak brother, an agent of 
the devil : while he, finding that he could not 
repress or divert the storm, calmly awaited its 
subsidence, knowing that with the return of 
reason would return the influence of his char- 
acter and his counsels. 

From all quarters of the academic buildings, 
and at all times of the day and night, comd 
be heard the sounds of prayer. Protracted 
meetings now commenced, one of which lasted 
%vithout the slightest intermission, for seven 
days and seven nights, and it was even propo- 
sed to continue it longer, in the expectation 
of the arrival of a distinguished preacher, who 
was famous for his vigor, fluency, and spirit- 
stirring influence in prayer. All kinds of 



curious stratagems were resorted to by the 
adroit leaders of these meetings to entrap the 
feelings of the unregenerate. Every one was 
prayed for in full congregation by name, and 
frequently effective allusions made to age, 
situation, connections, and prospects. Little 
children with plaintive voices would sometimes 
be selected for this purpose, and sometimes 
g^rls grown to womanhood, with whom the 
sinner was supposed to be a little aux petits 
sains. In this way our band of five lost very 
unexpectedly one of its members, and the 
unconverted were thus reduced to four, with 
the old President at their head. 

At this time most of my hours were spent in 
the woods, either fishing, reading, or perchance, 
dreaming. Often stretched at length upon the 
sunny bank of the most beautiful trout stream 
in the world, or seated upon some prostrate 
giant of the forest, I have turned with shudder- 
ing and loathing from the sight and sounds of 
the distant village, and have felt borne to my 
innermost soul the conviction, tliat cant and 
rant are utterly inconsistent with the true 
worship of God. How soft, and low, and 
calm, yet deep and full of meaning and power 
are the hynms sung to His praise in the great 
temple of nature. How varied too! How 
infinitely expressive! Listen to the hot sun- 
beams striking upon the thick pendent foliage, 
to tlie soft sighing of the million leaves, as, 
disturbed by the fitful breeze, they twist and 
wriggle themselves back to stillness and rest. 
Listen to the low hum of the lazy insects ; to the 
hesitating twitter of the sleepy birds, or to the 
occasional sullen sluggish 'plash of some trout, 
who has been lured from his siesta by the 
temptation of a careless fly. The blended 
whole makes music — ^low, melancholy music — 
the most saddening music — ^it speaks of life, 
health, vigor; but of life, health, vigor, doomed 
to decay. It is prophetic in its tones; the 
deepest well-springs of the soul are stirred, 
gently, sadly, but not unpleasantlv, as the fore- 
boding notes rise, and swell, anci fall. Anon, 
the tempest comes, the majestic clouds speak 
to each other and to earth in the deep voices 
of the pealing thunder; the sturdy woods 
re-echo, and prolong the crashing sounds; 
the wind sweeps through the foliage with 
a hollow rushinff, as if a mjrriad viewless 
spirits were flapping their pinions and career- 
ing before it— the big drops fall with leaden 
sound upon the leaves. Does not the whole 
make the wildest, sublimest harmony ? There 
is nothing dismal or gloomy in it ; it is sternly 
joyous ; it speaks of power— of might ; but it 
speaks too in solemn and majestic tones, — ^no 
rantinff or canting— of a power above, and 
beyond mere drooping and decaying nature. 
Stand forth, and enjoy it ! Quail not ! Bare 
your brow to the storm — look with a steady 
eye upon the liffhtning's flash — listen to the 
awful chorus, and feel Sike the infinity of God 
and the greatness of the soul. 

The storm has passed — ^the moistened foliage 
rustles in the breeze ; but with a different tone 
— a tone of pure gladness— the insects beat 
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the air with their tiny wings to a more joyfvl 
measure; the birds sing freely, blithely; the 
trout spring actively from the placid lake, and 
dash the sparkling circles with a sound of 
merriment and glee. The harmony is of nature 
revived, restored. It speaks of hope and confi- 
dence — ^it presages immortality. But how easy, 
natural and quiet ! How deep, and strong, and 
heart-pervading in that very naturalness and 
quiet ! Ah ! in all that infinite variety of praise, 
and prayer, and thanksgiving, you can discover 
sotmng like rant or cant. 

It was with such thoughts in my head that, 
early one beautiful morning, I was ranging the 
woods, gun in hand, occasionally stopping to 
listen for the drumming of the partridge, or the 
cooing of the wild pigeon. The peculiar sounds 
of the former struck upon my ear ; I took aim 
— ^fired, and was reloadmg my rifle, when a loud 
and hearty salutation rang through the trees. 

" Hallo ! Mr. Jonathan, good morning. How 
are you ?" exclaimed the stranger, picking up the 
parbidge as he advanced towards me. " That's 
a capital shot of yours — a first-rate shot ; ten 
rods at least, and head taken off as clean as a 
whistle." 

The speaker was old Joe Downs, well known 
as an expert trapper and hunter ; and as gener- 
ally liked as he was known. There was nothing 
rough or outre in his appearance or style of 
conversation; none of the half-horse and half- 
alligator characteristics generally attributed to 
the woodsmen of the south' and west. Nothing 
could be more simple or respectable than his 
air and looks ; so much so, that more than once, 
Joe had been taken for a country parson. His 
ostensible home was in the village, but his real 
home was in the woods, the greater part of 
his time being spent in expeditions up to the 
sources of the Rackett and Grass Rivers, in tjie 
dense and perfectly uninhabited wildernesa in 
the northern part of the state of New-York, 
known as John Brown's tract. A few beaver 
yet lingered round their old favorite haunts on 
the numerous beautiful little lakes, which, like 
dimples here and there, lighted up the face of 
nature with smiles, and relieved the stem 
solitude of the woods. They were, however, 
not in sufficient numbers to attract the hunter, 
who found more profitable employment in 
trapping the muskrat, or in killing' deer for 
their sluns. Even at these pursuits but very 
few whites were engaged, the most of the 
hunters being Indians, of the St. Regis nation, 
or from some Canadian tribes, who, once a 
year, made an excursion up the Rackett for 
two or three months, and then returned with 
their spoils to their home on the St. Lawrence. 

Joe had frequently proposed to me to accom- 
pany him in one of his expeditions; and cir- 
cumstances now seemed to favor the plan. 

" I'll tell you what it is now," he exclaimed, 
as we took our seats upon the trunk of a fallen 
tree. "I'll tell you what it is, you can't do 
nothing here. There's no decent game within 
ten miles of us. The psalm-singing, and prais- 
ing the Lord has knocked all business in the 
h^, and broke up the Academy; so you haint 



no school to go to ; well, you won't pray, you 
can't study, and you can't hunt; so what on 
airth is the use of staying here ? No, go along 
with roe for three or four weeks, and rll show 
you some sport that would even make that 
tamal old scoundrel, Deacon Zeb, stop his 
snuffle, and haw-haw right out like a decent 
white man. What do you say to a wolf! 
Pooh! they are not worth the powder and 
shot, unless you can shoot two at a time. But 
what do you say to a bear or two; real old 
fellows, that will take half a dozen balls in the 
body and still mako a respectable fight ! Why, 
I'll do tetill better by you than that ; if I don't 
put you right along-side of the .biggest cata- 
mount you ever heard tell of, my name aitit 
Joe. I will, 'pon my word. You shall stand 
right under the tree, and take him in the eye 
just as he is about to spring upon you. There's 
nothing better for the nerves. It kind of braces 
them up, and you feel always afterwards just as 
thouffh you could shoot the devil." 

" But, Joe !— " 

" Oh, there's no but about it. If you don't 
kill him dead, I'U just stand one side, and won't 
say a word, and you can take it out — ^fair play 
— with hatchet and knife. 'Pon my word you 
shall have a chance to IdU a catamount, if you 
can't stir for three weeks afterwards." 

Joe's promises were too tempting to be re- 
sisted. There were no studies, or recitations ; 
and vacation, when I was to return home, would 
take place in about a month ; giving me just 
time enough for th^ excursion. 

" When shall we start ?" I demanded. 

" Oh, to-morrow or next day if you're a mind 
to. I've got my old bark-canoe all nicely 
natched up, and my rat-traps all fixed. You 
thei^ just get a couple of blankets, and your shooting 
and fishing fixings all in order, and mind and 
bring along a strong pickerel line. I'll show 
you a pond up there «irhere the youngest in- 
fants of a genteel pickerel's family weigh at 
least three pounds." ^^ 

" Shall we have any ^mpany ?" I inquired. 

" No, not a wfeite face within forty miles of 
us. There'll he plenty of red-skins — ^half a 
dozen canoos went up the river yesterday, but 
they ain^f no account. They are a poor, 
lying, cheating, stealing set of vagabonds. There 
isn't one of them that I'd trust within a mile of 
my camp." ^ 

" But don't you ever have any difficulty with 
them ?" 

" Why, no, not what you may call real down- 
right difficulty. We used to a good many years 
ago, but now, although they'll murder you if 
they get a chance for a pack of skins, tliey 
don't vally a scalp. No — since I finished off 
one of the biggest scoundrels in the whole St. 
Regis nation, I haint been troubled." 

" How was that ?" 

" Why, I'll tell you : you see it was 'way to- 
wards Tupper's Lake. There had been a light 
fall of snow, and I was scouling round, when I 
happened to make a circumbendibus, and came 
across my own tract, and there I saw the marks 
of an Indian's foot right on my trail Thinks 
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I, that is kind of queer ; the fellow must have 
been following me ; howsomever, I'll try him 
and make sure ; so I made another large circle, 
and again struck my own track, and there was 
the 'tarnal Indian's foot again. Says I, this 
won't do ; I must find out what this customer 
wants, and how he'll have it. So I stopped 
short, and soon got sioht of him ; he knew that I 
saw him, so he came along up in the most friend- 
ly manner you can think. But I didn't like his 
looks, he was altogether too darned glad to see 
me. He had no gun, but he had an almighty 
long-handled tomahawk, and a lot of skins and 
rat-traps. Thinks I, may be, old fellow, your 
gun lias burst, or you've pawned it for rum, 
and you can't raise skins enough to redeem it, 
and you want mine, and perhaps you'll get it. 

" At last I grew kind of nervous ; 1 knew 
the fellow would hatchet me if I gave him a 
chance, and yet I didn't want to shoot him right 
down just on suspicion. But I thought, if I 
let him cut my throat first, it would be too late 
to shoot him afterwards. So I concluded that 
the best way would be to give him a chance to 
play his hand ; and if it so be he'd lead the 
wrong card, why I should have a right to take 
the trick. Just then at the right time a par- 
tridge flew into a clump that stood five or six 
rods off*. So I kind of 'nceuvred round a Httle. 
I drew out my ramrod as if to feel whether the 
ball in my rifle was well down, but instead of 
returning it again, I kept it in my hand, and 
without letting the vagabond see me, I got out 
a handful of powder. I then sauntered oflT to 
the bush, shot the partridge, and in an instant 
passed my hand over the muzzle of my rifle, 
and drooped the powder in. I picked up the 
bird, ana then just took and run my ramrod 
right down upon the powder. Now he thought 
was his chance before I loaded my gun again. 
He came towards me with his hatchet in his 
hand. I saw that he was determined to act 
wicked, and began to back ofi^; he still came 
on. I lowered" my rifle and told him to keep 
away. He raised his tomahawk, gave one yell, 
and bounded right at me. When he was just 
about three or four feet from the muzzle, I 
fired. You never see a fellow jump so. He 
kicked his heels up in the air and came down 
plump on his head." 

"Dead?" 

" Dead as Julius CaBsar. Ha never winked ; 
the ramrod — a good hard, tough piece of hick- 
ory — had gone clean through him, and stuck 
out about two feet from his back. Sarved him 
right; didn't it?" 

" Certainly. I don't see what else you could 
have done." 

" Nor I, nother. But I am sorry I took his 
traps. Howsomever, I didn't keep them long. 
I gave them away to a half-drowned redskin, 
who had lost his in trying to cross the river, 
right at the head of the Big Wolf Chute. 
There's a story about that too ; but we'll put it 
toff" till we get up to our camp. So, what do 
you say ? shall we go ?" 

" Agreed," said I. And in a few words our 



plans were all laid, and we returned to town to 
make arrangements for carrying them out. 

Arrived at my room, I found a long letter 
from my mother. How well I recollect its 
contents, although years have elapsed since I 
have read it. There was nothing in it that 
struck me at the moment as very important, 
but it afterwards acquired a peculiar interest — 
it was her last. 

"My health," she wrote, "has not been 
nearly so good as when you were last here. 
In fact, I have been quite unwell ; and that is 
the reason I have not written to you — I did not 
wish to give any unnecessary alarm. I have 
now comparatively recovered, and the doctor 
says that I shall be as strong as ever (which is 
not promising much you know) in a few days. 
I know I should be quite well were it not for 
the anxiety I feel, my dear son, respecting you. 
You are arriving at that age when it is neces- 
sary to think prfetty seriously of the course in 
life which you intend to pursue. You have 
given up, like a dutiful son, as you have gen- 
erally been to me, your determination to go to 
sea, but I know that you still cherish a secret 
longing for that kind of life. In your case it is 
natural, and perhaps it is an employment that is 
well adapted to your taste and character ; and yet, 
although I have a melancholy presentiment that 
your fate will one day give you enough of the 
ocean, I cannot consent. But even if I could, 
it is now too late. , You are almost eighteen, 
and to enter the " National Service" with any 
hope of arriving at a respectable rank before 
you are an old man, you ought to have com- 
menced three or four years ago. Captain 
H says there are even sometimes midship- 
men at only twelve years of age, and as to the 
merchant service, it is a very different thing 
from what it was years ago. He says it " 'taint 
as it used to be," and he knows ail about it. 
There are no wars or blockades, or even pirates ; 
and no chance for either fortune or adventure ; 
I know you would not like that at all. 

******* 

" Now I am very anxious that you should 
enter upon some business or profession that 
would suit you, and I have been having a long 
talk with Dr. S. upon the subject. He says 
that you are cut out exactly for a physician ; 
that he knows that you like the study ; that 
during the vacations, when you've been here, 
you have read half the books in his library, and 
that you know more about anatomy and " doc- 
tor stuff*" now, than a great many medical 
students. He says that " he's confident you'd 
make a first-rate surgeon, and that is saying a 
great deal, for it requires as great a combina- 
tion of the highest qualities to make a great 
surgeon as to make a great general, or any 
other kind of great man.' I hope that you will 
like the notion. It is a most respectable pro- 
fession, and you can do so much good in it, and 
there must be so many curious adventures, and 
so much excitement. Why, a doctor must 
have enough every day to try hea*d, heart and . 
hand ; ana just see how much they all like 
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their profession, and how much influence it 
gives them. I know that it will suit you, and, 
my dear son, it would give me so much plea- 
sure. Think of it seriously. Your education 

is nearly completed. President B writes 

to me that you are far in advance of all year 
clashes, and could easily take a degree in any 
college in the Union. I'm sorry you wouldn t 
go to college, Jonathan ; but then it would 
have taken you so far from home, and you have 
so kindly given up your determination of going 
to sea, and have made so much out of your ad- 
vantages, that I can't complain. In fact, I am 
not sorry at all ; and now if you'll only make up 

riur mind to commence the study of medicine, 
shall be quite happy. Come home, then, and 
if there is any thing wanting to finish up your 
classical studies, why there is a young man 
here, our new parson, who is said to be the best 
scholar in the country ; he's in ill health and 
spirits, and I've been doing all I could to com- 
fort and console him, and he always says that 
he will do anything for you. He'll read Homer 
and Aristotle with you, and all the Greeks, if 
you wish, and I really believe he would rather 
do that than preach, for the folks here don't 
seem to understand his sermons^ so if you 
come home, and conclude to study medicine, 
you will begin under the best auspices ; you 
can go down to New-York and attend your 
course of lectures ; and when you have gradu- 
ated, perhaps my health will require a sea-voy- 
age, and it will do you good, Dr. S says, to 

visit Paris, and mav be we'll go and enjoy the 
aea together. In tne voyage, perhaps you will 
leun to like the sea less, and I to like it better. 



" It is now one month to your vacation, but I 
have just heard some reports which make me 
somewhat curious to know what you are do- 
ing. You have alluded to the revival, in one 
of your letters ; but I had no idea that it had 
gone so far as they say it has, or that there was 
any thing strikingly or strongly opposed to a 
proper cultivated Christian taste. You know 
how deeply and ardently I have wished to im- 
press you with a proper sense of religion, but 
1 have no sympathy with the passionate enthu- 
siasm — ^the mere animal excitement which has 
recently been so common in this neighborhood. I 
think that I can trust your taste and good sense ; 
however, you might better come home without 
waiting for your vacation. Upon the whole, I 
think tnat you might better come immediately." 

* :lt * * * 

I wrote a hastytmswer to my mother's letter, 
expressing my assent to her proposition, and 
informing her that the remainder of the term I 
had determined to devote to an expedition into 
the woods, which I thought would have a very 
beneficial effect upon my health, and enable me 
to commence the study of medicine with much 
greater vigor. The letter was dispatched, and 
in a few hours all my arrangements were made 
to join the old trapper upon my first grand 
hunt 



CHAPTER VI. 

A hunting expedition.— Meeting with Indiana.— A secret 
cavern.— Mr. Downs' opinions of the Indians.— Indians 
suing for assault and battery. — Encampment in the 
pine barrens.— One way to cook fish.- Deer-shootmg by 
torch-light. 

Our outfit was simple enough. I took with 
me a rifle and a double4)arrelled fowling-piece, 
with plenty of powder, ball, and shot, &c., to- 
gether with an ample assortment of fishing- 
tackle, a pocket telescope, two blankets, a 
pouch of pepper and salt, and a bag of crackers. 
Joe brought with him his rifle, axe, blanket and 
traps, an iron jack to hold a light of pine-knots 
in the bow of our boat, and a bag of wheat and 
Indian meal. 

Thus supplied we launched our light birchen 
canoe upon the river at early davbreak, and 
were soon gliding rapidly along the winding 
and narrow channel formed by the numerous 
little islands which intervene between the vil- 
lage and the foot of the first rapid or falls. 

Arrived at the rapids, we were compelled to 
unload our canoe and carry it and our baggage 
around some distance to reach the smooth 
water above— a performance which we found 
occasion to repeat not nnfrequently in the 
course of our voyage. The labor, however, 
though rather arduous, was far from distress- 
ing; our bagffage being divided into parcels 
of light weight, with the exception of our 
canoe. This, however, though rather large 
and heavy for its kind, was not too much for 
Joe alone, who would "catch" his shoulder 
under the " gunnel," and trot o^ with it for a 
mile or so without stopping. Of course I could 
not allow myself to feel unequal to any exer- 
tion which the old man (who was also my 
inferior in size and weight) was capable of 
making. Working " with a will," the portages 
seemed short, and when launched again, pad- 
dling the canoe was merely an agreeable exer- 
cise. 

It was on the second morning of our voyage 
that I was aroused from the sweetest and most 
profound sleep tliat I had ever enjoyed, by the 
voice of Joe : " Come, come, Mr. Jonathan, it's 
time to start. Don't ydh hear the blackbirds, 
and they aint very early risers ? Come, let's 
bundle our traps into the canoe, and you shall 
crack two or three of the darkies over as we 
go by the willow islands. They are as fat as 
butter, and will make a first-rate breakfast 
when we get up to * Blue-Ledge Point.' " 

I awoke and gazed around ; I could at first 
scarcely comprehend my position. Our canoe 
had been hauled up on land, and turned over 
our baggage to protect it from the rain or dew. 
At my feet, as I lay wrapped in my blanket, 
were the smouldering embers of our evening 
fire ; the dark overshadowing masses of trees 
on one side, and the bluish sheen of the rip- 
pling river on the other, were just veiled by 
the purple light which began to appear in the 
east. I started up— openSl my eyes — rubbed 
them — stared at Joe, the woods, the stream, the 
clouds, and felt the exciting conviction rush 
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upon my mind, that at last I was engaged in a 
veritable adventure. 

In ten minutes our canoe was launched and 
loaded, and we were a^in afloat. It grew mo- 
mentarily lighter, until at last the lagging siin 
popped up suddenly his full-orbed face above 
the horizon, shedding a flood of glory upon 
forest, glade, and stream. 

" Take your gun now," said Joe, " while FU 
paddle along close by the willows of that island 
— just see how thick they are— you can get 
three or four at a shot." 

" Not at them ! not at them !" exclaimed 
Joe, as I was taking aim, " they are too far in 
— ^we shall have to wade in the mud for them. 
Wait till you can catch 'em on the edge of the 
water. But — ^hush ! I hear voices." 

We listened, and could distinctly hear some 
low guttural sounds, and the occasional plash 
of the water on the other side of the long, nar- 
row mud island. Resuming my paddle, *we 
soon shot ahead, so as to commana a view of 
the opposite channel. At the instant that we 
reached the head of the island, a canoe, manned 
by three Indians, came in sight close along-side 
of us, and followed by several others a little 
, further down. 

" Sago — sflg^o neechie,^^ shouted Joe. " Creod 
morning — how do you do ?" 

The savage wielding the stem-paddle of the 
foremost canoe turned upon us a countenance, 
the natural diabolical expression of which was 
not diminished by a few patches of black paint. 
A scowl of intense hatred and malice was his 
only reply to our salutation, as with a sweep 
of his paddle he turned the bow of his boat 
from us, and with a few vigorous strokes shot 
it ahead. 

" Oh ! I know you, you sneaking scoundrel," 

frowled Joe, between his clenched teeth ; " I 
now you, and I'll make you know me if you 
don't look out. But here comes Captain Pete, 
he's almost the only decent chap in the whole 
tribe." 

The other boats now came up to us. Their 
crews returned our salutations with apparent 
good-will. We even rested upon our oars, and 
had quite a long chat about tlie weather, the 
game, and the prices of powder, shot, and musk- 
rat skins. 

" Who was that polite fellow in the first ca- 
noe ?" I demanded, as we turned off* and re- 
sumed our course. 

"His name," replied Joe, "is Blacksnake, 
and a darned good name it is for him. He's 
black enough, as you see, and he's a regular 
snake at heart. I'm afraid I shall have to put 
stones on his tail one of these days, as the boys 
do when they catch his namesake." 

" But what's the difliculty ?" I inquired. 
" fie didn't seem to look at you in the most lov- 
ing temper." 

" Why, no, and I must allow he hasn't any 
very great reason. You see he's the brother 
of tiiat fellow I was telling you about — ^the one 
that I pinned with the ramrod ; and there's a 
whole lot of relations. They don't know ex- 



actly that I did it, but they kind of conceit that 
I did, and that's just about as bad." 

" And have they never sought to revenge his 
death?" 

" Certainly ! I was leaning out of the second 
story door-way of Jones'^ shop one day, looking 
across the river, when whiz, a rifle bullet came 
and buried itself in the door-post. I hain't the 
least doubt that that very identical Blacksnake 
sent it. Thank God, his aim was not as good 
as his will ! He's a bad chap. Why I really 
believe it was he who murdered my old friend 
Dan White, the trapper. If I only knew it was 
the fact, I wish I may be stuck forked end up- 
permost in a coon hole, if I wouldn't send a ball 
through his painted old brain-case this ere very 
identical minutie. Dam your skin," energeti- 
cally growled Joe, shaking his fist at the dis- 
tant canoe. 

" But how is it that you have escaped until 
this time ?" I inquired. " Blacksnake and his 
friends must have had opportunities enough of 
settling your business for you, if they had sought 
them. How long is it since you killed that 
feUow?" 

" Why, about three years," replied Joe, " but 
then you see they are such thundering cowards. 
They would like to fix me, but they daresn't. 
They know it isn't so easy to catch me asleep ; 
and besides that, they are kind o' fraid of the 
law ever since the Indian was hung for killing 
a white man up in Brown's settlement. They 
don't like hanging, and they'll take pretty good 
care how they do any thing to bring their necks 
into the noose. No, the fellows know the ia.w 
just as well as white men. Why, I once cleared 
away the ffround in a little open piece of woods, 
about a mOe out of town, and thought I'd make 
a melon patch. Well, I planted some, and they 
came on to grow very nice, and I calculated 
that being as how they were all open, and no 
fence around them, tKiat nobody would be so 
mean as to steal them. But one day I found 
that somebody had been at 'em, and Had picked 
all the ripe ones, and had trod down the vines, 
and done a monstrous sight of damage. I saw 
that there had been a good many fellows at 
work, and they had left a pretty broad trail ; so 
I just started off upon it, and about a quarter of 
a mile I found six great red devils squatted 
down, and a grunting, and a giggling, and a 
sucking my water melons, just as though they 
had bought and paid for them. I tell you I was 
almighty mad, and there happened to be lying 
just right, a broken hoop that had been pretty 
well straightened by the rain. I seized that, 
and jumped right into tlie midst of them, ajid 
the way I did lather them fellows was really 
ridiculous. The hoop was tough and limber, 
and every time Fd strike it would double clear 
round their bodies. Such a dancing and scream* 
ing, and capering you never did see I They 
soon scattered themselves, I tell you — the fat 
lazy old war chief last. He made a spring at 
a rail fence, and I believe would have gone over 
it at the first jump, although he carri^ weight 
with his two pounds of pewter and brass rings 
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in his ears, but just as he cleared the ground*! 
wollopped the hoop around him and snaked him 
back, head over heels ; he gathered /himself 
like a frightened deer, and cleared the fence 
next jump easy. And what do you think those 
fellows did ?" 

" What on 'arth do you think they did ?" de- 
manded Joe. 

" I can't imagine, I'm sure," I replied. 

" No ! I know you can't ! You couldn't guess 
if you should try a week. They went ana took 
the law of me — ^'pon my word they did ! The 
justice said they deserved the licking, but he 
must fine me five dollars. I told him I thought 
that was very reasohable, and if I caught them 
at my oielon-patch again, I'd take ten dollars 
worth at the same rate." 

Our conversation did not interrupt the con- 
tinued and vigorous strokes of our paddles, 
which forced our light canoe along the surface 
of the water with a rapidity which gave one 
hardly time to observe the striking natural fea- 
tures of the scenery by which we were sur- 
rounded. In some places the river contracted 
its banks, until it was almost overshadowed by 
the densely wooded height ; at others, expanded 
itself into little silvery lakes, dotted with islands, 
crowded with ducks of several species, and 
alive with fish. The shores varied at each in- 
stant in their colors and forms, verdant flats^ 
low marshes, overhanging with willows ; rolling 
hillocks, and lofty ledges of red freestone suc- 
ceeded each otheiMvim a perfect prodigality of 
picturesqueuess ; while at every few miles, some 
tributary creek would open up such a vista of 
inviting beauty, that at times I could with diffi- 
culty resist an inclination to arrest the progress 
of the canoe and propose an exploration. My 
companion, however, would hardly have con- 
sented to such a waste of time; and I was 
therefore compelled to suffer the painful senti- 
ment of a sense of beaUty lost for ever, as we 
glided so rapidly by. 

" Here's something that I want to show you," 
said Joe, as he turned our canoe into a narrow 
channel not more than ten feet wide, that ran 
between a little islet and the lofty bank of rock, 
which rose almost perpendicularly directly from 
the water, to a height of some seventy feet. 
"You wouldn't think," continued Joe, "that 
five hundred men might be stowed within ten 
feet of us, and without the least danger that the 
most thorough search could discover them?" 

I looked aS around ; at the little island, which 
barely concealed our canoe from the main chan- 
nel, and at the solid wall of smooth rock that 
towered overhead. 

" You don't believe it !" said Joe. 

I shook my head. 

" Well, I'll show you. Do you see that little 
led^ jutting out from the face of the rock, 
about ten feet above there ? Well, you'd think 
that it was no more than two feet broad, and 
that it was close to the bank, but you'd make a 
great mistake : it stands nut clear three feet at 
least, and right behind it is a large hole that 
leads to one of the nicest caves you ever did 
see. It's as dry as a bone, and I don't believe 



that any body without wings ever looked into it 
except myself." 

" You see I was coming along here one day, 
three or four years ago, when aU of a sudden I 
heard a noise on the top of the cliff; I looked 
up, and there I saw a young catamount, scram- 
bling up that little old oak ; he stretched him- 
self out on that branch, and looked down upon 
me so kind of impudent, I thought I'd take a 
crack at him. I raised my rifle, and fired ; and 
dov\'n he came — ^ker-chunk — right on the edge 
of the precipice. He gave a jump or two, but 
it was the wrong way, and down he came right 
along the fiEice of the wall, and right on mat 
ledge. I thought he'd bound off, and perhaps 
tumble aboard of me ; but he didn't ; he stopped 
short, and went right out of sight. Thinks I, 
that's queer. I must see about that. So I 
pushed right in here, between these two stones, 
and fastened my canoe to this bush. 

Suiting the action to the word, Joe stopped 
and fastened our boat, and we both conmienced 
climbing the face of the rock, by means of two 
or three jutting points, that could hardly have 
been observed from the river, until we had 
reached the ledge. 

" Here !" said Joe, " I found the critter, right 
behind this. I pulled him out, and then I 
thought I'd see where this openmg went to. — 
Come in, come in !" 

We entered, and found ourselves in an ir- 
regular but roomy apartment. The dim light, 
as we had no torches with us, enabled me to 
form but a very indefinite idea of its size; 
but I could not but think what a palace it 
would have been thought by the Troglodytes, 
of whom I had just been reading in Herodotus. 
Several large cracks and orifices led off to 
other parts of the cavern ; but as we had no 
light, and Joe was anxious to get to the cam- 
ping ground, which he had selected some six 
or eight miles above, I had no opportunity of 
examining it very closely at the time, although 
aflerwarcfi I had good cause to know it better. 

" I've shown this to you," said Joe, " but I * 
wouldn't have it known to any one else for a 
good deal of money. It has served me often to 
hide my traps or a bundle of skins in. There's 
no danger of a skulking Indian finding them 
there. It can't be seen from above, and no 
one would begin to think of it from below, 
unless they happened to tumble a panther into 
it as I did." 

Two or three miles further brought us to 
the largest lake, or expansion of the river, that 
we had yet seen. It burst upon us as we 
rounded the rocl^ promontory, which had 
hidden it from our view, like some scene of 
enchantment, and I thought at the time, that 
were I the master of all the genii of the Arabian 
Nights, I could not have commanded for my 
own especial admiration and enjoyment, a more 
delicious and picturesque scene. But neither 
space nor time will permit me to undertake a 
description. 

" Beautiful ! beautiful !" I exclaimed, drop- 
ping my paddle, and gazing with delight. 

" Yes, it's first-rate," replied my companion. 
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"There's lots of deer all along here for ten 
miles, up tp the head of the lake, and muskrats 
are as plenty as blackberries on them islands, 
and around them flats. !but do you see them 
pine woods yonder ? that's our pkce. It's just 
about half way up the lake, and a capital spot 
for a camp— dry tis a bone — plenty of wood, 
and no mosquitoes." And Joe industriously 
plied his paddle in the direction he pointed. 

We soon reached the spot indicated — ^the 
edge of an extensive pine barren, no under- 
wood obstructed the view through the gigantic 
trees, which towered their lofty heads to the 
clouds ; and in, some places not even the scan- 
tiest vegetation held the movable sand, that 
whirled in the gusts of wind around the sturdy 
trees with the uncontrolled freedom of the 
desert. 

Our baggage was soon landed, a place selec- 
ted, and preparations made for erecting our hut. 
A few saplings and bushes from the edge of 
the river were all that were required, and in a 
few hours we had a comfortable wigwam — 
completely sheltered from the weather on three 
sides, and a huge log fire blazing in front. An 
hour more, and a couple of black squirrels hung 
dangling from the ends of sticks implanted in 
the ground, and inclined at an angle towards 
the fire^ while a magnificent trout was broiling 
^ upon the glowing embers, and diffusing a most 
savory odor, which soon brought numerous 
lupine and vulpine visitors, who, by their how- 
ling, snufiinff, and scampering around our 
camp; seemed to envy us our luxurious repast. 
A thin cake of Indian meal, skilfully mixed by 
the old trapper, and baked upon a heated stone, 
completed the materials for crur supper. — And 
such a supper ! I thought of tlie peiiis soupres 
of Aspasia, and of Alcibiades ; and of Lucullus 
and the purple chamber, with feelings of the 
most perfect contempt. 

" Yes, as you say,'' exclaimed the X)ld man, 
" this fish is first-rate, but it aint a circumstance 
to what can be done in the cooking way. I'll 
tell you how you can cook a fish to make it 
taste just as you please. We'll try it some 
day. You take some nice clean clay and work 
it up a little, then catch your trout — or any 
other kind of fish — and don't scale or dress him, 
but just plaster him all over with the clay about 
an inch thick, and put him right into the hot 
ashes. When he's done the clay and scales 
will all peel off, and you'll have a dish that 
would bring to life any starved man, if he 
hadn't been dead more nor a week. That's 
the natural way " — au naturel, Joe would have 
said, had he been acquainted with the techni- 
calities of the cuisine — "but if you want an 
extra touch, cut a hole in him, and stick in a 
piece of salt pork or bear's feet, and a few 
beachnuts, or the meat of walnuts or butter- 
nuts, and Lord bless you, you'd think you was 
eating a water angel." 

"But come!" continued Joe, "we've got 
hrough supper, let's stir round and do some- 
l^ing. It's too late to set the traps, but we 
L take a shot at the deer." 
)ur boat was soon prepared. The jack, or 



light iron grate was erected upon a stake in 
the bow, at the height of six or seven feet. 
Soon from it flam^ a blazing fire of pine 
knots, throwing its light far around and be- 
neath the surface of the calm clear water, and 
illuminating the giant trees and wild rocks of 
the shores with the most curious effects of 
light and shade. The trapper stationed himself 
directly beneath the light, rifle in hand, while I 
cautiously and silently plied the paddle. A 
plashing in the water along the bank of the 
lake, where the deer had come down to drink 
and refresh themselves with a standing bath in 
the cool water, betrayed the game to Joe's 
practised ear. Our canoe slowly approached 
them. The simple animals, startled, but fasci- 
nated by the mysterious light, stood stupidly 
gazing at the flaming jack, and allowed us to 
approach within two or three rods. The spell 
that held them was broken by the crack of the 
rifle, and one of their number fell instantly 
dead with a ball through the brain. 

We obtained five the first night. The next 
day was spent in looking up muskrat tracks, 
and setting our traps, and in the evening the 
deer-shooting 'was resumed with equal success. 
In this way several days glided by with nothing 
to disturb the perfect enjoyment of the scene, 
except an occasional doubt as to how my mother 
would like my escapade. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A friendly warning.— A night visit from Indiana.— Downs 
dangerously wounded.— Retreat to the secret cavern. — 
.Jonathan's medical and culinary skill.— Life in a cave 
in the woods.— Recovery of Joe. 

A WEEK had passed-7-a week that, tested by 
the home associations which would once in a 
while intrude themselves, seemed long, but 
wliich measured by the current feelings of the 
moment, seemed but as an hour. It is thus 
the flight of time is ever noted : brooding over 
the reminiscences of the pst, or the hopes of 
the future, time seems a laggard, and we are 
tempted to direct all the ofiensive weapons we 
can muster, against the lazy fellow, as he floats 
on sluggish pinions by ; absorbed in the engage- 
ments, the thoughts, or the dutjes of the present, 
with what fearful and relentless velocity he 
passes, we no longer think of " killing " him, 
any more than we should think of killing the 
^agle as he stoops in the very majesty of speed, 
with a wild startling rush and whir from his 
lofty perch upon the finny prey that his appear- 
ance nas frightened from the clutches of some 
straggling hawk. 

A week had passed, and as yet we had met 
with no very extraordinary or thrilling adven- 
ture. I had not even seen a panther or a 
bear. The ordinary routine of deer-shooting 
and muskrat-catching employed us so fully, 
that we had not had time to look for them, but 
the interest and excitement of that occupation 
was beginning to flag. I began to long for 
something more piquant,^ , 
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It was just at the close of a laborious day, 
tbat I took the canoe and pushed out into tlie 
lake for the parpose of procuring the piscatory 
portion of our evening meal ; no difficult job, 
as may be supposed, where the fish were so 
plentiful and so unsophisticated — so utterly 
unaccustomed to the specious illusions of the 
baited hook. I had captured epough for the 
appetites of any two ordinary ichthyophagi, 
and was debating with myself the exceeding 
impropriety of continuing the sport merely as 
sport, when a gruff, guttural salutation struck 
my ear, and a canoe with a single Indian, who 
1 immediately recognized as Captain Pete, 
glided alongside. ^ 

" The general — ^where is him ?" demanded the 
captain. 

The general was a title in which I knew that 
Joe sometimes luxuriated, especially with his 
Indian friends, although I was ignorant of the 
source, or the manner in which it had been ac- 
quired. I replied that the general was ashore 
at the camp, and would be glad to see a friend 
that he thought so much of, as I knew he did 
of Captain Pete. 

" No," said the captain, " no stay — ^you tell 
him look out — ^Blacksnake bad man — ^he mean 
bad — ^I know him — ^tell general to sleep with one 
eye — ^take plenty care. You tell him ?" 

" Certainly, Pll tell him—" 

" Grood !" and the captain dropped his paddle 
into the water, and urged his light birchen bark 
towards the opposite side of the lake. 

There was something in the captain's voice 
and manner that conveyed far more meaning 
than his words. I saw that he was in earnest, 
and that he, at least, entertained the conviction 
that Joe was in some danger. My suspicions, 
and I must confess, to, some little extent my 
fears, were thoroughly aroused. I had heard 
80 much of Indian revenge, that notwithstand- 
ing Joe's contempt for fie semi-civilized and 
wholly demoralized red-skins that were about 
us, I was disposed to believe them still equal to 
those daring and bloody deeds that authentic 
history, as well as doubtful tradition, have so 
often described. I was sorry I had not ques- 
tioned Captain Pete a little, but he had started 
away so abruptly, having evidently wished to 
convey his warning without being seen linger- 
ing in the neighbomood of our camp, that I had 
not time to fairly recover myself before Jie was 
out of hearing. However, Joe will be able to 
form some judgment of the extent and charac- 
ter of t,he danger that threatens us, thought I, 
as I pulled up my anchor and made all haste to 
the shore. 

" Pooh \ pooh !" said Joe, as I finished my 
story, " 'taint nothing worth thinking of. Cap- 
tain Pete is a good old fellow, and he's always 
been a warm friend, as he ought to be, since I 
have done him some good turns in my time ; 
but he don't know over much. He's afraid of 
Blacksnake himself, and he thmk's he's domg a 
service by trying to frighten me." 

Joe's assurances were far from satisfying 
me. I could easily perceive that Captain Pete's 
mesfiage had made a much greater impression 



upon him than he was willing to allow. While 
I was telling my story he had looked around 
for his rifie — ^had taken it up, examined the flint 
and priming, and passed the ramrod down to be 
sure that it was loaded, all the time listening 
with evident interest, and asking questions that 
betrayed not quite so much recklessness as he 
endeavored to assume. 

" Pooh ! pooh !" said Joe, as he turned off 
and rested his rifle against the comer of our 
hut f but I was far from being assured either by 
his tone or his words. 

"You seem," said I, at the conclusion of 
quite a long and hot argument, in which I de- 
fended the received notions of Indian character, 
" you seem, Mr. Downs, to have a poor opinion 
of red-skin courage." 

" That I have, arid with good reason too. I 
don't know what they might have been once, 
but I know that rum and civilization have made 
them a poor, sneaking, cowardly set. Now 
off* to the west they are a little better ; but even 
there, they're no great shakes. Why, T was 
out there with Harrison, in Tecumseh's time, 
and I know that a deuced set of nonsense has 
been written and talked about the * lords of the 
forest' as you" call 'em. There was not a scout 
in the army that valued a single Indian more 
nor the snap of his thumb. They can't shoot — 
can't run — can't row— can't swim — can't do 
any thing with a white man, unless it is to starve 
longer, and that they have been brought up to. 
You see I'm a small man, and an old man, but 
if I can't lick, in fair fight, any single ladian 
you can pick up between here and the Rocky " 
Mountains, my name aint Downs, and I aint 
given to bragging much neither. They are 
just like them wolves," and Joe pointed to a 
lot of lupine attendants, that, as usual, were 
howling about at a respectful distance from our 
camp. " They are just like them wolves ; 
they'll hang around just as though they would 
eat you, and if you move a step towards them, 
they'll run like so many sheep." 

" Well, well," said I, " it may be as you say, 
we won't argue the subject any further — but I 
must say, that if Blacksnake feels towards you 
as you think he does, he has got no Indian 
blood in him if, sooner or later, he does not con- 
trive to get a shot at you. Why, I shouldn't 
wonder if he was prowling round here this 
very night." 

Joe laughed. > 

" You laugh," said I, " but tell me what is 
there to prevent him ?" 

" Nothing on earth," replied Joe, " excepting 
that he's afraid. I tell you he no more dares 
to come within speakmg distance of this old 
tool," touching his rifle, "than one of them wolves 
dares to come in here and help himself to fat 
out of that stew-pan." 

" Well," said I, " if there is no more danger 
than that, we're safe enough. There's no wolf 
yonder fool enough to give us a fair sight of 
his countenance ; so as I want a wolf-skin badly, 
I'll just step out, and try once more if I can't 
get a shot at these noisy cowards, that you liken 
me * lords of the forest' so contemptuously to." 
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Taking up ^my double-barrelled gun, I careful- 
ly loaded it with a full charge of heavy buck- 
shot. 

" Go round by the right," replied Joe, " and 
you'll hem 'em in between the lake and our fire ; 
and perhaps you'll get a chance to take one of 
the fellows as they rush by you." 

Following his directions, I started oflT, raakinff 
a small detour, and leaving the trapper seated 
before the fire industriously platting a deer-skin 
rope. Long after I had passed out of sight of 
the camp into the shade of the tall woods, I 
could see his figure fully revealed in the flash- 
ing light of the pine-log fire. 

The night was an impressive one ; there was 
somethinff heavy and threatening in the air, al- 
though there were no decided indications of a 
storm. The wind came sluggishly across the 
bosom of the lake, shghtly wrinkling its sur- 
face, and sighing with gentle, but exceedingly 
mournful tones among the tops of the lofty 
trees. It is curious what difierent sounds are 
produced by winds of equal force at difierent 
times in the same place. It is true, the pheno- 
menon can be explained by reference to the com- 
parative temperature, moisture and density of 
the atmosphere ; but the difierence of those 
tones has a meaning to many ears that cannot 
be explained away with the explanation of the 
physical cause. In this instance the wind had 
perhaps additional significance from its harmony 
with my feeUngs — it was a foreboding wind. 
The moon, too, seemed triste as she worked her 
way through the masses of fleecy clouds, occa- 
sionally dartinff upon the surface of the ruffled 
lake a beam that was instantly broken into a 
thousand sparkling gems of light, and anon hid- 
ing behind some jeSous cloud, as if glad for a 
moment to fly the sight of a bad earth. It was 
altogether such an evening as the Huntsman of 
the Hartz would have selected for a pleasant 
moonlight ride. 

But although as sensible to the spiritual in- 
fluences of the weather, as I have ever been 
impassive to its physical effects, I had but a 
short time to indulge in the mere sentiment of 
the time and scene. The wolves were much 
the most interesting objects of the moment, and 
fully occupied my attention. I had succeeded 
in approaching a party of them without being 
perceived. I could not see them, but I could 
distinguish the spot, from their noises, at which 
they were congregated, and was slowly and 
cautiously closing in upon them. I had arrived 
within about fifty yards of the lake, and some 
three or four hundred yards below our camp, 
the light of which I could clearly see, when a 
sudden rush took place, and the gaunt forms of 
half a dozen of the famished wretches fiitted 
by me. I raised my gun, and with finger on 
the trigger, fairly covered one of them as he 
bound^ by at a distance of not more than three 
or four rods ; but 1 did not fire ; why or for 
what reason it is impossible to say. It seemed 
as though there was something providential in 
it, although it was probably nothing but one of 
those moments of indecision which the keenest 
sportsman will recollect to have felt. It was 



but an instant, but that instant was enough. 
The next, or to speak more correctly, the very 
same moment a tall shadowy figure glided from 
behind the trunk of a mighty pine. I dropped 
my gun from its level, and stared with pure 
unthinking and unreflective wonder at the 
strange apparition. In a moment another figure 
glided out, and again another, and there was 
clearly revealed the forms of three stalwart In- 
dians, creeping along from tree to tree in the 
direction of our fire. Without a moment's 
thought, I turned in nearly upon their rear, and 
followed them with a step as noiseless as ever 
trod an Indian war-path. I was not afraid — 
in fact I never was more perfectly cool ; but I 
had that intense concentration of feeling, which, 
while it leaves the physical powers in full play, 
prevents thought, or perhaps the mind in such 
cases is so lightning-like in its action, that we 
do not perceive its processes. At any rate it 
seemed to me as if 1 only felt I acted by a 
kind of instinct : my mind appeared to b^ dif- 
fused through my whole body, and my legs and 
arms to know as much as my head. 

Slowly and cautiously the Indians drew to- 
wards our camp, and slowly and cautiously I 
followed them. I have since frequently thought 
of a dozen plans that I might have adopted. I 
might, by firing my gun, have frightened the 
Indians from their purpose, and perhaps put Joe 
on his guard ; or 1 might, by swiftly making a 
detour, have reached the camp, when by taking 
to the trees we could have nad a fair fight — 
and had there been six Indians instead of 5iree, 
we should undoubtedly have had the- best of it. 
But I did net know what objects the Indians 
had in view, and these are thoughts that came 
afterwards, or that can only be made advan- 
tageous at the moment by great natural courage, 
thoroughly educated in the school of danger. I 
had a mir share of the first, but the education 
was wanting, and, as I have said, I felt rather 
than thought. 

The Indians had arrived within ten or fifteen 
rods of our hut when they stopped, and ap- 
peared to me to be holding a consultation, while 
grouped for a moment in the deep shadow of 
the trees. They had evidently not the slight- 
est suspicion that any one was in their rear. 
They were altogether too much occupied with 
the sight in front of them to think of suspect- 
ing danger from any other quarter. Cautiously 
closing up, I had advanced to within twenty or 
thirty paces of them, and could distinctly see 
their figures well defined in all their outlines, 
especially as I now had got them nearly in a 
line with our fire, which was blazing away 
riffht merrily, and thro\^'ing a prodigious volume 
of hght to the tops of the loftiest trees. Joe 
was seated in precisely the same position in 
which I had left him. His face was turned 
nearly towards us, and his body sUghtly bent 
downwards, as he held on to the thongs of 
deer-skin attached to a peg driven into the 
ground. The fire light shone full upon his 
person, making a fair and easy target 

A slight movement was made by the group. 
I had hardly time to see and comprehend it, 
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when two rifles flashed almost simnltaneoasly, 
iDd the echoes of their sharp reports rolled 
through the woods. I saw the trapper jump 
to his feet, raise his hand above his nead and 
totter backwards, and at the same instant the 
third Indian levelled his rifle at him, but the 
skulking murderer was too slow in his motions : 
with a kind of sigh and a grunt he jumped a step, 
or two forwards, his gun going off at random, 
and fell dead with a charge of buck-shot through 
his body. In the thousandth part of a second, 
and with an aim as calm ana as sure as ever 
pointed gun against whirring partridge or flit- 
ting quail, I gave one of the other two the con- 
tents of my remaining barrel — he never knew 
what killed him. Without pausing for a mo- 
ment, I dashed forward at; the third fellow. He 
turned, jumped back a few feet, and clubbed 
his nnloaded rifle to receive me. Without 
making at first a downright blow, against which, 
perhaps, he would have been upon his guard, 
and which, from the imperfect light, might have 
exposed myself, had he too been making a blow 
at the same time, I made a straight forward 
thrust, and struck him a severe blow in the 
face. He staggered back, and before he could 
recover himself, with an overhand slashing cut, 
I brought the heavy barrels down upon his 
bare skull. He fell like a log. There was no 
need of any questions. I knew that he was 
dead. I felt the bones crack and crumble be- 
neath the force of my blow. Without stopping 
a moment I bounded on to our hut r there 1 saw 
a sight that for a moment completely stupefied 
me. Joe had fallen backwards, his head rest- 
ing, sUghtly raised, against the upright of our 
hu^ where leaned his rifle, and to first appear- 
ance, dead. A large portion of the left eye- 
brow was cut away and hung down over the 
eye, and from the dangerous-looking wound 
the dark blood slowly dribbled down over his 
face. A slight movement showed that there 
was still some life left in him. I raised his 
head, and placed it in an easy position ; and felt 
his pulse, which was beating with wonderful 
rapidity, but so faintly as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. In a moment he opened his eyes, or 
rather eye, which gradually lightened with re- 
turning consciousness. His Ups moved — I put 
my ear close to his i^iouth — ^^ Water," he mur- 
mured. 

In an instant I was myself again. I felt that 
it was no time for doubt and indecision. The 
little medical knowledge that I had picked up 
\ by stray reading, and visiting " doctor shops," 
was instantly available ; and I thought ot all 
the curious cases that I had heard of, where 
people had been shot all to pieces and survived. 
*' Never say die," thought I ; and with that vul- 

fj but encouraging maxim almost on my lips, 
jumped to the lake and returned with a can 
of the fresh water. Joe took a draught, which 
revived him a little, while I set to and washed 
his face ; upon cleaning the wound, I found it 
did not present so formidable an appearance. 
By passing my finger along through it, I found 
tlut the ball bad glanced obliqumy above and 
through the eyebrow ; but that the bone was 



not injured, although the concussion had at 
first stunned him. I was preparing to restore 
the flap and bind it up, when I became sensible 
that the old man, who had again become uncon- 
scious, was lying in a pool of blood, which Mad 
completely saturated his clothes on one side, 
and the ground around him. The true cause 
of his exhaustion was revealed. The wound 
in the head, as I had thought, was of no great 
consequence. He was dying from loss of 
blood. There was no time to lose — I threw a 
few pine-knots on the fire, turned Joe over on 
one side, and cut and tore the bloody part of 
his clothes from him, in less time than it takes 
to tell of it. A small wound, corresponding 
nearly to the intercostal space of the fifth and 
sixth ribs, was slowly pouring forth the tide of 
life, already reduced to its lowest ebb. I had 
no means of probing it ; but I could feel, upon 
pressure, the crepitation of the broken rib. 
Some indefinite ideas of internal bleeding 
flashed through my mind ; but, thought I, he 
may as well die from internal as external bleed- 
ing — the only thing that I can do, is to plug the 
wound. Tearing off a square piece of linen, I 
placed it over the wound and forced the centre 
of it into the orifice between the two ribs, 
with the point of my ramrod, making a kind of 
pouch, into which I continued to cram small 
pieces of linen until I had distended it into a 
good and efficient plug. This finished, I com- 
menced clearing away the coagulated clots, 
when, as I was passing my hand over his side, 
imagine my joy at. feeling a hard, round sub- 
stance directly beneath the skin, and in a line 
some six or eight inches backwards from the 
wound. I felt it again ; it was clearly and de- 
cidedly a rifle-ball. The case was now clear; 
it needed no surgeon to make a correct diag- 
nosis. The ball had not entered the body, it 
had touched the lower end of the rib, fractur- 
ing it and rupturing the intercostal artery ; and 
glancing a little upwards, had slipped round 
upon the bone, directly beneath the skin. 
" He'll live ! I know he'll live !" I exclaimed ; 
and as if in confirmation of my opinion, the old 
trapper opened his eyes and exhibited signs of 
returning consciousness. 

But much remained to be done. There, at 
a Uttle distance, lay three savages, dead! — 
killed by my own hand ! It seemed like ' a 
dream. I could hardly believe it possible, and 
yet there was no room to doubt. There were 
too many proofs of a fact, which, if I had read 
it in any of my favorite romances, I should 
have thought improbable and exaggerated. One, 
or at most two Indians would have been enough 
for any ordinary hero of a novel. But three ! 
What a complete verification of the old adage, 
that " truth is strange, stranger than fiction." 
I took a torch and went to where they lay. 
Their contorted and stiffening forms, and con- 
vulsed features, were far more fearful to look 
upon than they could have been when alive, 
and armed with the powers and energies of de- 
termined malice. They looked as though they 
yet meditated revenge ; and revenged Siey as- 
suredly would be as soon as their fate became 
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known to their friends in the neighborhood, 
unless something was done to baffle detection 
or pursuit. Without Joe's assistance, I could 
hardly expect to make much resistance ; with- 
out his advice, I knew not what to do. I 
thought of changing our camp, but where could 
we go ? I thought of putting my companion 
into the canoe and starting for home — ^but could 
he stand so long a Voyage ; and how could I 
get him round the rapids ? It would kill him 
to carry him on my shoulders in his present 
state. I tried to talk with him,' and set his 
opinion of the probable danger of attack from 
other Indians, and as to the course we should 
pursue ; but he was too exhausted with loss of 
blood to comprehend even what I said, much 
less reply. I wad in a perfect quandary. It 
seemed as if every moment lost, was as much 
as our lives were worth ; and I could not but 
look around upoa the tall shadowy trees, and 
fancy that I could almost hear the yells of a 
dozen savages, leaping with brandished toma- 
hawks from behina them. In such a case I 
might perhaps escape, by taking to the bush ; 
but poor Joe ! his little spark of life would be 
readily extinguished. 

At this moment of my greatest peplexity, a 
thought of the cave Joe had pointed out to me 
flashed upon my mind. It came like an inspi- 
ration from Deity. I did not wait to think twice, 
and in less than twenty minutes I had all our 
essential goods and chattels in the canoe. A 
few leaves in the bottom of the boat, and our 
blankets folded on them, made as comfortable a 
bed as any invalid could wish, and taking up 
Joe in my arms, who really seemed light from 
loss of blood, I laid him so gently upon it as 
hardly to extort a sigh. 

Not a little relieved in my mind did I feel 
when I had pushed out fairly into the lake. 
Steering as direct a course as I could, two 
hours paddling brought us to where the expand- 
ecT water again contracted itself to the narrow 
boundaries of the river. The range of tall black 
cliffs in which I knew the cave to be, here com- 
menced, but as it ran a distance of several miles, 
I began to be afraid that I might have some dif- 
ficulty in findinff the exact spot. Fortune, 
however, favored me, and I had not got much 
further when my canoe ran almost bow-on the 
little island lying before the cave. Gliding into 
the narrow and shallow channel between the 
two, I soon succeeded in fastening tie canoe to 
a small bush directly beneath the ledge that con- 
cealed the entrance. Taking a pine-knot and 
a tinder-box, I commenced climbing up to it, 
which, as the moon was exceedingly fitful in 
her light, and as I could not recollect precisely 
the steps we had taken m the day time, was 
more difficult than I expected. Once up, I 
crept inside and struck a light. * A few small 
bats were at first a little startlSi by the intrusion, 
but besides these all was quiet. The aspect of 
the place was eminently comfortable ; it was 
so dry and clean, while the windings of the 
long, nearly level, and lofly saloon, put at rest 
all fear of the possibility of a light being seen 
from the entrance. 



But the next question was how to get Joe into 
it. However, I felt so inspired by my success 
so far, that I considered that a minor difficulty, 
which I was determined should not trouble me. 
I knew I could haul him in easy enough, but 
my great care was to do it so as not to give him 
Mdn, or again start the hemorrhage of his wound. 
This I contrived to accomplish by pulling the 
comers of the blanket from beneath him, leav- 
ing him in the middle of it, and bringing them 
up over him and tying them in a firm knot. To 
this knot I attached a cord of deer-skin, and 
taking the other end up to the ledge, with a 
good strong steady piill I brought the blanket, 
with Joe in it, up to the ledge. A few low 
groans, which I heard with almost positive 
pleasure, inasmuch ag they showed there was 
still life in him, a fact which I had more than 
once doubted as we were coming down, were 
the only evidences of suffering in his rough 
ascent. Stretching him temporarily upontJe 
softest looking stone I could find, in a few 
minutes I had a bed rigged for him, which, 
as Joe afterwards acknowledged, was " good 
enough for the President, or the Queen of 
England." A few moments more I had all our 
goods hauled up, our canoe stowed away in the 
bushes of the Kttle island, and a good fire throw- 
ing around its mellow light and sending up its 
smoke among the arches and crevices of the ca- 
vern, disturbmg no one but the bats, who soon 
found themselves compelled to -evacuate the 
premises. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

An opportune arrival.— Return to the village.— Bad news. 
—Jonathan hurries home.— His mother's death.— A spi- 
ritual yisitation. 

For three weeks we lived in these comfortable 
and secure quarters, the old man gradually 
gaining strength, but still incapable of any ex- 
ertion. . He had been so nearly exsanguinated 
that his recovery was necessarily slow, Sthough 
it is probable that but for the loss of blood, in- 
flammatory symptoms might have developed 
themselves, that would have severely taxed my 
little stock of medical science to treat. For 
three weeks we thus lived, and yet time did not 
pass tardily. I had so much responsibility, so 
much to do, and so much to think of, that the 
hours glided by with the greatest rapidity. 

In the daytime 1 mostly staid at hopie, except 
during two or three cautious excursions for 
partridges and other small game, amusing my- 
self as I best might, preparing our meals, talk- 
ing with Joe, or rather to him, for I would riot 
allow him to say much for fear of the wound in 
his side, and walking up and down, building 
castles in the air, in every one of which there 
was precisely such a nice, cozy, comfortable 
and secret cavern as ours. In the night I 
sallied out for fuel and fish : on the other side 
of the little island, in the main channg 
were plenty of rock-bass, perch, an^^^ 
and towaros some marshy ground d^Bi^ 
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posite side of the river, with an hour's bobbing I 
could half fill the canoe with eels. 

The cooking afforded much occupation and 
amusement, and exercised my ingenuity not a 
little. I took it into ray head that Joe must 
have soups of some kind, and boiled meats in- 
stead of roast ; but unfortunately our tin can 
had become leaky, and our only other vessel 
was a small wooden pail ; but by unstocking my 
rifle-barrel, closing up the vent, and inserting 
the muzzle into an orifice cut into the side of 
the psdl a little above the level of the bottom, I 
contrived to make a machine that answered 
every purpose. By inserting the gun-barrel, 
and putting the other end in the fce, I had a 
capital soup pot ; on plugging up the orifice I 
had a water pail, or a Jive-bait bucket. The 
best materials for soup I found, after several 
trials, were thin pieces of fish dried in the sun, 
and pounded up with a cracker. " How do you 
like that?" said I, as I fed the first mess of it to 
Joe, with a piece of birch bark folded up for a 
spoon. 

" Good !" whispered Joe, " it goes right into 
my veins." 

And then such a variety of soups as we had ! 
There was bass-soup— pickerel-soup — ^mullet- 
soup — and eel-soup, with partridge and black- 
bmi broths, and I even attempteid a number of 
experiments at flavoring them with wintergreen, 
birch-bark and sassafras, some of which, I 
could not but think, were tolerably successful, 
although Joe allowed that he " rather liked the 
plain soup the best." 

It was the last evening of our third week 
that I was seated before the fire, busily en- 
gaged stringmg worms for an eel-bob : Joe was 
stretched upon his bed on the opposite side, 
and as I supposed in a sound sleep ; but upon 
looking up from my work, I found his eyes 
fixed upon me with the greatest intentness, 
and witn a peculiar expression that induced me 
to ask him if he wanted any thing. 

" My God ! Mr. Jonathan," exclaimed Joe, 
" how can I ever repay you ?" 

" Repay me ! what for ? what do you mean ?" 

" For all that you have done for me. Here, 
you have saved my life, and have nursed and 
tended me just like a mother, and have fed me, 
and what's more, have staid here shut up in 
this old den, without a single impatient loot or 
gesture. Fve watched you all the time. But 
if I can't repay you, perhaps God will, and 
that's some comfort." 

" Pshaw ! Joe, don't talk foolish." 

"There's no foolishness about it. It must 
be tiresome. This aint no place for a fellow ! 
as young and strong as you are, and 'tisn'ti 
what I bargained you should have, and Fmt 
not going to stand it any longer. I've been 
thinking of something. We may have to stay 
h^ three weeks more before 1 snaU be strong 
enough to walk round the long portage, and 
you see my ribs want a little tinkering up by 
the doctors, and that ball cut out of my lick ; 
and besides that, our meal is all out, and our 
craj|kers must be nearly gone, for I have 
noticed that you have not eaten one for several 



days. Now, I can move about a little here and 
help myself, and I think that the best plan is 
for you to Lay in a pretty good stock of wood 
and fish, and then take the canoe and start for 
the village. We've got a good moon now, and 
if you start just at sundown, and paddle all 
night, you'll be in the morning at the first 
rapids, and from there you can easily get in 
town by three or four o'clock in the afternoon ; 
and then you go right to Dan Wright, who 
keeps the red wooden grocery store, and tell 
him all about it, and he'll get somebody with 
him and start in ten minutes. He'll be up here 
in two days, and then I can be carried round 
the falls and reach home before the week is 
out." 

Joe's proposition was debated pro and con, 
but, as it really appeared the only feasible plan, 
and, as he was perfectly confident of being able 
to do his part, I at last, although with some 
reluctance, consented to it. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we were not compelled to put it into 
execution, as the very next morning the means 
of escape from our confinement were presented 
tons. 

I had risen rather late, having been employed 
according to Joe's suggestion, during most of 
the night laying in a good stock of wood and 
eels ; when, stepping to the mouth of the cave 
to take a look-out, I saw a canoe, with two 
persons m it, coming up the stream ; I ran for 
my pocket spy-glass, and soon ascertained that 
they were white men. 

" Then they must be old Simmons and his 
son/' said Joe; " there's no one else that would 
be coming up this way." 

Satisfied that the old man was right, I got 
our canoe out from its hiding-place, and paddled 
out into the main channel to meet them. They 
were somewhat surprised at seeing me, and 
listened with not a Httle interest, and even 
uneasiness to my story. 

" Well, I declare now, that's monstrous bed," 
exclaimed old Simmons, "why, the ugly critters 
might take a notion to have a shot at us." 

" I shouldn't wonder," said I. " It would be 
far the safest plan for you to turn round, and 
help me to get Mr. Downs down the river." 

"Well, perhaps so, but where is he? let's 
see him, and see what he says." 

We ascended to the cave, when, after a little 
conversation with Joe, the matter was arranged. 
A slight touch of anxiety, as to the notions of 
revenge the "ugly critters" might take into 
their heads, quickening the really kind and 
benevolent feelings of the new comers, all was 
soon ready. Joe was lowered into the canoe, 
and we started off. Arrived at the rapids, wo 
easily made a litter of two poles and a blanket 
and carried him round. In the afternoon of 
the third day we reached the village. Joe was 
at once put in the doctor's hands, who assured 
him that he couldn't have been better treated, 
and that a few weeks more would make him 
as sound and as strong as ever. I, however, 
could not look after him any further, as I found 
an urgent letter, which had been awaiting me 
for three or four days, requiring me to come 
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home immediately. "My mother," it stated, 
"had suddenly been taken quite ill, very ill, 
indeed dangerously ill ;" and I " must not lose 
time." 

Early the next morning I had taken my seat 
on the mail-stage, and was hurrying home as 
fast as the nature of the roads would admit, but 
at a pace that seemed to me the very antithesis 
of speed. Going over the ground as often as 
I had at the commencement and end of our 
quarterly vacations, 1 had formed quite an 
intimate acquaintance with the coachman ; so, 
iseating myself on the box, I plied him with all 
manner of persuasives, not forgetting the 
brandy and water at the stopping-places, and 
thus made out to set a mile or two an hour 
more out of his straming team. 

" Oh ! it isn't my horses that I care any thing 
about," said Jehu, " it won't hurt them ; it's my 
coach-springs and axletrees: if they break, 
we're stuck ;" and on we went, bumpinff along 
over the rocks and corduroy roads, or through 
the mud holes, with the wheels alternately in 
the air one moment, and the next buried to the 
hub in the deep ruts — the coach body swinging 
to and fro, and bounding upward and down, in 
a manner that would have puzzled any ordinary 
natural philosopher to reconcile with the com- 
mon theory of gravitation. To the inside pas- 
sengers the motion appeared to be much more 
curious than agreeable. They bounced about, 
knocking, pushing and huddling each otJier; 
one mwnent striking their heads against the 
top of the coach, and the next settling to their 
seats with a force that made their teeth snap, 
and which seemed expressly intended to test 
the elasticity of the vertebral column. 

" Driver ! driver !" exclaimed a fat man, with 
a remarkable red face, who, by dint of hard 
holding on, had contrived to get his head out of 
the front window-^" Driver ! I say, what the 
d 1—" 

His inquiry was cut short by a blow under 
liie chin from the window-sill, and a knock on 
the occiput from above, and his rubicund and 
perspiring visage disappeared with an expres- 
«ion of perfect despair. The whole thing was 
ludicrous enough, but I was in no m(KKi to 
enjoy it. I was too anxious and impatient to 
reach home — a terrible foreboding, vague and 
indefinite, (for I would not allow myself to 
.give it shape or form,) had taken possession of 
me. I felt as one conscious of impending evil, 
the very magnitude of which paralyzes mind 
snd sense ! We shut our eyes : we dare not 
think. 

Notwithstanding our haste, we did not arrive 
at my native village until quite late in the after- 
noon. As the coach had a number of passen- 
gers to set down, I knew that I could reach 
home sooner on foot ; so jumping from the box, 
I rushed onward with the speSl of fear and 
hope. As I came within sight of the house, a 
good many strange and unusual circumstances 
attracted my attention. The windows were all 
open, and I could perceive that a number of 
people were moving about within. At the door 
and in the long low porch, where in early 



infancy I had so often played bo-peep with my 
mother through the foliage of the thick wood- 
bine; and where later she so often sat and 
listened, with half a smile and half a tear, to 
the legends I was so fond of reading to her, 
were several persons silent and montionless, or 
if moving at all, with evidently cautious steps. 
In the broad esplanade of green in front of the 
dwelling, or leaning on the white paling, lined 
with the lilac, the rose and the honeysuckle, 
were several quiet groups, gazing at the house 
with a subdued andserious air tniEit sent an icy 
chill through my beating heart. Some of these 
were miserably clad — ^in rags — and had the 
wo-begone look that poverty, superadded to 
ill-health, cannot fail to produce, but they were 
the only natural or cheering part of the sight, 
for my mother I had been accustomed to see 
surrounded, more than half her time, by the 
sick and the poor. , 

No one spoke as I entered the gate, but they 
all looked at me with a sad and pitying expres- 
sion. I longed to ask a question, but I dare not 
I wanted to ask for what so many people were 
collected round the house. Oh ! 1 could have 
hugged to my heart the most shrivelled and re- 
pulsive, pauper present, had he or she but said 
they had come for a little more medicine for the 
sick children, or more tea and sugar for the bed- 
ridden grandmother. They were silent, and I 
lost all hope — I felt that they had eathered 
about to attend the death-bed of their benefac- 
tress and friend. I felt that they had come not 
to solicit new favors, but from a grateful recol- 
lection of the past. 

,1 strode on across the green, and ascended 
the porch. An old friend of my mother ad- 
vanced and took my hand. I could not speak, 
but must have looked the question, for he in- 
stantly replied, " She is livinff yet." 

I passed on, and entered uie sick room : the 
doctor, nurse and attending friends made way 
for me, and I stood by her side. My mother 
must have heard and recognized my footstep, 
for her glazed eyes had been alreadfy dimmed 
by the touch of death. Her hand extended it- 
self to greet me. I took it, and felt the feeble 
pressure of her small fingers upon mine. A 
faint but happy smile played upon her lips; 
they parted, and gently, but distinctly, she mur- 
mured, " My son !" The next moment her fea- 
tures were fixed in the cold, hard rigidity of 
death. 

Dead ! impossible ! It could not be ! It 
could not be that the pleasant and beautiful 
world had been thus instantaneously palsied at 
a single stroke — that the sun was for ever dark- 
ened, and that the moon would no longer give 
her cheerful light — ^that the trees were withered, 
and the grass faded, and all nature tinged with 
a black funereal hue of grief and death ! 

It could not be that life, to me so full of hap- 
piness and joy, had, at one blow, been converted 
into a dismal and dreary blank — ^ voyage with- 
out a haven — a pilgrimage without a shrine! 
Ii could not be ! and yet it was. There lay the 
remains of all that made the world a pleasure, 
life an object, and even heaven a hope. 
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Oh ! the agony of that first night. The dark- 
ness of my chamber was comparative light to 
the intense thick blackness that seemed to fill 
my brain, and to dos the pulses of my heart. 
I buried my head in me folds of the pillow, com- 
pressed my beating temples with my hands, and 
struggled, as if with a mighty ai^l fearful de- 
mon, who, with a grasp upon my throat, was 
cmshins me to the ground. 

The lonff night had nearly passed, when I 
was startled by a slight noise in my apartment. 
It sounded like the passage of some li^ht body 
through the air, or like the gentle rusmng of a 
leaf. I raised my head from the bed on which 
I had thrown myself without undressing, and 
list^ed. It came again. There was a low 
sli^t murmur, and then my mother's voice dis- 
tinctly pronounced the words, . 

"My son ! my son !" 

The words seemed for a time to float upon 
the air, and then die away with a cadence so 
reproachful, yet so sweet and mild, as to pierce 
the deepest recesses of my heart. They ceased ! 
I raised myself from the bed, and stretching 
forth my arms exclaimed, " Mother ! Mother ! 
speak to me," out no answer was returned. 
All was silent, save the occasional footfall of 
the watchers of the dead. 

I know that all this can be easily and natu- 
rally explained as the efiect of imagination — as 
the mere fancy of a distempered and excited 
bram. But, if dubious about accepting such an 
explanation even now, I should have scorned it 
at the time. The words — the tones, were too 
distinct — too real. They fell upon my soul 
like oil upon the troubled waters ; or like the 
vdce of Him upon the billows of Gennesareth. 

I arose and stood by the side of my mother's 
remains. I could gaze upon them without 
feeling longer that utter prostration of soul, that 
intense and desperate anguish. I knew that 
that lifeless clay was not my mother ; it was 
something that once appertained to her, and 
therefore sacred — something that she had used 
and had discarded, while sne herself was still 
with me and around me. I felt perfectly caln^ 
—almost happy in the thought, and I acted as 
I felt, so much so as to excite remark. On the 
day of the funeral, I overheard one of the spec- 
tators say, " Well, he seems to take it mighty 



at answer, if I had wished to answer it, 
could I have made to such an observation ? Have 
toki them, as I then firmly believed, that that 
was not my mother they were bearinff to the 
tomb, that she still remained in the old home, 
had visited me in my chamber, had spoken to 
me ? I should have been met with an almost 
universal smile of derision and contempt. 
Fools ! fools ! who thus dare to dogmatize upon 
tbe awful and mysterious possibilities of the 
^tual world. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Jonathan's mother.— Commences the study of medicine.— > 
Medicine and its professors.— Student fancies. 

How aptly has time been termed " The Con- 
soler." " The Destroyer " is hardly more ap- 
propriate, for surely he relieves as much distress 
as he causes ; cures as many wounds as he in- 
flicts. I could not but continue to mourn my 
mother's death, but time, in his rapid flight, had 
brought so many new scenes, and thoughts,^ 
and feelings, that in a few short weeks I found, * 
much to my surprise, that the keen edffe of 
grief had become materially blunted, f was 
not only surprised, but ashamed — ashamed that 
I could not keep up the strong sense of woe — 
ashamed that I could allow any of the objects or 
interests of life to drive her image, for a mo- 
ment, from my mind. I thought there must be 
something wrong in my moral constitution, and 
that I deserved to be looked upon by all with 
that contempt that I felt for myself. 

She was so much more than a mere mother 
to me— a friend and companion ; one who took, 
or with tbe most delicate tact aflected to take, 
an interest in all my boyish sports and occupa- 
tions — seldom directly opposing my wishes and 
inclinations, but adroitly curbing and directing 
them. How well I comd recollect numberless 
instances of that kind of gentle leading and 
guiding, which, at the time, I did not perceive 
or understand ! How many instances too, of 
the sacrifice of her feelings and taste to a jea- 
lous anxiety for my safety and welfare ! 

Alas for my sensibility and feeling ! it was 
but a very few weeks after her decease that I 
began, as I have said, to take a renewed interest 
in the affairs^of life. In this, however, respect 
for her expressed wishes actuated me, and, 
when joined to the solicitations of my guardian 
and friends, and the desire for some kind of 
agreeable and useful occupation, induced me to 
enter upon a course of medical study. I had 
but little idea that I should ever carry my pro- 
fessional toowledge into practice, but the study 
itself was sufficiently enticing,. and soon it ab- 
sorbed every faculty of my mind. 

There is so much in the science of medicine 
and its collateral branches to gratify the noblest, 
as well as the meanest and most prurient cu- 
riosity, that it is no wonder that young men 
take to it with an avidity and enthusiasm that 
the students of other professions seldom feel. 
There is jione of the aridity complained of in the 
law — ^none of the dulness and formality of theo- 
logy. Every thing is new, fresh and interesting. 
The most fertile portion of the broad field of na- 
ture is thrown open, wherein lie hidden the mbst 
recondite secrets — ^the most curious mysteries. 
Anatomy reveals the structure of that wonder- 
ful machine, which in point of complexity, yet 
perfect adjustment and adaptati(m of parts, so 
infinitely surpasses the most ingenious products 
of the mechanician's skill ; Physiolo^. the vi- 
tal functions and the intricate laws of life ; and 
Pathology, the organic lesions — the changes 
of structure, the w^„|yj4,yt^j>C§Q,§nin^ 
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machine. Chemistry and Materia Medica are 
broad paths to the very arcana of nature ; a 
little rough, perhaps, at first, but paved with the 
gems of science and strewn with the flowers of 
truth. As the student advances, the path grows 
more and more pleasant and picturesque^ dis- 
closing, at-each step, new scenes to stimulate 
curiosity or reward toil. The institutes and his- 
tory of medicine fdmish themes for the pro- 
foundest reflection, subjects for the most refined 
philosophic analysis, and incitements to the 
« most engrossing application. The student, as 
he advances, ascends ; his views grow more 
and more comprehensive; his mental vision 
takes in the vast materials pf a long continued 
and copious induction. He finds uiat there is 
much truth mingled with much error, but he 
learns to distinguish between the two ; he learns 
to separate the logical deduction from the vaga- 
ries of theory, the prejudices of ignorance, or 
the perversions of craft. He learns to estimate 
at their proper value the pretensions of charla- 
tans and the crudities of professional humbugs, 
who take advantage of that quality of the human 
mind that disposes it to believe any thing, if it 
is sufficiently improbable, to foist upon the world 
some miserable but fortunately short-lived delu- 
sion. He sees that there always have been, 
and probably always will be, such pretenders, 
and that they always have had, and always will 
have their dupes, who greedily swallow as 
new and important discoveries, what are often- 
times nothing more than the exploded quack- 
eries of ignorant antiquity. But amid all, he 
sees the pure stream of science welling from 
its fountain in Cos — for centuries after the time 
of Hippocrates receiving scarce an addition — 
now gradually and slowly enlarging its current, 
steadily winding its way in despite of all obsta- 
cles, and mirroring in its waters the very image 
of truth — ^truth often indemonstrable from the 
nature of its essence, and often incommunicable 
to the vulgar from its form, but still truth. He 
feels a pride in his profession, the ground of 
which the uninitiated cannot appreciate or un- 
derstand. He feels a confidence too, that al- 
though the credulity of a portion of the public, 
like me stomach of the ostrich, rejects nothing, 
however crude, the majority of the intelligent 
classes will ever believe, that a man of clear 
head and thorough education, who practises the 
received principles of his profession, and com- 
bines with his personal observation the expe- 
rience of ages, is full as likely to form correct 
opinions and give correct advice, as any seventh 
son of a seventh son, however ignorant ; or any 
crotchety German enthusiast, however wild. 

,It was with a strong natural predilection, 
then, for such studies, and a tolerably good pre- 
liminary education, consisting maiifly of a little 
Latin, less Greek, and a pretty fair smattering 
of French and Spanish, that I became enroUeB 
on the list of students, five or six in number, 
of the two principal physicians of the place. 
The elder had been a practitioner almost from 
the first settlement of the village, and had ac- 
quired a high and widespread reputation. For 
>rty miles round, his name, in the mouths of 



those who do the most to confer a local medical 
immortality — ^the old women — ^was a synonyme 
for science and skill. And well did he ideserve 
his renown, although not a learned man— the 
pressing demands of his extensive practice pre- 
cluding the possibility of regular sudy — yet he 
had a vast fund of information, mostly tie re- 
sult of his own observation, and much of that 
practical medical tact, without which mere 
erudition, even when combined vnth personsd 
experience, is comparatively useless. He was 
not one of that class of physicians who see in a 
case only a confused unconnected assemblage 
of symptoms, and who address their remedies 
to^e lanffuage rather than to the proximate 
causes of the aisease ; nor yet of that class, who, 
slaves to some foregone conclusion, which they 
endeavor to make universal in its application, 
can see, in the vast varieties of disease, nothing 
but the lesion of some particular tissue, or the 
derangement of some favorite organ. 

His partner was a much younger man, fresh 
from the hospitals and lecture-rooms, and filled 
with professional enthusiasm, which to some 
extent he communicated to the students, who 
naturally fell more immediately under his su- 
pervision. His pictures of college and hospital 
life excited my imagination to the highest 
pitch. 

The anatomical theatre I imagined to be a 
splendid saloon, richly embellish^ with snowy 
skeletons, dried preparations, and morbid spe- 
cimens, where nature daily gave audience to 
her favorite pupils. 

The hospital was a palace, divided into long 
and lofty wards, furnished in the geometric 
style, with beautiful beds at regular intervals, 
upon which reposed the most fascinating forais 
of disease. 

In my dreams I saw interminable vistas of 
magnificent ulcers, dislocations, and compound 
fractures, and lofty halls strewn with cadavers, 
with hundreds of incipient Boerhaaves, flourish- 
ing their scalpels amid the confused vocifera- 
tions of " Eureka ! Eureka ! Seat of the soul ! 
cause of death ! life ! nervous essence ! anima ! 
vis medicatrix ;" and a whole Babel of uncouth 
technical terms. 

In a few weeks I had an opportunity of com- 
paring my fancy sketches with the reality. The 
time for the commencement of the winter course 
of lectures approaching, I repaired to the me- 
dical college, at New-York, where I at first 
found that every thing did not appear invested 
with the rose-tints in which my imagination had 
luxuriated — ^that there was much in the study 
of medicine that was disagreeable, much that was 
downright disgusting. This however was, in 
the main, but a transient impression. It soon 
vanished after a little familiarity with the svb- 
jecL It could not long co-exist with that in- 
tense professional curiosity which induces men, 
intended by nature for physicians, to fight, with 
the worms of the chamel house, their way to 
knowledge through the most disgusting mass^ 
of putrifying humanity. It could not withstand 
the contagious recklessness of a medical class. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Fascinatioas of anatomy.— ^The doctors in doubt— ▲ grave 
incident.— Flight of Jonathan.- Arrival in New- York.— 
Meets an old mend.— A youngster on the main-gaft.— An 
opportune offer.— Sailing of the Lively Anne. 

At the close of the lectures I returned to the 
village, bringing with roe some little experience 
in metropolitan life, and an increased enthusiasm 
for professional study. The anatomical branch 
lud, in particular, excited my interest and atten- 
tion, and piost of my time had been devoted to 
the laborious duties of the dissecting-room, but 
unfortunately, the term was too short to more 
than initiate me into the first elements of the 
science. I felt an almost irresistible lonmng to 
continue a course of actual dissection — ^tne only 
way in which any available knowledge of anato- 
my can be acquired — in the quiet retirement of 
the country, and I resolved to attempt some- 
thing of the kind, although, at first sight, there 
seemed to be almost insuperable obstacles in the 
wav. 

It is inconceivable the fascinations that the 
anatomical student finds in the practical and 
manual investigations of the dissecting room. 
He feels a curiosity that must be gratified at 
any risk or expense, to verify upon the dead 
body the descriptions of the books, and to cut 
and carve his way to a full understanding of 
otherwise perfectly inappreciable and confused 
details. He longs for cadavers as an enthusiastic 
botanist does for flowers. 

This feeling was very much heightened 
among my feUow-students, after my return. 
They had not enjoyed the same advantages that 
I had, but they felt none the less eager to avail 
themselves of all the means of improvement in 
thttr power; and the question was frequently 
mooted, whether anatomical facilities might not, 
\fj a little enterprise, be brought home to, our 
own door. Upon a full consi£ration, however, 
of the subject, so many difficulties and dangers 
presented themselves, that it was concludea by 
all, except myself and one other student, that 
the thing was perfectly impossible. In the 
first place, it must be done without the know- 
ledge or permission of the principals of the of- 
fice; not that they would have any scruples in 
the abstract, to the procurement of a body for 
dissection, or any strong objections to the deed 
after it was done ; but they would dislike to 
nm the risk of compromising their practice, or 
of being caught as accessories to a crime to 
which was attached the penalty of imprison- 
ment, at hard labor, for three years. Beside this, 
there was the difficulty of finding a suitable sub- 
ject when deaths were so few — ^the trouble and 
labor of exhumation, the risk of detection, and 
the certainty that in a small village, mainly fill- 
ed with people of strong prejudices and illiberal 
ideas, popuLu* opinion would enforce the strict- 
est penalties of the law upon the profane, hor- 
rible, detestable wretches, whose sacrilegious 
hands should violate the sanctity of the grave — 
particularly if it should happen to be the grave 
of some one who had been " well-to-do " in the 
world. 



Notwithstanding, however, all that could be 
urged, I resolved to embrace the first opportu- 
nity Uutt oflTered; and it was not long before 
one. presented itself. From the character of 
the family and friends, prudence strongly dic- 
tated the propriety of letting it pass unim- 
proved ; yet the temptation was too strong to 
be resisted. Besides, as I had no compunc- 
tious visitings as to the moral quality of the 
ofience I was disposed to oommit, I could not 
be supposed to have any very delicate apprecia- 
tion of the ultra-sepulchral distinctions of high 
and low, rich and poor. I knew that there 
were many— and knowing, contemned them, 
who with afiected liberality conceded the neces- 
sity of dissection, but who would be perfectly 
horrified at the practical application of their 
admissions to the deceased relatives of the 
so-called respectable class. What ! djsturb the 
grave of a rich man ! Lay impious hands upon 
the proud corpse of some distinguished master- 
mecnanic or wealthy retail-trader, and con- 
temptuously violate all the respectabilities of 
mahogany and fine linen? Shocking! horri- 
ble! profane! especially when the bodies of 
poor people can be had as easily ! Out upon 
such discriminatiiig sensibility! A good, ho- 
nest, ignorant prejudice against dissection, and 
autopsical examination of any kind, is worthy 
of twice the respect. Do the worms make any 
such distinctioQ ? Do not the disgusting asso- 
ciations of the tomb — ^ten times as ofiSnsive, 
if we do but think of them, as those of the 
dissecting-room — cluster as thickly about the 
grave of the rich as of the poor ? 

"How is Smith's child?" inquired Doctor 

H , the younger partner of Dr. S , as 

the latter entered the office. 

" Dead. He died about half an hour since." 

"I thought so," was the reply. "I knew 
last night that he couldn't live twenty-four 
hours." 

The child spoken of, was a boy of some ten 
or twelve years of age ; and the son of quite 
an influential, but ignorant and bigoted man, 
who was noted for his illiberal opposition to 
any and every one whom he suspected of hav- 
ing pretensions to more knowledge or influence 
than himself. The boy had been sick some 
time with a curious and novel form of disdkse, 
which had sorely taxed the skiU and science of 
our preceptors. The indications had been in- 
vestigatea and the patha^omic circumstances 
watched and compared, with a degree of care 
and anxiety common enough in medical prac- 
tice, but for which the profession seldom re- 
ceive any credit; but from the peculiar diffi- 
culties of the case, no positive conclusion as 
to the exact seat and nature of the complaint 
had been arrived at The symptoms were 
almost wholly referable to an anomalous lesion 
of the brain ; but the physicians were strongly 
of the opinion that the original cause was some 
irritation of the digestive organs, which had 
contrived to mask itself and simulate an affec- 
tion of the head. 

" I suppose they will let us examine him," 
said Doctor H . 
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« That they will not," replied Doctor S . 

"I have had a talk with them about it, and 
strongly urged the necessity of an autopsy. 
The mother is quite willing, in feet she wishes 
it ; but the stupid old fool of a father politely 
informed me that he*d see me and aU tne pro- 
fession d d first." 

" That's very unfortunate." 

" Provoking, isn't it ?" 

" Too bad ! too -bad ! Can't something be 
done ?" and the two doctors looked each other 
full in the eyes for some time with a peculiar 
wistful inquiring expression, which struck me 
as rather comical. 

" No,, no," said Doctor S , as he turned 

off with a sigh and a shake of the head. " I've 
done every thing I could — ^the father won't 
give his consent — if I was thirty years younger 
that wouldn't make much difference — ^but now 
— I'm too old. I wish I was a medical stu- 
dent !" 

" I'd give a hundred dollars for a chance at a 

post-mortem of that case," said Doctor H . 

" When is the child to be buried ?" 

" To-morrow afternoon." 

" A hundred dollars," muttered Doctor H 

again, unconsciously. 

" And I'd give twice that sum," replied Doc- 
tor S H. 

" You needn't give yourselves any trouble 
about it," said I to myself. " I'll see what I 
can do for you," and beckoning to the only one 
of the students in whose energy and courage I 
had any confidence, I left the room. 

" What do you think ?" said I, as soon as 
we were outside of the ofiice. 

" We can't have a better chance." 

" You're right, and we must improve it. 
But we must have more help, and we can't 
trust any of our fellow-students till after it is 
over. If we should say any thing to them 
about it, the whole town would know what an 
astonishing feat was contemplated ; if they did 
not tell it, they would look so frightened that 
every one would see there was something in 

the wind. We must get friend T ," (a 

young artist who had often expressed a wish 
to improve his anatomical knowledge,) " we 
must get him ; he's courage enough, and dis- 
cretion enough, and besides he's as strong as 
a horse, and that's something when it comes to 
^^SB^^S i°to ^ six-foot grave." 

Our preparations were few and simple— a 
spade, screw-driver, and hatchet, being all the 
tools required, were easily obtained and placed 
in readiness. The artist was enlisted ; a rendez- 
vous appointed for twelve o'clock of the next 
night, and we waited with some little anxiety 
and patience, but with unfaltering determina- 
tion, the approach of the appointed time. 

Punctual to the hour, we all arrived within 
a minute of each other beneath the scaffolding 
of an unfinished building, situated upon the 
outskirts of the town. A few words, and we 
took up our line of march for the grave-yard, 
which was almost a mile distant, and com- 
pletely buried in the woods. The moon had 
gone down, leaving a somewhat cloudy sky ; 



but still there was sufficient starlight to reveal 
the masses of thick foliage, with the black 
giant-looking trunks, and the uncouth shadowy 
branches of the trees. But why enter into a 
minute account of an adventure which, with 
many, will excite disagreeable associations ; 
and which I should not allude to at all, were it 
not for the lasting influence it has had upon 
my destiny. Snmce it to say, that in silence, 
save a few whispered sentences, we made our 
way to the grave, which had been previously 
examined and marked, so that we could readily 
find it in the dark — ^in silence we commenced 
the process of exhuming-^in silence the spade 
was passed from hand to hand in turn, aiui 
plied with a vigor that made a rapidly deepen- 
ing impression upon the loose and newly filled- 
in earth. There was none of that recklessness 
of feeling, and certainly none of that levity of 
conversation or conduct universally attributed 
to actors in similar scenes. All was quiet, 
solemn, but determined. In little more than 
an hour, during which hardly ten words were 
spoken, the deep grave was opened, the coffin 
taken out and pried apart, as we found that we 
could not unscrew it, the corpse stripped of its 
clothes, which, with the coflan, were replaced, 
and the grave refilled and restored as nearly as 
possible to its original appearance and form. 

Arrived at the office, of which we had taken 
the precaution to secure a key, we stealthily 
entered, hoping that we should be able to 
secrete our prize without disturbing the slum- 
bers of John, an old and favorite servant of 
Doctor S , who slept in a small room ad- 
joining the one through which we had to pass. 
In this, however, we were disappointed. John 
was awake, and coming forward at the slight 
noise we made, at once recognized me and my 
fellow-student, our companion having retired 
without being seen. John, however, was a 
shrewd fellow; he saw that something was 
going on with which the less he had to do the 
better — so without any question or remark, he 
withdrew to his room, leaving us to deposit 
our load in a little unoccupied attic. This 
done, the door carefully secured, and our tools 
disposed of, we betook ourselves each to his 
home and to bed. 

To bed, but not to sleep. I was altogether 
too inexperienced in the art of body-snatching 
for that. A visioa of my mother's shrouded 
and coffined form, of which I had had several 
glimpses, but which, aided by the light of day, 
and the excitement of the proposed adventure, 
my strong will had succeeded in banishing, 
returned upon me in the stillness of the night 
with frightful vividness. I tossed and tumbled 
about as wakeful and as restless as if I had 
been dining with a party of ghouls, and the 
charnel-house viands had produced a fit of in- 
digestion. I felt not so much remorse, but the 
dread of detection came strong upon me. I had 
an overwhelming presentiment that the result 
of the affair would be exceedingly disagreeable. 

The morning came, but it brought no relief. 
It seemed as though the night's exploit must 
be already publicly known ; and as I sneaked 
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along to the (^ce, I fancied that every one 
whom I encountered looked at me with a pecu- 
liarly inquisitive and' suspicious glance. I 
would have given worlds that the deA had been 
left undone, especially as the worst of it was 
BtiU to come, and that was to make it known to 
the principals of the office. How would they 
receive the news? What would they say? 
What would they do ? I began to have strong 
doubts df the meaning that I had attributed to 
their remarks of the day before ; and my fellow- 
student I found in an equal degree of perplexity. 
Several times I attempted to broach the subject 

to Dr. H , as the one least likely to find 

£iult with our performance, but as often the 
slightest word or circumstance would be suffi- 
cient to turn me from the point, and the day 
passed in doubt and indecision. The next day 
came, and with it a firm determination to know 
the worst ; but before I could get a chance to 
talk about it with either of our preceptors, cir- 
cumstances traiispired which saved me the 
trouble, and put an end for ever to my profes- 
' career. 



It was just as Doctor S was getting in- 

tt) his gig, to visit a distant patient, whose casfe 

I knew to be urgent, that I saw Squire D , 

one of the justices of the peace, come up to 
him and speak a few words, which seemed 
strongly to excite the doctor's attention. A 
feeling of apprehension came over me, which 
was still further increased, when, after a short 
conversation, the doctor refastened his horse, 
and the two entered the office, retiring to a pri- 
vate room and carefully shutting the door. At 
any other time the circumstance would have ex- 
cited no remark, but just then it had a most por- 
tentous aspect, and I awaited the result, of the 
conference, with the profoundest conviction 
that the subject of it was the cold and silent 
tenant that we had introduced to the attic room. 

In a few minutes I had confirmation strong 
-^e door opened, and the doctor called me in. 

"Do you know any thing about these ar- 
ticles ?" said he, pointing to a splinter of maho- 
gany, and a small piece of linen that were \yiag 
cm the table. 

I shook my head. 

" Come, come ! — ^be quick — a nice scrape you 
have got yourself into, and if you want to get 
out of it there's no time to lose. John told me 
that you came into the office night before last 
with a bundle in your arms, and old Jackson 
coming through the grave-yard picked up these 
thmgs alongside of me grave of Smith's child. 
He handed them to our friend here, but several 
other persons know of it, and a good deal of 
suspicion is excited. As soon as it comes to 
Smith's ears the grave will be examined, a for- 
mal complaint made, and a search wartant is- 
sued, and then we shall be in a devilish pretty 
mess." 

I saw that the game was all up, and that I 
might as well tefl the whole story, concealinff 
Qufy the name of the friend who had assisted 

us. Doctor H was called in, my guardian 

and the friends of .my companion sent for, and 
& consultation held as to the best means of 



escaping the cmiseqnences of our ill-advised 
and ill-conducted performance. It was decided 
that, to exonerate themselves, the doctors should 
lay a regular information before the justice of 
the peace, who would be in no hurry to act 
'upon it, and that towards evening, two young 
men carefully disguised, should te rowed with 
an appearance of mysteiy to the Canada side 
of the St Lawrence, while my fellow-student 
should be dispatched to some distant relatives, 
and I should start for New-York. This would 
lead to the belief that we had gone to Canada, 
and, in a short time, it was expected, some 
compromise could be made, and the affidr en- 
tirely blow over. 

Acting upon this plan, I made my way, by a 
circuitous route ito the high road, at a point 
some distance from the town, and awaited the 

arrival of Dr. H , who came along in his 

gig, and taking me up, carried me on to the 
next village, where I was to take a seat in the 
mail-stage as it passed through. 

'^ What a confounded ridiculous business you 
have made of the thing," said the doctor, as we 
rode along. " Why didn't you tell me ? I could 
have given you a nint or two that would have 
saved all this trouble. You ought always to 
take a moonlight night, and then you can see 
what you are ahout — ^there is no more danger, 
for people don't like grave-yards in moonlight 
nights any better th^ they do in dark ones. 
At any rate, you ought always to go at earliest 
dawn, and see that all is right, and the grave 
made up nice and natural. You can't take too 
much trouble and care, for you must recollect 
that although there is no harm in helping your- 
self to a subject, there is great harm if you 
allow it to be discovered. You thus injure the 
feelings of surviving relatives and friends, and 
no matter how ill-founded those feelings are, 
they must be respected. Some day, perhaps, 
we shall have a different state of opinion. I be- 
lieve the time will come when no man will die 
easy, unless the doctors will agree to dissect 
him, convert him into a handsome dried prepa- 
ration, and hang him up on some comfortable 
peg in an anatomical museum." 

" Not in our day," I interrupted. 

" No, perhaps not, but sooner or later. ITie 
Romans burned, the Egyptians embalmed, and 
we bury our dead ; while some of the Tartar 
tribes expose them on stages for the birds to 
peck at ; and the Hindoos chuck them into the 
sacred river. Mere fashions, all of them, and 
fashions must change. Ours is the least use- 
ful, and in these days of utility, I'm sure it can't 
last long. Only to think, that the Christian and 
civilized portion of the eighty-six thousand, who 
daily leave their bodies behind them, is of no ser- 
vice, unless it is to poison the air, fatten worms, 
or stimulate the rank and uncropped herbage 
of the grave-yard. True, those slain in batfle 
are not wholly thrown away — ^they say that the 
crops at Waterloo are uncommonly fine ; but 
then battle fields are too rare to amount to 
much in that way, and besides they are seldom 
or never selected with a proper reference to 
agricultural purposes. The dead are also heap- 
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ed up too much, and the piles of bodies are 
never afterwards properly distributed. Now, by 
a judicious system of skirmishing over a large 
extent of arable land, armies that were impov- 
erishing a country on the one hand, might be 
enriching it with their blood and bones on the 
other. I wonder the potentates of the earth, 
who are always studying the welfare of their 
subjects, have never taken the subject into con- 
sideration, as it is the only argument that I 
know of in favor of war. If, in addition to 
this, bodies were freely given up for dissec- 
tion, the oft quoted reflection of Hamlet upon 
the possible application of Caesar's clay to a 
bung-hole, would be deprived of half its pomt. 
*Base,' as applied to our post-mortem uses, 
would cease to be true, and many a man would 
be of more real service to the world after death 
than he ever was during life. The fashion 
would be useful too, as furnishing tests of 
respectability. Each family might have a room 
devoted to the purpose, where their departed, 
but preserved, relatives would be arranged. 
Just think of a man with a garret-full of great 
grandfathers — who could doubt his claims to 
respectability? especially if at the same time 
he had money in tne bank ! But yonder comes 
the stage with plenty of room in it. Good-by. 
I shall write to you all the news by the next 
mail." 

I took my seat in the coach, in no very 
pleasant frame of mind ; but the nil desperan- 
dum principle, which was constitutionally a 
favorite with me, soon regained its influence, 
and I began to think that a trip to the great 
city, under any circumstances, could hardly fail 
to be agreeable. In four days' staging, candling 
and steaming, during which I had ample time 
to reflect upon the prominent events of my life, 
wftich in less than a year had followed each 
other with so much rapidity, I arrived in N^w- 
York; but until I had fairly set foot upon 
Courtlandt-street quay, I could hardly believe 
that I had not been all the time in a dream. I 
found the utmost difficulty in impressing myself 
with a " realizing sense " of my position and 
prospects. Events so important, and apparently 
80 improbable, had happened so easily and so 
naturally, that I was almost inclined to think 
that they had not happened at all. I pondered 
over my adventure with Joe — from whom, by- 
the-by, I had received a letter, informing me 
that he had recovered from his wound, ana that 
the Indians having returned to their homes in 
Canada, without saying any thing about our 
adventure, it had ceased to be taJked of, and 
would in a short time be forgotten — and I 
thought of the death of my mother, of my 
medical course and of my body-snatching per- 
formance, until I had almost thought myself 
into quite a distressing state of dubitation as to 
my personal identity. 

The first two days after my arrival were 
passed in calling upon a few friends, looking 
up some college acquaintances who resided in 
the city, and visiting my former haunts, the 
infirmaries, hospitals and museums. On the 
third, at an early hour, I repaired to the post- 



office, and received, as I expected, several 

letters — one from Dr. H , one from my 

guardian, and one from my fellow-students. 
But what was my disappointment and conster- 
nation at their contents! They were all of 
the same tenor, and to the effect that the afiair 
had become public, and had produced infinitely 
more excitement than had been anticipated — 
that the father and the family were perfectly 
implacable — ^that old Smith, enraged at what 
he considered a gross insult to his standing 
and position in society, was determined to 
pursue the case to the utmost — ^that he had, 
somehow, got information that I had not gone 
to Canada, and that he Was about to oner a 
large reward for my apprehension ; that tliis 
would stimulate the activity of the city police, 
and I would certainly be arrested unless I got 
out of the country immediately. For this 
purpose a draft was inclosed by my guardian, 
which I was directed to get turned into a bill 
upon Liverpool, London or Havre, or any placo 
to which the first packet should sail. It was 
particularly and repeatedly urged that I should 
be quick in my movements, as my enemies 
were in earnest, and their operations would be 
pushed with vigor and decision. 

I had turned into the large and splendid 
refectory in the neighborhood of the post-office, 
and seated myself in a comer to read my letters. 
The room began gradually to fill with hungry 
and thirsty customers, and to resound with a 
confused babble of sounds, many of which would 
have puzzled any one but an American, how- 
ever well acquainted with the English language, 
to understand. From one side came loud and 
frequent calls for certain familiar eatables, such 
as sandwiches, buckwheat cakes, mince pie and 
cranberry tarts ; while from the other proceeded 
certain cabalistic exclamations, quite unintelli- 
gible to me, such as "dodger," "smasher," 
" whiskey-skin," and " gin-cocktail," with an 
occasional stentorian invitation " to take some- 
thing," and the kind inquiiy " what'll you have ?'* 
The confusion, however disturbed me but little, 
as I sat quite abstracted, pondering upon the 
contents of my letters and the course of conduct 
marked out for me. 

My revery was interrupted by a heavy hand 
upon my shoulder. I started and turned, ex- 
pecting to meet nothing less than the vis- 
age of that renowned impersonation of pre- 
hensile acuteness — the Vidocq of New- York — 
old Hays. But I was agreeably surprised to 
find only the rough, but good-natured face of 
an old acquaintance. Captain Coffin, who had 
formerly commanded in my father's service, a 
schooner upon Lake Ontario, and who had 
several times visited St. Lawrence, since his 
death. The captain was a short, thick-set man, 
with a dark sunburnt countenance, but with a 
heart big enough for a giant, and as pure and 
as soft as a child's. A thorough seaman, with 
a good deal of general information, and as 
generous as that often quoted model of gene- 
rosity, "a prince;" he was one of that class 
of men who have done so much honor to our 
mercantile marine; having elevated the char- 
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acter of the merchant-captain ,to a level with 
that of the officers of our national service. 

"Jonathan Romer, as I'm alive I" he ex- 
claimed. " How do you do ? How long have 
you been in town ? What is the news ? Here, 
Captain Folger," speaking to his companion, 
*' I'll make you acquainted with Jonathan feomer, 
son of your old master, Seth Romer. Captain 
Folger, Jonathan." 

" Chip of the old block, aint he, captain ? My 
stars, how he has grown ! When I first knew 
him he wasn't more than so high, and now just 
see what a tall fellow ; full six feet in the clear, 
and as tough and as withy as a young hickory. 
Do you recollect, Jonatlum, your ride upon the 
main-gaft ? I'll tell you how it was, Captain 
Folger. The schooner that I commanded had 
just got in from her trip up the lake, when 
Captain Romer, my owner, came on board, 
bringing this youngster, then not much over 
three years olcl, with him. The fore and main- 
sails had been hauled up ; the crew had most 
of them strolled ashore, and the captain and I 
went down into the cabin to look over some 
papers. In a few minutes his father missed 
Jonathan, and we ran up on deck, but couldn't 
see any-thing of him ; ' Jonathan !' sung out the 
captain, as if he was hailing to windward in a 
hurricane. * Here I am, father,' squeaked a 
voice right over head. We looked up, and 
there was the young monkey astride of the 
main-gaft, and holding on to the peak halliards. 
The vangs hadn't been hauled taught, and the 
gaft was swinging about, and every now and 
3ien bringing up with a jerk that would have 
sent a cat with ten felaws flying. I'll tell you 
what, if no one ever saw Seth Romer turn pale 
or tremble before, they might have seen him 
then. He couldn't speak, and I was glad of it, 
for I didn't want to startle or frighten the boy. 
I jumped atid took in the slack of the vangs. 
*Hold on tight,' said I, * until I come up and 
help you down.' 'No,' said he, 'I'll come 
down myself,' and before I could say a word he 
filew'd himself under the gaft, got hold of the 
Vang, and came down by the run as neatly as 
ever you saw a fellow slide down a backstay. 
* How on earth did you get up there ?' said I, 
for I was puzzled. We hadn't missed him more 
than five minutes. There were no ratlines to 
our mam rigging, and there was an uncommon 
hoist to the mam-sail — ^besides, the throat hal- 
liards had been slackened a little, and the gaft 
peaked up considerably more than half way 
between nothing at all and a church steeple. 
*How on earth did you get up there ?' * Oh, 
I creeped up them ropes, and then I creeped 
down them ropes, and I creeped out on that big 
Btick— .' 

" Yes, and I'll teach you how to creep out of 
my sight next time,' said his father, untwisting 
a nice nettle from a piece of inch-and-half. 

" No, no," said I, * you must pardon him this 
time, he won't do so again.' ' Why captain,' 
said I to him aside, ' you might flog him for a 



week, you couldn't flog it out of him — ^it's in 
his blood; he'll know the ropes yet' 'God 
forbid,' said the captain ; * but wasn't it beau- 
tiful?' 

" But come, Jonathan. What's the news ?" 

Captain Folger taking his leave, we drew our 
chairs to one side and entered into a long, and 
circumstantial conversation, in the course of 
which I explained to Captain Coffin the business 
that had brought me to New- York, and showed 
him the letters which I had just received. 

" Well, I declare now," said he, as he finish- 
ed reading them, " it's the luckiest thing in the 
world." 

** What is the luckiest thing ?" I demanded, 
somewhat surprised at his tone and words. 

" Why, that I happened to meet you," he re- 
plied. "I've got one of the finest foretopsail 
schooners you ever saw, and she's all ready 
loaded with staves and a few boards for the 
Western Islands. I did not intend to sail until 
day after to-morrow ; but I guess I can make 
my arrangements to get off to-morrow morning. 
You shall go along with me. It will be just 
fifty chances to one that we shall have to go on 
to Malaga, to dispose of our cargo and take in 
a load of dried fruit and wine. You'U have a 
first-rate chance to practise your Spanish with 
the Malaga sefioras." 

Nothing of course could have been more 
agreeable or better timed than the captain's 
proposition, and I at once addressed myself 
with activity to the required preparations. The 
rest of the day was just sufficient to finish sev- 
eral letters, and make the necessary purchases 
of clothing, nautical charts, quadrants, spy-glass, 
&c. with some fifty volumes of miscellaneous 
books, consisting principally of old voyages 
and travels from the shelves of the street book 
stands. Early the next morning I boarded the 
Lively Anne, just as she had commenced haul- 
ing out from the dock. The sails were soon 
hoisted and sheeted well aft, and we commenced 
working down the bay against a wind that com- 
pelled us to make several tacks. Upon round- 
ing fairly into the offing the wind became more 
free, and the Lively Anne bounded off at a rate 
that soon sunk the highlands of Jersey below 
the edge of the distant norizon, leaving me for 
the first time shut in by the blue concave, upon 
the foam-flecked expanse of the restless heaving 
sea. Who that has ever ventured forth upon 
the great deep, but will recollect, if he cannot 
describe, the whirl of contending emotions with 
which for the first time he has seen the blue 
vault of ether, resting in uninterrupted union 
upon that 

" Glorious mirror, where th' Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests,'^ 

or listened to the deep tones of 

"The strongest of creation's sons, 

That rolls the wild profound, eternal bass 

In nature's anthem." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

At sea.— Motions and emotions.— A boat afloat.— Jonathan's 
verses, and the captain's pun.— A critique on Lycidas. — 
Corvo and Flores— Arriv^ at Fayal.— The town of Orta, 
— Garden of the American Consulate.— An illustration of 
the force of prejudice.- The Peak of Pico.— An elaborate 
but forced conceit.— Reluctant adieus. 



Mt emotions were cut short by certain queer 
feelings in the epigastric region, which warned 
me of a very common circumstance in a first 
voyage, that I had left out entirely in all my 
calculations of the pleasures of the sea. Al- 
though I had inherited a taste for the bounding 
billows, I had by no means inherited an immu- 
nity from their nauseating influence. Disap- 
pointed and indignant I had to take to my berm 
with such a distressing gyration of the brain ; 
such a combination of disgusting tastes in my 
mouth, and such a complete prostration of all 
mental and physical power, that I would have 
given worlds for the use of the smallest possible 
portion of terra firma for an hour. 

Early on the morning of the sixth day out, 
it was announced that there was something 
like a boat in sight. We altered our course a 
little, and when near enough discovered, as it 
inclined upon the side of a wave, that it was 
much shattered, and that it contained no one. 
We stood on, however, and picked it up for fire- 
wood. When hauled out of the water, a 
" school" of little rudder-fish, which had been 
playing in and about the boat, took up their 
quarters direttly beneath the stern of the 
schooner, from whence I amused myself in 
transferring them to the " doctor's" frying-pan. 
Conjecture was of course busy in my brain, as 
to how and why this boat was abroad in the 
middle of the Atlantic, and I persisted in boring 
Captain Cofl^ with all manner of supposable 
cases. 

" Oh, no, there is no ground for your con- 
clusions," said the captain, quite unconscious 
of the fact that he had perpetrated a very toler- 
able pun. 

But I wouldn't give it up so. In fancy I saw 
a distressing shipwreck, with all the attending 
circumstances; and returning to my berth,! 
composed some verses, in which largely figured 
a young husband — who, from having forgotten 
the name I then chose, I will now call John 
Smith — and his interesting wife and children. 
John was hastening home after a long absence, 
with feelings of unabated afiection, and Mrs. 
Smith was expecting his return with tears of 
hope and fear. But Smith is dead, " dead ere 
his prime ! young John Smith !" (^, Smith ! 

" It was that fated and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine." 

"There," said I to the captain, "what do 
you think of that ?" showing him my elegiac 
attempt. 

" Why, I think," he replied, carefully conning 
over the lines, " I think that Mrs. Smith's tears 
are all in my eye, and that her children, like 



beggars' babies, are borrowed for the occasion. 
That boat shipped a httle water, and broke from 
her davits, and that's all about it. Such things 
happen every day. But what is the meanmg of 
this motto you've got here at the head — '' rigged 
with curses dark V I don't understand that. 
K it was ' loaded with curses dark' there would 
be some sense m it I recollect a case in point. 
It was said that old Commodore Ben Swain 
never required any ballast, because he could 
curse his ship's hold full of oaths, and bring her 
down to her heavy load line in less than five min- 
utes ; but rigging a ship with curses is a dif- 
ferent matter. To be sure, yon can rattle 'em 
out fast enough, but how can you rattle 'em 
down.^^ 

" Land, ho !" cut short the captain's criticism 
upon Milton's famous elegy. It proved to be 
the* islands of Corvo and Flores, the most west- 
erly of the Azores or Western Islands. Corvo, 
a small rocky island, so named from its re- 
semblance to a crow, and on which it is said 
was found by the first visitors, some time be- 
fore the discovery of America, an equestrian 
statue with a hand pouiting to the west, was 
too far to the north of us for a distinct view. 
Flores, we saw more distinctly. Passing with- 
in a few miles of it, we could plainly perceive 
the masses of volcanic rock of which it is com- 
posed. As far inland as the eye could reach 
along the verdant ravines and gorges, the land 
appeared to be in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion. Every foot of the meagre soil 'seemed to 
have been wrested by the hand of industry from 
the dominion of nature, and made to subserve 
the interests of a poor, ignorant, superstitious, 
but honest and hard-working population. We 
all concluded, from the distant but tolerably dis- 
tinct view that we had of it, that Flores must 
be worthy of its name — ^the island of flowers. 

Passing by Flores, we saw the next mom- 
mg, in the distance, the island of Fayal, and 
about four in the afternoon, we rounded the 
high point which juts out on one side of the 
harbor or roadstead of Orta, and came all at 
once in full view of the town. Orta, with its 
whitewashed stone buildings, and, interspersed, 
the towers and steeples of churches and con- 
vents, presents a brilliant and interesting aspect 
from the sea ; but upon lan4ing, the illusion is 
soon dissipated, as is generally the case with 
all Spanish, Portuguese, or African towns. Di- 
lapidated buildings, narrow, dirty streets, and a 
forlorn looking population, give token of igno- 
rance, superstition and misgovernment. Thft 
situation of the town is exceedingly beautiful : 
lying along the base of a steep range of vol- 
canic hills, which rise from the shore to tJie 
height of a thousand feet, and inclose it on three 
sides ; it has spread before it the roadstead, in 
which are frequently displayed the flags of our 
American whalers, 'who visit it for vegetable 
supplies ; and across the harbor, at the distance 
of five or six miles, the island of Pico, from 
which shoots up to the height of seven or eight 
thousand feet, one of the most beautiful natural 
objects in the world. It is a perfectly symmet- 
rical conical mountain, callea the " Peak," oc- 
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cupying nearly the whole of the small island to 
which it gives its name, and rising, as it were, 
directly from the sea, the eye conmiands every 
foot of the acclivity, and takes in at one glance 
the whole of its beautiful proportions. Fre- 
quently a great part of the scenic effect of a 
lofty mountain is lost, from the irregularity of 
the base, and the difficulty of determining at 
what point the mountain commences. In this 
case there is no uncertainty, and the whole ele- 
vation is at once attributed to the magnificent 
cone which rears its lofty apex far into the re- 
gion of the clouds, which, in a thousand fan- 
tastic and ever-varying shapes, wreath their 
vapory forms around it. 

Upon landing we were politely welcomed by 
the American Consul, and conducted to his 
house, where I was received with unexpected 
kindness and attention, and invited to take nip 
my quarters, while I remained ; an invitation 
which I was unfortunately able to avail myself of 
for only one night, as Captain Coffin soon as- 
certained that his staves, which were intended 
for the Pico vnne— large quantities of which are 
obtained from the vineyards on the slopes of the 
Peak, and exported from Fayal to the United 
States — were not in demand, and that he must 
seek a market in some other port. 

Sound and sweet was that first night's sleep 
in a foreign land. Once in the night, the loud 
bray of a donkey directly beneath my window 
broke in on my slumbers, but the mterruption 
was far from being unpleasant I had never heard 
a donkey's voice before, and I was somewhat 
startled and astonished, and quite delighted. It 
was really spirit-stirring. It spoke in deep, and as 
I thought, melodious tones of a thousand things 
new, strange, foreign, and exciting. I longed 
to hear it again, but the stupid beast, with the 
perversity of his nature, refused to gratify me. 
Perhaps, however, in this I do him, as the world 
has ever done his kind, injustice. Could he have 
known how much I wished to hear his tuneful 
voice once more, it may be that he would have 
pitched his pipes to their most sonorous key. 
But he was ignorant of my feelings, and, vainly 
waiting and washing, I sunk again to sleep. 

Taking a hint from the sun, I arose, and in 
company with some members of the consular 
family, descended to the gardens and extensive 
orangeries, devoted to the supply of a good por- 
tion of the fruit of the English market. Coming 
from the cold latitudes of the St. Lawrence, 
where nature's feeble hprtulan efforts had re- 
ceived but little assistance from the ingenuity 
of man, I enjoyed to ecstasy the colors, per- 
fumes, and motions of the affluent vegetation. 
The garden of what was the old American con- 
sulate, 1 was prepared to admire, from the de- 
scriptions of several travellers, who had parti- 
cularly noticed it in their accounts of the West- 
em Islands. I found it small, consisting of 
several terraces upon the side of a hill, but 
well laid out, and beautifully cultivated. / There, 
in friendly contiguity, were growing the fruits 
and flowers of almost every clime — ^the cam- 
phor, coffee, ginger, cinnamon ; the orange, 
lime, lemon, banana and dragon tree, with me 



aloe, peach, plum, fig ; and the passion flower, 
with its delicious pendulous fruit, and a hun- 
dred others, were all grouped in this delightfril 
spot. Of flowers there was a great variety of 
the most magnificent kinds — roses, dahlias, 
hydran^as, heliotropes, honeysuckles, japoni- 
cas, and some splendid specimens of the cactus. 
I have since seen many of those trees and flow- 
ers in their native climes, and under skies more 
congenial to their habits and constitutions, but 
never in the profusest luxuriance of their favor- 
ite abodes have they seemed to me as beautiful 
as then. For a blissful hour I revelled in their 
morning sweets, forgetful of the past, and hap- 
pily unconscious of the drpary doom impending 
over my head. 

In the afternoon a ride was proposed to a 
distant orangery, in which was an observatory 
commanding a magnificent view. Our party 
were soon mounted — some on horses and some 
on donkeys — an4 we commenced ascending 
and descending the steepest kind of hills, over 
a road ten feet wide, inclosed on either side by 
immense walls, and running over jagged bedis 
of lava, rendered none the better footing by 
numerous loose angular fragments. In many 
places, deep tracks were cut in the solid rock 
by the continued wearing of the rude and cu- 
riously constructed carts. I stopped to admire 
one of these vehicular memorials of the olden 
time, that came creaking and shrieking down 
the hill. If the moaning soul of the despairing 
Sisyphus had obtained a permit to cart' his 
stone, instead of rolling it, and that was his 
cart; or if those wheels were the veritable 
wheels of the tortured Ixion, the ear-piercing 
plaints that issued from that rickety machine 
could not have been more moving. They 
would have drowned the concentrated exclama- 
tions of a thousand ordinary ungreased axle- 
trees. The wheels were formed of solid planks, 
without spokes, and were planed down thin at 
the circumference, where they were thickly 
studded with iron spikes in place of a tire. In- 
stead of turning upon the axle, the wheels and 
axletree were firmly framed together, and re- 
volved in wooden boxes upon the body of the 
cart. Guiltless of grease or any lubricating 
material from its youth upward, the unearthly 
diabolic shrieks that issued from it, were weU 
calculated to strike a stranger with admiration 
and surprise. 

" There, you see," said the consul, " a capi- 
tal illustration of the force of prejudice. That's 
a fair specimen of the vehicles universally used 
here, and yet the inhabitants cannot plead igno- 
rance of a better kind." 

Anxious to do away with the creaking and 
cumbrous machines, and to facilitate the labor- 
in which he was much interested — of the peas- 
antry, the consul had sent to the United States 
for a light, strongly-built cart ; and when it ar- 
rived, had presented it to one of the most intel- 
ligent and enterprising cartmen he could find. 
It was with some difficulty that the man could 
be persuaded to use it at all ; and in a few days 
he brought it back with a " muito obrigado,''^ but 
he had no occasion for it any longer. 
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" Why not," demanded the philanthropic do- 
nor; 'Ms it not much better than your old 
miserable creaking concern ?" 

" Oh, yes, sefior — better — ^but — " 

" But what ? doesn't it run easier ?" 

" Yes." 

" Stronger and lighter ?" 

"Yes." 

" Can't your oxen draw twice as much with 
it in a day ?" ' 

"Yes— but— " 

" But what ?" 

" Why, sefior, it isn't like our old carts ; I 
wouldn't have much objection myself to using 
it, but tlie neighbors say that it won't do ; I 
must give it up. Take it back, sefior— but — " 

"But what? again." 

" Why, if you are willing to do us a favor — 
will you lend us your American saint? we 
haven't had rain for a long time, and we are 
going to get up a grand procession, with all 
the saints and relics in the country. Out of so 
many, we hope that some one will take pity on 
us, and I've thought that perhaps Saint Bra9o- 
forte, that you keep in your storehouse, would 
be of some use ; he's never been called upon 
to make rain for us, and perhaps he would 
exert himself once, just for the novelty of the 
thing. I've mentioned it to Father Alcofardo,* 
and he told me to ask you." 

The obliging consul readily consented to 
lend the image of St. Bra9o-forte, which hap- 
pened to be nothing more nor less than the 
figure-head of the Ueneral Armstrong — a pri- 
vateer schooner that it will be recollected made 
such a gallant defence against the boats of a 
British squadron, and which was finally aban- 
doned and sunk in the harbor of Fayal. The 
Yankee cart was returned, but his Yankee 
saintship was received with all honor, and ac- 
quired no little renown for his supposed influ- 
ence in the production of the copious showers 
which speedily followed his invocation. 

Our rough but short ride soon brought us 
to the orangery from whence we had been 
promised a splendid view ; and well was the 
promise kept. On one hand were the verdant 
valleys, dotted with houses and hamlets, and 
stretching far into the interior ; on the other, 
the town and bay of Orta, and beyond, the 
island of Pico, with its majestic peak. Around 
this latter, a few soft fleecy clouds of varying 
shape and hue were playing their most fan- 
tastic tricks ; and along the slopes gambolled 
and skipped groups of vapory particles, like 
flocks of gigantic sheep, in the very excess of 
free and graceful beauty ; sometimes the whole 
collecting together, would form atclose cap 
around the apex of the peak— one moment as 
plain as a Quaker's ; and the next, adorned 
with bows, ribbons, and fringes of vapor, as 
tastefully arranged as ever was the head-dress 
of a Broadway belle. Sometimes the base and 
sunmiit could be seen with a narrow girdle of 



blue and white around the middle, than which 
the cestuB of Venus could not have been more 
beautiful. I ventured to suggest to my com- 
panions the similitude between the mountain 
and a bride. Dame nature I supposed to be a 
tire-woman, or rather a fond mother decking 
her child for the ceremony that was to unite 
her to her taller and more famous spouse, the 
Peak of Tenerifie. As no one of my audience 
seemed to " take," I concluded that ray " con- 
ceit " was rather far-fetched, and that I might 
as well keep the rest of it to myself. So, alone, 
in fancy, I enjoyed one of the most magnificent 
weddings that ever Cupid got up for Hymen. 
It took place in a vast domed hall, extending 
from pole to pole, lighted by clusters of revolv- 
ing worlds, and paved with a curious mosaic 
of islands, continents, and seas. All the digni- 
taries and powers of nature were present. Tor- 
nadoes and Typhous fanned the air ; the forests 
of Ind and the Moluccas, with the gardens of 
Yeman and Irak, tastefully arranged as bou- 
quets, exhaled the richest perfume ; while, from 
above and around, came the delicious music of 
the spheres. The marriage ring was a splendid 
specimen of polished b^alt, which formerly 
had been the crater of an extinct volcano, and 
which had been dug out expressly for the pur- 
pose by that master-miner, an old earthquake. 
The ceremony was performed by a queer-look- 
inff fellow, who, under the names of electricity, 
galvanism and magnetism, has been, for some- 
time, slightly known to the world. His nuptial 
benediction was a most energetic spitting forth 
of all manner of lightnings — sheet, chain, and 
forked. 

I might, perhaps, have pursued my strained 
conceit until I saw the happy pair surrounded 
by a family of little volcanoes, or until the 
venerable couple were consigned to the tomb, 
at a good old age, with all the honors of a 
mundane disruption, had it not been for the in- 
timation that tea would be waiting for us, and 
that we must hasten back. Tea over. Captain 
Coffin signified his intention of getting imme- 
diately under way, and I was compelled to 
bid a reluctant adieu to my new but polite and 
amiable acquaintances, and to a spot associated 
in my mind with the most agreeable ideas. 
Fayal, however, may not prove so interesting 
to other visitors ; and I must allow, that under 
other and more pleasing circumstances thaii 
those which immediately followed my visit, I 
might, not have retained so vivid an impression 
of my short but agreeable sojourn. As the 
pleasures of the present are often increased by 
a comparison with the disagreeables of the 
past, so, frequently, the colors in which they are 
stamped upon the memory are heightened by 
contrast with the dark lines by which they are 
succeeded. Like varnish to paint, disastroi/s 
fate illustrates former good fortune — pain ex- 
aggerates and rebumisnes the images of de- 
parted joys. ' 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Sailois and discipline.— Bfarine tartars.— Uncle Jethro's 
eye.— Pricking the cook.— Flogging in the navy.— A last 
look at the Peak.— A white squall, or a water-q;)out.— 
A capsize. 

" Hurrah for Malaga !" exclaimed Captain 
Coffin, jumping upon the deck of the Lively 
Anne. " Up with the anchor, Mr. Sim&— we'll 
get under way immediately !" 

" Aye, aye, sir !" responded the mate. " Is 
that cargo of fruit coming on hoard ?" pointing 
to a boat-load of apricots, figs, plums and melons 
that I had brought off wim me. " Very well, 
sir," he continued, receiving an aflmnative 
reply. " If it will only keep till it is all eaten, 
there would be no fear of scurvy for one six 
months, but I shouldn't like to insure the ship 
against cholera morbus. Come ! bustle about, 
men. Hitch on the boat falls, and rouse 
her in. Do you hear ? stir your d— d lazy 
stumps. Ship the windlass bars — sheave away 
— ^heave with a will. What in the devU's 
name are you at there, you d d lubberly 
monkey, with a blue skin stuck in your moutt 
as big as a frigate's dead-eye ? can t you work 
first and eat afterwards ?" 

This polite inquiry was addressed to a 
youngster, who, loth to lose a fine blue fig, 
bad seized it with his teeth, while with bom 
hands he took a pull at the topping-lift. 

" So% ! softly ! Mr. Suns," interposed the 
captain. " You know I don't like to have the 
men damned, unless it is absolutely necessary. 
There never was a crew that needed it less 
than ours." 

" You'd a sworn too, I guess," retorted Mr. 
Sims, "if you'd seen the fellow. Apples of 
gold m pictures of silver are said to be beauti- 
fiil, but blue figs in such a d d ugly maho- 
gany frame as that, ain't the thing at sea, when 
work is to be done." 

" A good fellow is Sims," said the captain to 
me, as the mate turned off to his duty, " and a 
capital oflicer, if he would only give up his 
habit of grumbling and cursing. He's got a 
notion that it is necessary to find fault, and 
swear freely, in order to command the attention 
and respect of the crew, and I can't convince 
him how wonderfully he is mistaken. Your 
regular tartar is often respected by sailors ; but 
it is generally for other qualities than tartness 
and severity, and, least of all, for injustice and 
inhumanity. Sailors never like to be cursed 
and hectored about, however much they be 
used to it. Why, I'll bet that with a right kind 
of a first officer, I can take an American crew 
and go round tiie world, without a high word 
spoken after the fiftt three days." 

" You don't believe then," said I, ** in the 
common saying, that 'the better you try to 
serve sailors the worse they try to serve 
you?'" 

" No, not at all. 'Tis true, a good many of 
them are so accustomed to the *hell afloat' 
system, that they don't know at first what good 
treatment means, but they soon learn. 'Tis the 



bad officers that make the bad crews. I sailed 
once with Captain Jethro Macy, as first mate. 
He was a little, quiet, mild-spoken man, but 
with an eye, that when he looked at you made 
you feel as transparent as a piece of flint glass. 
You ought to have heard him order a ship's 
crew. He never gave an unnecessary order, 
and his men knew it, and they knew too, that 
he was every inch ft sailor. He never made 
a voyage that before the end of it the men 
wouldn t have jumped overboard in a hurricane 
if he had told them to do so. Now and then, 
some green hands couldn't at first get the hang 
of him. He'd call such a fellow aft, fix his eye 
upon him, speak a few words, and send him off 
all curled up in the smallest kind of a heap. I 
never saw but one chap that words and looks 
wasn't enough for, and he was a great, stout, 
ugly fellow; one of those cross, grumbling, 
mutinous rascals, who have no idea of doing 
duty, unless they are continually danmed up to 
it. The captain had spoken to him two or three 
times in his mild but determined way, but it was 
of no use— the fellow was determined to get 
himself into a scrape, and I saw by the captain's 
looks that it wouldn't be long before he'd be 
accommodated. One day, after we had been 
out about a week, he was ordered to go aloft 
to do something ; he looked up very unconcern- 
edly, but never offered to stir. * Do you hear?' 
said Captain Macy. ' Yes, I hear,' he replied, 
in quite an insolent tone. Good lord! how 
uncle Jethro's eye flashed, and cheek glowed. 
' Go, then, instantly,' he said, hissing the words 
out between his teeth, in a way that the fellow, 
if he hadn't been as stupid as he was vicious, 
might have known meant something. 'I'm 
ffoing,' said he, and then added loud enough 
for us all to hear, ' when I get ready.' The 
captain gave one sprinff, and lighted! on him 
like a booby on a flying fish. He took him by 
the collar of his pea-jacket, and with a trip and 
a twitch, kicked his heels up in the air, and 
slapped him down on deck as motionless as a 
deaa flounder. In the twinkling of a handspike 
the fellow found his hands tied, and a coil or 
two of the slack of the top-gallant clewlines 
round his feet, and he lay there helpless as a 
calf in a butcher's cart. And didn't he bleat, 
when the captain took a rope's end and lathered 
him for about five minutes in a way that would 
have been a caution to a Brazilian field nigger I 
The fellow begged* and promised, and swore 
that he'd never do ^o again, and that he cer- 
tainly would behave himself in future, while 
the captain never said a word until he had 
finished. ' There,' said he, in his usual mild, 
quiet tone, ' go forward, and recollect that my 
people always obey orders; they move when 
I'm ready, and not just as they choose, and 
that too without any insolence ; if they don't, I 
make them.' That one flogging, by such a 
little chap as the captain, without any assist- 
ance, for neither the second mate nor myself 
had laid hand to him, frightened the devil com- 
pletely, out of him. He was as good a man as 
you'd want after it, and went two or three 
voyages with us ; but it was a long time before 
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he could get over the ridicule of his messmates. 
He had been disposed to bully it in the fore- 
castle, and there was no let up for hira. ' Oh, 
do give over, boys,' I heard him sav one day, * I 
allow I was an ass to get athwart nause of the 
old fellow, but I didn't think it was in him.' 
* Yes, you were an ass,' replied one of his com- 
panions, * any one with sense enouffh to tell his 
shirt bosom from the main-royal mignt have seen 
that it would be best to have an dmighty long 
pole to stir up that animal.' " 

" But every one hasn't uncle Jethro's eye," 
I observed. 

" No, and it isn't necessary," continued the 
captain ; " an even, firm temper, good seaman- 
ship, and good treatment, are all that is wanted ; 
instead of which, somQ captains are continuaUy 
exertinff themsdves to make their crews as 
uncomfortable as possible — cursing and kicking 
them about, and putting them to all kinds of 
unnecessary and untimely work, just to keep 

the d ^1 out of them, as they say. I've 

known several such fellows— chaps who are al- 
ways scraping and slushing the masts, setting up 
the rigging, getting out and getting in studcfing- 
sails, or painting the ship's sides in a heavy 
seaway. And many of them are so mild and 
amiable on shore and before their owners, who 
have no idea of their barbarity, that you'd think 
' butter wouldn't melt in their mouths.' If a 
mutiny occurs, or any kind of difiiculty, and 
half a dozen heads are broken with marline- 
spikes or capstan-bars, oh ! its all the fault of 
the rascally sailors. I once sailed with a fellow 
who I really thought was old Satan himself. 
He exercised more ingenuity in devising ways 
to try human nature, and make himself hated, 
than would half fill the model-room in the 
patent office. You may jud^e something of 
him when I tell you that he used often to make 
the cook, against whom he had an especial 
spite, take a seat upon the booby hatch, and 
then amused himself by sticking forks in him, 
until one day, in the harbor of Rio, he pricked 
the poor old fellow till he jumped overboard 
and came very near drowning." 

" He must have been crazy," I observed. 

" Not a bit of it — ^to be sure he was half drunk 
most of his time, but he knew well enough what 
he was about, and could behave himself when 
he thought it necessary. However, he got 
brought up with a round turn at last. His 
crew took it into their heads one day to throw 
him overboard, and as he caught in the chains, 
one of them took an axe and chopped his hands 
off. They were tried, and I believe some of 
them hung, and justly too, I suppose, although 
I can't but think he deserved his fate. Another 
time I was passenger on board of a ship, where 
every time they made or took in sail the captain 
and niate used to chase the crew up the rigging 
with handspikes. Pleasant ! wasn't it ? Even 
in the navy, where you'd expect strict, but 
perfectly equitable discipline, I've seen some 
things that would astonish you. I've seen the 
captain of a man-of-war, when his ship was 
getting under way, stand by and kick every 
man at the capstan-bars as they came round, at 



the same time swearing a torrent of blasphemy 
that would have started every hair on the head 
of a pirate. I've seen the same officer marc^ 
up and down the poop deck, flourishing a ratan 
in his hand, which ne generally carried, and 
muttering and cursing because there was no- 
thing to find fault with. Every now and then 
he'd wallop the mizzen-mast and the spanker- 
boom, «ntil, at last, he spied a sailor with his 
back towards him, bending down over the 
tafferel for ^mething m the stem boat. The 
fellow's tight trousers were drawn over too fair 
a mark for the captain to resist the temptation, 
so creeping up behind him, he brought him a 
cut that made him spring clear over the rail, 
head first, into the boat. * There, take that, 

d n your eyes,' said the captain, resuming 

his walk, evidently quite refreshed with his 
performance." 

" I've been told," continued the captain, 
"upon good authority, that, m more than one 
mstance, all hands have been called to witness 
punishment, and that after the captain has read 
to the crew the law, or rule by which he was 
authorized to inflict twelve lashes, and no more, 
without sentence of court martial, he has or- 
dered the boatswain's m^te to lay on two or 
three dozen. Now Jack is no fool, and he sees 
and feels the injustice and illegality of such 
conduct ; he Would take his dozen, and acknow- 
ledge the propriety of them, but two dozen 
* aint the law.' " 

" Such cases, however, must be exceptions," 
I exclaimed, quite shocked at the captain's aneo 
dotes of a service which has so long occupied a 
first place in my thoughts and hopes. 

" Exceptions it is true, and very rare ones too, 
but they are exceptions that ought not, by any 
possibility, to occur," he replied. " They show 
rather indefinite notions jof an officer's power 
and a sailor's rights. I am not opposed to 
flogging, mind you. I believe the power to in- 
flict it is essential to discipline. Punishment 
at sea, to be efficient, must be prompt, and in- 
stantly follow the offence, and flogging is often 
just the kind of thing. But, because in some 
cases it is necessary, and because all the talk 
by shore-loafing grannies and lubbers, about the 
disgrace, and mental degradation, and all such 
stuff, is sheer twaddle and humbug, it is no 
reason that the power should be abused. I've 
no objection to quality, but to quantity ; and I 
suspect that Jack often gets more than is good 
for him. I suppose that not one frigate in ten 
leaves our ports, that does not have some fifty 
men flogged, including cattings and coltings, in 
the first week. There must be some mis- 
mana^ment to make so much flogging neces- 
sary.'' 

Captain Coffin paused in his discourse, and 
we both turned to (ake a parting look of the 
Peak, which was rapidly growing bluer and 
smaller, as with the wind abeam we gradually 
sunk it over our starboard quarter. 

The breeze veered two or three points by the 
stem. " You may, Mr. Sims, set the fore- 
topmast studding-sails, this wind is too good to 
last long, and we'd better make the most of it " 
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saying which, the captain descended to the 
caMn, leaving me to promenade the deck, and 
watch tiie stars emerging from the last beams 
of the purple twilight, tlmt with unwonted per- 
tinacity, for such a low latitude, continuea to 
straggle against advancing night for mastery of 
the water and the heavens. 

In conformity with our wishes, rather than 
our expectations, the wind continued all night 
foil and free, and we bowled along before it at 
a rate which by morning left nothing of the 
isles behind us in sight. As the day advanced 
the wind gradually decreased, until about noon 
it nearly ceased, coming only in gentle catspaws, 
with hardly strength enough to wrinkle the 
surface of the water or steady the flapping sails, 
and followed by intervals of dead calm. The 
intense heat of the sun, despite of my broad- 
brimmed Panama hat, had driven me below, 
where I found the captain quietly seated at his 
desk, and busy with a voluminous manuscript, 
which he intended as a letter to his wife, to be 
sent by the first homeward-bound vessel we 
should encounter. Ten chances to one we 
diould have no such opportunity, but then it 
was a labor of love, which even if the captain 
had to deliver the letter himself, would not be 
entirely thrown away. The example had its in- 
fluence, and I also got out my writing materials, 
and was soon absorbed in the labor of turning 
sentences and rounding periods, which, aP 
though addressed to one, my vanity intended 
for the admiration of all of my friends in the 

village of O . Scratch, scratch went our 

pens over the paper, interrupted by no sound 
save an occasional flap of the huge main-sail, 
or the creaking, now and then, of a block or a 
bulkhead, as 3ie schooner lazily rolled, and 
rose and fell upon the long smooth seas. 

Suddenly the loud stem voice of Mr. Sims, 
in tones of the highest excitement, burst upon 
us like a clap of thunder in a cloudless sky. 

"Luff"! luflrr'he exclaimed with startling 
energy. "Down with your hehn ! hard down ! 
Let go the head sheets ! Let go every thing !" 

At the first order Captain Cofiin sprang up 
the companion-way, and I followed directly 
behind him. As my head fairly emerged above 
deck I heard the captain shriek out the order to 
let go the halliards. At this instant the 
schooner was knocked clear over, and a portion 
of spray, driven with a rapidity that gave it a 
force almost as great as that of grape-shot, 
struck me on the side of the head and dashed 
me against the side of the hatchway, when I 
must have rolled back down the cabin stairs 
perfectly senseless. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

The schooner on her beam ends.— State of the wreck. — 
Jraathan alone.— Cuts away the main-mast.— -Pumps out 
the wreck.— The water casks swept overboard. Jona- 
than's expedient.— A successful experiment. 

How long I remained in that condition I 
know not, but I suppose it could not have been 



more than ten or fifteen minutes. Upon re- 
covering I found myself stretched out along 
side the starboard lockers beneath a pile of 
chairs, tables, writing-desks, books, &c., and 
the cabin floor standing up almost perpen- 
dicularly, like a wall, down which every tning 
movable had rolled to leeward. The schooner 
was on her beam ends. A good deal bruised, 
I contrived to extricate myself with some diffi- 
culty, and clamber by the inclined stairway to 
the deck. There a scene of destruction and 
desolation brol^e upon me, to which I feel my- 
self perfectly incapable of doing full justice ; 
still less can I expect to convey any thing like 
a true impression of the emotions which it ex- 
cited. The short time that I had been insensible 
had sufficed for the furious squall to do its 
worst ; and sailing ofi^, perhaps in search of 
other objects on which to vent its mighty 
wrath, it had left its shattered prey a wreck 
upon the bosom of the quiet, gently undulating 
sea. Not the slightest commotion indicated the 
recent passage of the storm-fiend, and hardly a 
breath of air ruffled the surface of the sluggish 
swell that slowly rolled its slumbering length 
beneath the fierce brightness of the unclouded 
sky. Yet there lay the Lively Anne, a few mi- 
nutes before so trim and buoyant, now capsiz- 
ed and hampered with the wreck of spars and 
sails, and shorn of the graceful gear, wherein 
had lain the greater portion of her beauty and 
her speed. The jib-boom and fore-mast were 
gone 4)y the board ; the main-mast, however, 
remained, and that, with the heavy sail and gaff 
top-sail, which had got loaded with water, held 
the schooner down and prevented her from 
righting herself. Portions of the weather bul- 
warks were shattered, and the whole of the 
starboard bulwarks stove fore and aft, leaving 
only three or four stanchions standing. The 
long boat, cook's galley, water casks, harness 
casks, tool chest, and all the fixtures of the 
deck, except the windlass, were gone. Not a 
vestige of any thing movable remained, save 
the axe, which hung in a becket by the main- 
mast, and a few splinters of the shattered wheel, 
binnacle and booby hatch. 

But the most distressing part of the affair 
was, that not the slightest indication of a living 
being presented itself. I crept forward, and 
shouted down the forecastle. iNo voice an- 
swered. I was alone upon the waste of waters, 
" sole monarch," not, alas ! of a " peopled deck," 
but of a solitary and dismantled wreck. Of all 
our company, consisting of captain, mate, cook 
and five seamen, not one remained to explain 
the how and wherefore of our sad mishap. 
Whether it was a white squall or a water-spout, 
whether the destruction had been principally ef- 
fected by the wind or water, and whether proper 
care might not have saved us, are questions 
which must for ever remain unanswered. I 
would have asked them, but alas ! there was no 
one to reply. The conviction of the sad fate 
of my companions, and of the awful solitariness 
of my situation, which for some time I was 
loath to admit, completely unmanned me. 
Seating myself uppj^.^^^^ptiimp^the broken 
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mast, I freely paid the tribute of my bitter tears 
to the cruel and deceitful sea. But mine, as I 
have said, was not a temperament given to weep- 
ing, in fact it needea but a little more age, and 
a little more seasoning in the rough school of 
active life, to dry up me fountains of grief for 
ever. I soon had my "cry out," and drying 
my eyes, took a long look around the horizon 
for sails. Not one was in sight. Satisfied that 
it was in vain to hope for assistance from any 
quarter, at least for tne present, my regards na- 
turally returned to the wreck. Something 
must be done, and as I was the only living 
thinff, it was pretty evident that, if it was done 
at all, it must be done by myself. 

The first thing was to give the schooner a 
chance to right herself, which I saw she would 
readily do if relieved of the mainmast and hea- 
.vy sails. I thought that perhaps it might be 
useful to leave a portion of the mast standing, 
for the purpose of hoisting a signal if I should 
be so fortunate as to fall in with any vessels. 
So, taking the axe, I crept out upon the incHned 
spar, about ten or twelve feet, and made a deep 
cut, where I proposed the fracture should take 
place. •Returning on board, a few blows upon 
the lanyards of the taughtened rigging re- 
leased from its supports the mast, which in- 
stantly, with a loud crack, broke off short at the 
point which I had scored. The schooner, re- 
lieved from the powerful leverage of the heavy 
water-logged top-hamper, righted herself at 
once, with a violent surge, and as none of the 
cargo had shifted, resumed a perfectly upright 
and stable position. ,1 was not much of a prac- 
tical seaman, as the reader may judge, from the 
little experience I had had ; but I was tolerably 
familiar with many of the expedients resorted 
to in various cases, and, as I knew not how 
long I might have to remain on the wreck, I 
concluded that the safest way would be to make, 
at once, the best disposition I could against a 
storm. With this view I got up the end of a 
small hauser from the fore-hatoh, passed it out 
the hause-hole. and made it fast to the rigging 
of the main-mast, fore-mast and jib-boom, wnicn 
were still alongside, and attached to the hull by 

rrtions of the lee shrouds and running rigging, 
then cut away every thing, and veered out 
the hauser, making the inner end fast to the 
windlass and the splinters of the fore-mast. A 
light breeze had now sprung up, and, as I ex- 
pected, the comparatively high hull of the 
schooner floated before it faster than the mass 
of spars, which, lagging behind, dragged upon 
the hauser and kept the schooner head to the 
wind. In a hard blow, the force exerted by the 
spars would be very great : they would also 
serve to break the force of the sea, and if, in 
addition to them, I could contrive to rig a tarpau- 
lin, or some rag of canvass upon the remnant 
of the main-mast, I had no doubt of being able 
to keep my vessel in a very comfortable and 
weatherly position. The correctness of these cal- 
culations 1 afterwards found repeatedly verified. 
My next movement, after clearing the wreck, 
was to examine the pumps. To my great de- 
light, I found, upon soanding, but two feet of 



water in the hold, which I concluded must 
have come in, the greater portion of it, at least, 
through the strained seams of her upper works, 
while the schooner was on her beam ends. 
Not that there was much immediate danger, the 
nature of her cargo considered, even if she 
leaked freely, but it would be so much more 
agreeable to have a dry, tight and buoyant ves- 
sel, although shorn of her fan* proportions, and 
left an unmanageable float upon the surface of 
the ocean. A few vigorous strokes, by lessen- 
ing the depth of water, confirmed my conclu- 
sion. Satisfied that there was no dangerous or 
permanent leak, I continued, under the excite- 
ment of hope, the exertion of pumping, until I 
had nearly exhausted both the water and my 
own strength. I paused, wiped away the per- 
spiration rolling in torrents down my face, and 
took another long steady look around the horizon. 
A flock of mother Carey's chickens, and a few 
fleecy clouds in the sky, were the only moving 
objects in sight. 

It was now nearly four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and certain cravings of the stomach re- 
minded me that my usual dinner hour had long 
s^ice passed. It may seem strange that under 
the circumstances I could think of eating ; but 
in a hearty youth of twenty, the physical appe- 
tites do not give place so readily to mental emo- 
tions, however strong the latter may be. I felt 
thirsty too, and I looked around for some means 
of satisfying the desire. At this moment the 
awful truth burst upon me, that not a drop of 
fresh water remained. I knew that our whole 
stock was upon deck, in casks, lashed to the 
booms and the stanchions of the bulwarks. 
The whole had been swept away. I ran up 
and down the deck, and looked under and 
over the remaining bulwarks in perfect dis- 
may. I thought that there must be a small 
cask left somewhere, although there was no 
place on the open and clear deck where could 
nave been concealed an ordinary drinking can. 
I no longer thought of eating, but my thirst in- 
creased with wonderful rapicUty. A few min- 
utes before, a glass of water wopld have suf- 
ficed, now I felt as though I could drain a hogs- 
head. " Good Lord !" 1 exclaimed, with that 
curious mingling of the ridiculous and the se- 
rious common to some minds : " if I were only 
on the highlands of the Hudson, with the North 
River running right through me !" 

I rushed down into the cabin, with the poor 
hope of findmg a little water in the pitcher that 
might serve to avert, at least for a few hours, 
the approach of death in its most horrible form ; 
it had been overturned and broken ! The 
steward's pantry, hardly better repaid my anx- 
ious search. About half a glass of cold coffee, 
the remains of our last comfortable and social 
breakfast, was all the fluid that I could find. 
My thirst increased, my mouth grew parched 
and feverish, my pulses throbbed, and my whole 
frame trembled with excitement, as the convic- 
tion of the ultimate certainty of death, by the 
pangs of thirst, came stronger and stronger 
upon me. All that I had ever heard or read of 
suffering fromjfhjnrt, bx^j^^r iMid, rushedr 
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thronging to my recollection. Brissot, Adams, 
Paddock, Riley, with his horrible expedient of 
doable or treble renal refiltrations, ana a dozen 
more, whose records of hardships endured, upon 
th^ Sahara and other desert coasts, had been 
my favorite reading, started up, all at once, 
in high relief upon the surface of memory. 
Could it be that I nad been saved from the com- 
paratively mild fate of my comptmions, only to 
8uffer Hie lingering agonies wnich these voy- 
agers had so strongly depicted ? Amid the vast 
ocean of water, was there not 'one drop of hope 
-K)ne sweet draught, with which to dilute tne 
Cup of despair ? " Oh, God ! save me !" I 
ejaculated, as I fell, rather than seated myself 
upon the transom. I bowed my head to my 
knees, and prayed with that fervor resulting 
from an aroused and all-pervading sense of de- 
pendence upon the Supreme Being for the 
simplest and most; common elements of life. 
Let him who looks upon the choicest gifts of 
Providence, the air, the water, or the light, as 
his natural and indefeasible right, as something 
valueless, from the profusion with which they 
have been bestowed, and as demanding no 
thankfu^ acknowledgments like the more im- 
mediate personal and particular evidences of 
God's merciful care — ^let such a one be placed 
tn my situation, and he will feel, what is often 
enough admitted in ^neral terms, that grati- 
tude is due as much, or more, for the gifts 
which administer to the necessities of our phy- 
flical being, than for the luxuries of appetite, 
the gratification of intellect, or the pleasures of 
taste. 

I arose, calm, collected, and confiding. My 
prayers had been heard, and, somehow, I felt 
confident, would be answered. A ship would 
heave in sight, or genial showers would be 
sent to my relief ! something ! any thing ! I 
knew not what or how, but at any rate, I was 
not to be abandoned to perish. At this moment, 
my eye happened to be directed to the captaui's 
state-room, in one comer of which were stand- 
ing, fastened to a rack, a couple of old muskets, 
with a long leather shot-pouch dangling between 
them. The means and mode of my salvation 
were revealed. With these and the coffee-pot, 
I fek confident of making an apparatus with 
which sea water might be distilled in sufficient 
quantities. The reaction of mind and body, 
upon this discovery, was astonishing. I no 
longer felt thirsty or fatigued ; relieved from the 
apprehensions of the greater evO, aD that had 
(Missed seemed light in comparison. The sad 
fate of my companions, cut off, as they had been, 
so suddenly, in the bloom of health and happi- 
ness, was almost forgotten. Even the dreary 
solitude and imcertainty of my situation gave 
me no further trouble. Every thing was for the 
best! God was above me, and around me, and 
I should not die of thiist ! 

Some cold Indian cake, a biscuit, with a slice 
of pork, and the dregs of the coffee-pot, made 
a capital meal ; after which I set myself actively 
to work upqjj my proposed distilling apparatus. 
The two muskets were soon unstocked, and 
nnbreeched and cleaned : the two ends of the 
4 



barrels were notched with a file, approximated 
to each other, and inserted into a short tube of 
leather, cut from the shot-pouch, which was 
afterwards served all around, and firmly secured, 
with tarred twine. A long pipe, conveniently 
flexible at the leather joint, was thus formed, 
and the whole of it afterwards wrapped from 
end to end with strips of blanket, for the pur- 
pose of keeping it wet with the cool sea water. 
A small block of pine, hewn from the stump of 
the foremast, was bored through by means of 
the file and jack-knife, to a size that on one side 
would tightly fit the end of my musket-barrel 
worm, and on the other closely cap the spout of 
the coffee-pot. By turning and grinding it 
upon the ends of the pipe and the spout, and 
carefully working it with a round file, the joints 
were made sufliciently close and accurate. The 
lid of the vessel not fitting very perfectly, it 
took some time to adapt a cover of wood, which, 
upon trial, was fotina to answer the purpose 
exactly, as the slight swelling of the wood from 
the effects of the steam, made the joint com- 
pletely air-tight. 

It remained now to rig some kind of a fur- 
nace, by which heat could be applied to my rude 
apparatus. It had become quite dark, but I had 
no disposition to give over work until the ex- 
periment had been tried, and my sanguine hopes 
either dissipated or realized. The coolA galley, 
with the other fixtures of the deck, had been 
swept away, and not a fragment of stove, stew- 
pans, or any articles of kitchen furniture re- 
mained, but in the cabin pantry I found a large 
earthen baking dish, from which the unfortunate 
" Doctor" haanot unfrequently regaled us with 
divers pleasing compounds of pastry, with rice, 
apples, eggs, chickens and pork. He little 
dreamed to what last uses his pudding dish 
would come to be applied! An empty flour 
barrel, firmly fastened down to the deck %itk 
a numbef of spikes driven into the upper heaMi 
served as a stand for the dish, across which a - 
few pieces of wire were arranged as a grate. 
Upon this I placed the coffee-pot filled up to 
the spout with sea water, and joined to it the 
pipe which led down to a tin can plnced upon 
the deck. A fire of splinters of dry staves was 
soon kindled, and I had nothing left to do but 
to feed it occasionally, and anxiously await the 
result. Never did alchemist watch his crucible 
for the moment of projection v/ith a more cu- 
rious eye than did I for the ebullition of my still. 
At last the water boiled, and the strong fire 
light streaming up in the calmness of ^he^ dark 
night, and illuminating the deck of the desolate 
wreck, showed the big drops slowly falling into 
the vessel below. I continued to fieed the fire, 
and to apply cold water to the tube, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing the condensed 
fluid trickle down in an almost continuous 
stream. By nine o'clock I had collected nearly 
a pint : it was warm, flat and bitter, and had a 
taste of the wood, the iron, and the leather, but 
a cup of nectar from the hand of Ganymede 
himself was never more delicious. 

The success of the experiment established, 
and the excitement of conflicting hope and 
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anxiebr abated, my body began to be sensible 
of its bruises and its fatigue. Another slice of 
pork and a biscuit, with the result of my dis- 
tillation, satisfied all the cravings of appetite, 
and carefully securing my still below, for fear 
of accidents during the night, I retired to my 
berth with the profoundest feelings of gratitude 
to Him, in whose hands are the issues of life 
and death, for my happy preservation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Preparing signals— Overhauling the lockers.— A sail in 
sight.— Fresh provisions.— Hooking a turtle,— More ships 
in sight.— Moonlight on the ocean.— The Salvages.— Dr. 
Jolmson's prayer. 

Singularly enough, the most pleasant and 
profound repose soothed my bodily ailings and re- 
warded my toils. Not a dream of past or future 
calamity, disturbed the serene and pleasant re- 
veries of the night ; the which I attribute solely 
to the relief of my mind from the stronger and 
overwhelming apprehensions of a lingering 
death. As, when on the sea-shore, the largest 
wave effaces the ripple marks of its smaller pre- 
decessors, and retiring, leaves the beach level 
and smooth ; so the last tide of threatened afflic- 
tion, in rolling back, had carried with it the 
otherwise strong and permanent impressions of 
inferior grief. 

The morning was calm and beautiful. One 
distant sail showed itself, like a dark spot, upon 
the farthest verge of the horizon, and suggest- 
ed the idea of preparing some signals, to be used 
in case of a nearer approach. The distilling 
machine put in operation, with some little im- 
provements in its mounting and fixtures, which 
daylight enabled me better to make, I descended 
to the cabin, and commenced overhauling the 
lockers and drawers. In one of these I found 
the schooner's flag ; attaching a loop to one end 
of a gun-stock, I climbed to the top of the 
broken main-mast, and firmly lashed the other 
end of the stock to the head of the stump. This 
gave a hoist of about fifteen feet, and by reeving 
the halliards through the loop, the flag was ready 
to be run up, union down, at a moment, when 
required. I also got ready a quantity of oakum 
and chopped staves, for the purpose of making 
a smoke, as being" calculated to attract attention 
from a distance at which the flag might not be 
seen. By the time these preparations were 
completed, the vessel, at the instigation of whose 
top-gallant sails they had been undertaken, was 
no longer in sight. But happy are they who 
expect nothing, for they are seldom disappoint- 
ed ; and as I had not calculated upon her coming 
near enough to notice me, I saw the last speck 
of her roySs disappear without any regret. 

My next operation, was an examination into 
the state of the bread pantry and the provision- 
room, in tiie run of ttie schooner, beneath the 
cabin floor. In the first vms a bag of rice, half 
a bag of coffee, a large canister of tea, about 
half a barrel of brown sugar, and a large cheese ; 
in the latter, among otlier articles, were three 



barrels of pork and beef, as many more of ship* 
bread, two barrels of potatoes, four hams, and 
a keg of molasses. As may be supposed, I wa» 
somewhat interested in the account of stock-^ 
much more so, perhaps, it may be thought, than 
the reader can possibly be — and the inventory 
made a permanent impression on my memory. 
Satisfied that the schooner was provisioned for 
at least a year's .cruise, reduced as she was in 
hands, or rather mouths, I grew quite contented 
with my lot, which, in reality, presented a disa- 
ffreeable aspect only when I thought of tl^ 
friends and companions I had lost. It would be, 
I thought, impossible to float about* the ocean 
for many weeks, in the track of so many ships, 
without being picked up ; and in the meantime, 
I had a strong and safe vessel beneath me; 
plenty of room for exercise^; plenty of books ; 
plenty to eat and drink, and plenty of occupa- 
tion in preparing my meals, feeding my distil* 
lery, catching fish, and looking out for sails. 
My only apprehension was that the current 
miffht set me down towards the African coast, 
and land me upon the inhospitable shores of the 
Sahara. There was no means of accurately 
determining longitude that I was famjjiar with, 
but my observations for latitude, which I took 
regularly every day, showed that a strong cu> 
rent was setting the schooner to the sou£. 

A week of unclouded weather imperceptibly 
glided by, when upon coming upon deck shortly 
before sunrise, I found upon different points of 
the horizon, five sail of vessels in sight ; one 
of which appeared to be standing on a course 
which would bring her quite close to me. My 
signals were immediately prepared; the flag 
was run up to the gun-stock, and a tall column 
of smoke arose from the forecastle, and sailed 
off to leeward before the light northerly breeze. 
On came the stately ship, until, with the glass, 
I could just see her quarter-rails — ^but not the 
slightest notice did she appear disposed to take 
of me ; so far from it, she availed herself of a 
slight change in the direction of the wind, to 
hold up and pass me some distance to the 
north. Her stupid crew could hardly have 
failed to see the smoke; and most probably, 
when arrived in port, had a wondrous story to 
tell of a volcanic eruption, or some curious 
meteoric phenomenon, which, with the unin- 
quiring, unenterprising, money-getting stolidity 
too common in the merchant-service, toey could 
not afford time to investigate. My heart some- 
what failed me, when I found the ill success of 
my effort to attract attention ; but with the con- 
soling motto " better luck next time," and a 
continued reliance upon the mercv of an inrnie- 
diate superintending Providence, \ made out to 
resign myself to my fate, and resume .with, 
cheerfulness my usual avocations. j 

The distillery worked to perfection— a soodl 
day's run yielding me fully a pint more of wa- 
ter than I consumed. The surplus was care- 
fully bottled and put away against bad weather, 
when it might not be quite so easy to keep the 
steam agoing. The earthen pan had ^^^ 
way ; but in the meantime, while it lasted, at 
large quantity of ashes had been accumulated^ 
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and by wetting these with sea-water, and press- 
ing them down upon a bed of boards, a kind 
of hearth, impervious to the heat, was formed, 
which supported the fire. 

Nor was the luxury of fresh provisions want- 
ing. In rummaging the unfortunate mate's 
stock of sail-needles, palms, fish-hooks, &c., a 
small pair of grains for spearing fish, were 
discovered. This instrumeqjt, consisting of a 
bunch of barbed points on a socket of iron, 
when attached to a staff", formed by splicing 
together pieces of staves, proved an invaluable 
instrument. By means of it, any quantities 
of the rudder-fish that thronged round the 
schooner, and now and then a dolphin or bonito, 
were transferred from the water to the broiling 
coals of my distillery fire. It also served to 
fish up the bunches of sea-weed that floated by. 
From these, when thrown upon deck, would 
creep out hundreds of small crabs^ not one 
larger than the end of my little finger ; lively, 
active, healthy fellows, with the shells per- 
fectly formed, and of various colors. Whether 
tbey were a distinct species by themselves, or 
the young of a larger kind, 1 could not decide ; 
from the uniformity, however, in size, of those 
that came under my observation, I should think 
it probable that the first was the case. They 
were so numerous, that when the sea-weed 
was plenty, I could collect a pint of them in a 
couple 01 hours. If upon tnem was poured 
some boiling vinegar, or a handful of them dis- 
tributed into the pork-fat that hissed and bub- 
bled over the fire in the bent and battered-up 
bottom of an old tin canister, they made a 
dish, that, swallowed shell and all, more than 
rivalled, in delicacy and piquant crispness, the 
delicious shedders and soft-shells of the New- 
York restaurants. 

Neither was the range of my appetite neces- 
sarily confined to such small game. It was on 
<Hie calm afternoon, that a large turtle, weigh- 
ing at least sixty pounds, made liis appearance 
at the distance of a few yards from the schooner. 
His shellship had come to the surface for a 
siesta, and was quietly floating, unconscious 
of impending danger, in a sound sleep. A 
longuag to. appropriate the delicate steaks and 
green fat of the lethargic monster, who seemed 
to have been expressly sent for my use, took 
possession of me ; but how to accomplish it, 
was a question. There was no harpoon with 
which to pierce his defensive armor, and even 
if there had been, there .was no boat with which 
to get at him — the stern-boat, with my load of 
firuit, having followed the way of the long-boat 
and all the other furniture of the deck. The 
only means of reaching him that presented it- 
self, was by swimming. Fortunately, a piece 
of whale-line of sufficient length had been 
stowed away in the run of the vessel, with a 
large shark-hook attached to it. Fastening, at 
intervals of ten or twelve feet, some pieces of 
staves to act as floats, and securing the other 
end to a stanchion, I slipped off" my clothes, 
dropped into the water, and taking the hook 
in my teeth, carefully stretched out towards 
iDj prey. By taking him a little in the rear, 



the slumbering animal was undisturbed by my 
noiseless approach ; and he suffered me to 
gently take his extended flipper, and with a 
sudden thrust pass the large hook through it. 
For an instant, the astonished sleeper lashed 
the water with head, tail, and paws ; and the 
next, disappeared with a rapidity which I had 
not supposed him capable of, while I swam 
back to the schooner. Wlien within a few 
yards of the main chains, a large, black, moving 
object appeared above the water, at about the 
same distance from the vessel's side towards 
the bow. It was plainly a shark's fin; and 
from the size of it, belonged to no small fellow. 
How or by what means I reached the deck, I 
could not recollect precisely in five minutes 
afterwards ; but I knew that the process had 
not taken much time. Upon trying the taught- 
ened whale-line, the prize for which I had run 
the risk of being dined upon, instead of dining, 
was found secure; and a good deal of hard 
tugging brought him alongside. A combina- 
tion of slip-nooses was now passed round him, 
and he was soon flat on his back upon the 
deck. 

The poor fellow lay so quiet and looked so 
resigned, that my heart misgave me as to the 
propriety of his capture. I did not much like 
the idea, that one in my situation — one who 
was living only by the special mercy of the 
Almighty, and who could not offer the plea of 
necessity — should, for the gratification of the 
mere caprice of vappetite, sacrifice the life of^ 
breathing, sentient warm-blooded animal. As 
to the fish, they were in a different i^ategory ; 
their cold blood, and want of lungs and lignbs, 
put them too far beyond the pale of humanity ; 
their natural destiny seemed to be caught,, 
cooked, and eaten ; and besides, I destroyed no 
more of them than I actually required and con- 
sumed. With the turtle, the case was dif- 
ferent ; four-fifths, at least, of his flesh would 
spoil before I could use it. This last consi- 
deration prevailed ; so filing off* the barb and 
extracting the hook, the fellow was bundled 
overboard— when he instantly made oflT, heed- 
less, probably, of his slight wound, in the joy 
of his recovered freedom. 

" Go," said I, thinking of uncle Toby and 
his fly, " ffo ! the ocean is wide enough for us 
both ; ana if I am destined to test its depth 
also, I hope that you, at least, will have grati- 
tude enough to refrain from nibbling my 
bones !" 

I felt better, as any one always does, after a 
humane and kindly act to any of God's crea- 
tures ; although the deed was, perhaps, much 
less meritorious as an act of self-denial on my 
part, than it would have been in an aldermanic 
disciple of Apicius, whose 'taste had been 
formed in the festal schools of Guildhall or 
Bellevue. I felt better ; but I am afraid that 
had a harpoon been at hand, my overstrained 
humanity would have reacted with cruel vio- 
lence upon the body of " Johnny Shark," who, 
with the impudence of his tribe, when feeling 
secure from attack, continued for several days 
to rub his huge carcass against the sides of the 
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schooner, and to interfere in the comfort of my 
daily bath. 

For several days now in succession, nume- 
rous ships appeared in sight, but none came 
near enough to notice my signals. They were, 
most of them, standing east, and, as I supposed, 
bound up the straits of Gibraltar. It was 
about a week after the capture and liberation of 
the turtle, making four weeks from the time of 
the capsize, that a small dark bank appeared in 
the east, which presented very much the aspect 
of land. As my latitude, by observation, was 
nearly that of Madeira, and as the light winds 
had been blowing most of the time from the 
northwest, I concluded that it was that island 
that was in sight. But if my course was so 
much east of south, when and what would be 
the end of my cruise ? The answer to the 
question involved some alarming conclusions. 
The chart was attentively studied, and present- 
ed, in every view of it, confirmation of the fact, 
that if my present course should be persist^ 
in for any length of time, the shores of the 
African desert would bring me up. Africa had 
ever been to me the^ land in which, more than 
any other, my imagination had delighted to 
wander. I had even conceived the design of 
attempting, in emulation of my gallant country- 
man, Ledyard, the exploration of the unknown 
interior ; but I had no idea of making my en- 
trance into the country by way of the coast of 
tiie Sahara. Yet 'such clearly threatened to 
De the tertnination of my voyage. 

^in^ jMssed on ; the moon again poured, in 
bounl^y effulgence, her silver light upon the 
bogom'of the deep, which, with me exception 
of two days out of the six weeks, had been 
as placid as a lake. The nights were deli- 
cious, and the greater portion of each was spent 
in walking the deck, gazing into the clear 
blue sky, or down into the dark unfathom- 
able sea. Emotions, which to coldly analyze 
would be to deprive of half their beauty 
and sublimity, would, at such times, rush upon 
the mind and overwhelm it in the vain attempt 
to grasp the great mysteries of nature. Drunk 
with the glory of the scene, the soul, riot unire- 
quently, felt an almost irresistible longing to 
plunge into the deep, and seek in its profundity 
the Infinite, the Eternal. Shuddering like him 
who looks from tower or precipice, I was often 
compelled to draw back and rush below to es- 
cape from the delirious whirl of feelings, com- 
mon enough, perhaps, to all, but felt in their 
full intensity and force only in solitude upon 
the calm and moonlight sea. At other times, 
again, the mind could study the same scenes 
in a more quiet spirit — perhaps a better — ^in 

** That serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently led us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become «a living soul : 
While with a heart made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep sense of joy, 
We see into the life of things." 

Then it was, that with the eye of fancy I could 
see each one of the myriai silver-tipped rip- 



ples between me and the Jersey shore— the 
long reach of the noble Hudson, and the rough 
roads and rocky hills that stretched to the St. 
Lawrence, without a repining or impatient 
thought — ^with hardly a sigh for the comforts 
of home, or the companionship of friends. 

It was one night when the moon was just at 
the full, that I was upon deck, later than usual, 
enjoying the flood of rich and mellow light. 
The day had been exceedingly hazy, and the 
boundary of vision much contracted ; but short- 
ly after sunset the mists had dispersed, and the 
full orb looked down through an unclouded 
sky. The surface of the long slow swell ever- 
agitating the bosom of the ocean — a token of the 
resistless energies slumbering within — was 
slightly furrowed by the wind, and each beam 
as it fell paved with fragments of gems the 
broad pathway of light. All at once a lofty 
and somewhat indistinct object upon the water, 
apparently at but a short distance off, attracted 
my attention. " Sail, ho !" I shouted in ecstasy 
of delight ; although what appeared to be the 
gleaming canvass of a large ship, was evi- 
dently a mile beyond the reach of my voice. A 
signal by fire might perhaps serve the pur- 
pose, and soon a bright flame sent forth its im- 
ploring light. No answer followed, and what 
was much more mysterious, the relative posi- 
tion of the schooner and the object had hardly 
altered in tlie course of an hour's attentive 
watching, or, at least, had altered so slightly as 
to be utterly inconsistent with the idea of the 
latter being a ship under full sail. At length 
my ear caught the sound of water dashing 
against some solid body. The idea of the 
Salvages, a group of naked rocks, which rear 
their tall forms, in solitary dignity, from the 
middle of the ocean, about hauVay between 
Madeira and the Canaries, occurred to me. 
More than one mariner, it is asserted, has been 
deceived in the same vvay, from their resem- 
blance to the sails of a ship, and perhaps, too, 
more than one ship has been lost upon them, 
while ploughing her way heedless of danger in 
the darkness of the night. Uninhabital and 
uninhabitable, they are visited o^ly at certain 
seasons by a few Portuguese from Madeira, for 
the purpose of collecting the feathers of the 
sea fowl, who, in great numbers, have made 
them their home. An examination of the chart 
and a comparison of my latitude, and the proba- 
ble influence of the winds which had prevailed 
for several days, confirmed the conjecture, 
which was fully established the next day, during 
the whole of which • their r^ged points con- 
tinued plainly in sight. 

Thus again, for nearly the twentieth time, 
had my hopes of succor been excited only to 
be depressed. But I had got pretty well inured 
to that kind of disappointment, and my confi- 
dence in my ultimate preservation, through the 
mercy of Providence, continued unabatefl. 
Satisfied by a close watch of a couple of honrt, 
that the schooner was increasing her distance 
from the rocks, I retired to rest, after praying, 
as usual, for the merciful protection of the 
Almighty, and especially for the continued in- 
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flnence of ray mother's spiritual presence and 
affection. " Oh ♦ Lord !'^ prayed the great 
Doctor Johnson, " if thou hast ordained the 
souls of the dead to mmister to the living, grant 
that I may enjoy the good effects of my depart- 
ed wife's attention and ministration, whether 
exercised by appearances, impulses, dreams, 
or in any other manner agreeable to Thy 
government !" If Doctor JohiSon could so pray, 
why might not I ? 



CHAPTER XV. 

Land, ho !— A weatherly craft.— The Peak of Teneriffe. 
— Oratavo.— A dark night.— Shore lights.- Hailing a 
fisherman.— Beauties of Quarantine.— A disappointment 
—A storm.— Dining like a gentleman. — A ship in sight. 

♦—Visit from her captain.— Leaving the Lively Anne. 

"Land ho!" The famous Peak of Te- 
neliffe was in sight. This was on the tenth of 
September, or a little more than eight weeks 
since my visit to the Azores. It really seemed, 
that in my solitary floatings I was destined to 
have a glimpse in accession, of the principal 
insular curiosities ot the Atlantic, and I began 
to speculate upon the prospect of the Cape de 
Verds, St. Helena and Ascension ; or with 
greater probability, of getting into the trade- 
wmds, and tummg up, along the great western 
current, among the West Indies. 

After leaving the Salvages, a succession of 
gales and squalls from almost every point of the 
compass, for nearly a week, completely upset 
all calculations of longitude ; and it was no 
little satisfaction to have a fresh landmark, even 
if it was but to prove, in common as well as 
technical meaning, a " point of departure." It 
was m these gales that the schooner demon- 
strated her possession of very excellent weather- 
ly qualities for a dismasted wreck. Unsteadied 
by any top hamper, her rolling was rather sharp 
and uncomfortable, but her pitching was beauti- 
ful. The float of spars kept her pretty well 
" head on," and she craned and ducked to the 
heavy sea as gracefully as a boarding-school 
miss in the preparatory backing and filling of 
her first public quadrille— each time slowly fi)w- 
ing her nose to it, and then lifting herself as 
buoyant as a cork, and " as dry as a bone." 

For nearly three days the schooner remained 
in full view of the port of Oratava, on the north- 
em side of the island, at a distance of not more 
than ten or fifteen miles. Palma was in view in 
the northwest, and with the glass large objects 
could be distinctly seen on the shore of Ten- 
eriffe. I amused myself for some time in tr3ring 
to pick out, but without the most remote idea 
of being able to do so, the big dragon tree of 
Oratavo, celebrated by Humboldt and other 
travellers'. The distance was of course too 
great. A more satisfactory subject of exami- 
nation was the cinder-covered summit of the 
famous Peak, from which arose from time to 
time light puffs of vapor, apparently smoke. I 
kept my glass upon it by the hour, but no one 
seemed msposed to return the compliment, or 



even so much as glance seaward long enough 
to fix in their eye 3ie black speck that bore me 
and my hopes. Certain it is, at least, that they 
made no demonstration of aid in answer to all 
my signals, and it is perhaps more charitable to 
attribute the fact to their blindness than to their 
laziness or inhumanity. Had the schooner been 
within the same distance of the shores of Cape 
Cod, Nantucket or Long Island, the case would 
have been different. Some sharp-eyed, wide- 
awake Yankee would have been sure to make 
the discovery, and half a dozen whale-boats 
would have run a race for the prize. 

Slowly the schooner drew towards the east 
end of flie island, until, at sunset of the third 
day, she was not more than three miles from 
the perpendicular wall of basaltic rock. The 
current evidently set round the point, and along 
the southern side of the island, which was now 
just beginning to open. The schooner might 
perhaps go ashore in the night, which, con- 
sidering the abrupt and rocky nature of the 
coast, against which I could hear the surf 
dashing, was not particularly desirable, or what 
was much better, she might be swept along 
into, or off, the roadstead of Santa Cruz, from 
whence, as being the chief town and sea-port 
of Teneriffe, she would stand a greater chance 
of being seen. I prepared myself for either 
event. The night set in exceedingly dark, but 
I could perceive that the schooner slowly 
followed the line of the coast, and that sha 
kept gradually edging in nearer to it. On the 
shore, close to the water's edge, were numerous 
large lights, as from fires, which it was evident 
were kindled for the purpose of fishing. The 
sight was cheering. How pleasant it would 
be to plump right ashore at a fishing station, 
amid a set of honesty generous Pescadores! 
The idea of it was so absorbing that I most 
unaccountably forgot to make my own sigpal 
fire. Some of the lights were stationary, and 
by them I could compare the changes in the 
schooner's position. Other lights appeared to 
move, as if carried in boats along beneath the 
base of the cliffs. Up to twelve o'clock they 
continued to increase in number. New ones 
were lighted, and others were brought into view 
as the schooner fully opened the whole reach 
of the southern side of the island, until at last 
fifty or sixty were in sight at once. 

About three o'clock in the morning dense 
masses of black clouds, which had been gradu- 
ally accumulating, spread themselves over the 
whole face of the heavens, leaving no loophole 
from which a solitary star could look out upon 
the surface of the benighted deep. A few 
flashes of lightning in the north, dimly lighting 
at considerable intervals the black line of the 
coast, betokened a collection of electric materials 
on the opposite side of the island. One by one 
the lights on land began to disappear, and those 
in the boats to steal along homeward between 
the schooner and the shore. I tried my voice, 
but without effect — ^the surf perhaps prevented 
it from being heard. Several times the idea 
occurred to me of trusting myself to the water, 
and swimming to the land : but althouo-' "'" " 
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distance was not more than a mile, the intense 
darkness, and my utter ignorance of the char- 
acter of the beach, together with a desire to 
save if possible my money, papers, &c., pre- 
vented the attempt. 

Suddenly there was the sound of oars — it 
grew louder and louder. The boat, from which 
it proceeded, was evidently moving in a direction 
that would bring her past the schooner at no 
great distance — some fisherman, perhaps, who 
was returning with his load to the market of 
Santa Cruz. I strained both eyes and ears — a 
few low sounds, as if of voices, occasionally 
floated upon the water, but not a glimpse of 
any object could be had in the thick, pitchy 
darkness. Waiting until the boat, to judge 
from the sound of the oars in the'rowlocfo, 
had got nearly abreast of me, and as close as, 
from the indications of her course, she would 
be likely to come, I nerved myself for a tremen- 
dous vocal effort. "jBZ Bote ! Bote de pescar, 
ahoy !" I shouted, at the top of as stout a pair 
of lungs as ever served a boatswain's mate in 
a storm. '^Hda I Seftores Tenie ! Venga V.^ 
por aqui!" 

The noise of the oars ceased, and, after 
apparently a moment's consultation, an answer 
was returned to my hail, ^^No iengo ningun 
pescado" was all tHat could be distinguished. 

" No, no, sefior. I don't want any fish. I 
want to get ashore. Come, come, venga, 
venga, acaP^ 

^^Nol es imposible!^^ and then followed some- 
thing, of \yhich I could only catch the words 
prdctica and hacer cuarerUena. The oars again 
commenced moving in the rowlocks. 

^^Maldita sea vuestra cuarentena /" I ejacu- 
lated, " and all the quarantines that were ever 
invented, for no earthly good except to hamper 
commerce and fatten a few prejudiced offi- 
cials !" But it was no time to stand anathe- 
matizing a system of humbug, from which my 
own enlightened country is not yet wholly free. 

^^Por el anior de Dios, seHores, come to me. 
I'm alone, upon a wreck — un naufragio /" and 
I shrieked the last word with redoubled energy. 

*^Noy no, es imposible. Your ship must get 
pratique first, and besides, it's coming on to 
blow, we must hurry ashore." 

"O/i, sefior j pare V. el harco I Eslese quieio 
poi' un momento ! Stop the boat ! Stop for 
one momejlt ! I'll come to you ! I'll swim to 
you! Wait for me, for God's sake!" But 
the vigorous and continued strokes of the oar 
showed that my hospitable and generous pes- 
cadores were fully determined not to rislc a 
scrape with the pratique office, or custom- 
house, by having any thing to do with me. 

And thus again did a chance of escape vanish 
from my excited vision. My hopes at once fell 
below zero. It was no despair, but a kind of 
dogged indifference to the frowns of fate, that 
took possession of me. It 'was the content- 
ment of contempt for any and all of the ills of 
my destiny, and a determination never again to 
humbug myself vnth the delusions of hope. 
With a blow-away-and-do-your-worst kind of 
fueling, I listened to the roar of the wind, as it 



swept down the steep cliffs and deep gorges oi 
the mountains, and striking the schooner, bore 
her away from the land to Vie southwest. Such 
a mood of mind, however, cannot long withstand 
the influence of prayer. The direct appeal to 
Deity necessarily induces a mental state, utterly 
incompatible wim either the rebellious prompts 
mgs of the haughty and self-relying spirit, the 
indifference of mere stoicism, or the self-aban- 
donment of despair. I prayed and slept. 

As the wind came off the land in a direction 
about northeast by north, there could be no 
danger of running foul of the Grand Canary, 
or any other of the islands, so without hesitation 
or concern, I surrendered myself to the som- 
niferous influences of the tempest's tones until 
eight o'clock the next morning. Upon getting 
upon deck at that hour, no land could be seen 
— a regular northeast storm, with a driving 
rain, shut out every thing from view except a 
narrow circle of the tossing and hissing sea. 
AU day, and most of the next night, the wind 
continued to blow a gale — veering occasionally 
a point or two to the east, but dways puflftng 
away with unflinching vigor. It was cheerless 
and comfortless enough, bu^here was consola- 
tion in the thought toat^t was slanting me off 
from the African shore. Had it been from the 
northwest, it would ^ave puzzled the most 
inveterate optimist to have extracted from it a 
particle of comfort. Towards morning it began 
gradually to abate, but still continued to blow a 
pretty stiff breeze until about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, when it suddenly moderated ; the 
sea subsided, the clouds dispersed, and the sun 
shone out with unwonted brilliancy, chasing 
the lingering mists, and pouring his serene and 
soothing light upon the fretted sea. 

I set about my employments with something 
like my usual spirit and vigor. The schooner 
had made a good deal of water, and it took a 
hard hour's " spell " at the pump to relieve her 
of it. The cabin floor, too, was all afloat with 
what had rained in, or been dashed in, from the 
tops of the sea, which had, once in a while, 
tumbled aboard, and it was necessary to swab 
it up. The culinary clepartment had been 
muchvieglected, having contented myself dur- 
ing the storm with a piece of salt pork and a 
biscuit. Now, it was necessary to have some- 
thing " good." But what should it be ? After 
mucn consultation and debate, it was decided 
nem. con. that it should be hot johnny-cake and 
molasses, with a few raisins in it. There was 
a good deal of philosophy in the choice. First, 
there were the pleasant home associations hang- 
ing around a hot johnny-cake ; second, its in- 
trinsic palatableness, especially with molasses, 
which none but some recreant to the true prin- 
ciples of taste can deny ; third, the raisins were 
my own invention — a gratifying exercise of in- 
genuity — a hopeful attempt to combine the 
merits of a johnny-cake and an Indian plum- 
pudding ; fourth, the making and baking would 
take some trouble and time, and afford an in- 
teresting and diverting employment — a " some- 
thing to do." Ay, there's wonderful virtue in 
that same " something to do " in this world. 
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Portanately, most people have enough of it, 

And have therefore never been made to feel in 

its full force the admitted truth, that without 

, It time would prove no better than a curse, and 

i life a cheat. 

Acting upon this principle, I resolved to re- 
fcrm my mode of eating altogether. Before I 
had taken my meals as 1 could get them — at 
all times — without any regularity — sitting or 
etanding — with or without plates — in the cabin, 
(Jr on the deck. Hencefortn, I should set out a 
! table with the remnants of crockery, cook my 
flinner after a more elaborate fashion, serve 
them in proper style, and then dine like a 
gentleman. Thus, in the threefold capacity 
5f cook, waiter, and master, I should occupy 
more of my superabundant time, which, as I 
bad pretty much read up my books, began to 
<taff rather heavily.* I could at least pelt away 
at me old gentleman of the scythe with some 
<lf the proprieties of society, if I could not kill 
him with its luxuries and its pleasures. 

My solitary dreams were, however, destined 
6) have an end. On the third I sat longer at 
Cable than usual, in the enjoyment of imaginary 
hob-nobbings with divers dignitaries of the 
earth. I had ever tile faculty of surrendering 
myself, body and soul, to the fancy of the mo- 
ment, however ridiculous or improbable. In 
fiict, the impossible was no let or hinderance. I 
fbuffht, when a boy, as readily upon the banks 
Qf me Scamander, or the plains of Arbela, as 
2^ Warsaw or Missolonghi ; built castles in the 
Jtir as easily in the moon as upon earth. Com- 
ing upon deck with my guests, Wellington, 
General Jackson, and Menemet Ali, three of 
flie greatest men, as I tliought, that the world 
had produced, I was too much absorbed in them 
to notice, at first, a ship on the starboard tack, 
<!lose hauled to the wina — which had changed 
to the south — ^and heading up in a direct line 
(br the schooner. If she kept on without tack- 
ing, she could not fail to notice me. The duke, 
general and pacha taking their leave, I hoisted 
my flag, and awaited the event. 

As she came on I had full time to note all 
her beautiful proportions. She was small, ap- 
parently not above three hundred tons, and had 
a peculiarly trim and clipper-like- look. Her 
bright copper, flashing occasionally in the sun- 
light, showed that she was in light sailing trim ; 
while from the cut of her sails, the symmetrical 
an^gement of her spars and rigging, and her 
Quarter-boats, I concluded that she must be 
a man-of-war. Passing me about half a mile 
astern, she stood on for a little distance ; then 
hoisting the bilious-looking flag of Spain, she 
tacked and ran for me, backing her main-top- 
sail within twenty rods of my larboard beam. 
Her quarter-boat was immediately lowered, 
ajid half a dozen fellows, in red caps and flan- 
liel sliirts, jumped into it, followed by an officer 
In a blue velvet jacket, with a strip of gold lace 
upon his shoulders, and a broad-brimmed straw 
bat upon his head. I ran below, stuflTed all the 
money that I had in gold — about a thousand 
4ollars — ^into my pockets, and got upon deck 
<(gaui just as the boat touched the side. 



" Welcome, sefior !" I exclaimed in Spanish, 
" I am exceedingly glad to see you." 

" I should think so," returned the stranger, 
in very good English, but with a marked 
Spanish accent. " I should think so ; you have 
had rough work here," he continued, stepping 
upon deck, and turning a glance upon the shat- 
tered bulwarks and splintered stanchions and 
masts. " Rough Work I but where is your 
crew ?" 

By this time, the boat's crew were on deck, 
running about, asking questions all at once, and 
addressing their velvet-coated companion with a 
degree of familiarity that I was unaccustomed 
to see between an officer and his men. Some 
of them had made their way to the cabin ; and 
I congratulated myself, not a little, upon my fore- 
thought, in securing the gold upon my person, 
as I heard them rummaging about and over- 
hauling every thing they could lay their hands 
on. Velvet jacket himself seemed disposed to 
have a finger in the pie, and led the way below 
without any ceremony. 

He was a large, stout-looking man,witli a face 
strongly marked with the small-pox, and deep- 
ly scarred, upon the chin and cheek, by a cut, 
which was only partially concealed amid a 
black forest of moustache and whisker. With a 
low projecting forehead, piercing black eyes, 
rendered peculiarly sinister by a whitish speck 
in one of them, and coarse grisly hair, it must 
be allowed that he was not much of a beauty, 
and his men, if possible, were still less prepos- 
sessing ; they all had a kind of cut-throat ex- 
pression, that suggested the idea of pirates. 
The chief reason for not thinking them so, was 
that their vessel was square-rigged; a long, low, 
rakish schooner seeming to be the only natural 
craft for a pirate. But why might they not 
have chosen the unusual rig of the ship, for the 
very purpose of better deceiving their prey or 
their foes ? I must own that the idea gave me 
some little pleasure. I had no objection to a 
practical acquaintance with piratical life, if it 
was forced upon me. I might, perhaps, be the 
means of doing much good and preventing 
much evil — perhaps save some lovely damsel i 
and her doting father, and be rewarded with a 
heart and a fortune ; nothing more natural, and, 
if the novelists could be depended upon, nothing 
more common. Physically, I felt myself a 
match for any half-dozen pirates ; and mentally, 
what youth, almost twenty-one, ever felt any 
doubt about his ingenuity, his courage, his re- 
sources, or his knowledge of men and the 
world ? If I had had, however, a little more of the 
latter quality, I might have saved my specula- 
tions as to the chances and tum-ups of the pirati- 
cal profession, and have made a shrewder guess 
at the character and employment of my new 
acquaintances. Not even when velvet-jacket 
told me that she was bound from Cuba to the 
coast of Africa, did I begin to suspect that that 
beautiful craft was, if any thing, worse than a 
pirate — a slaver. 

" What is the name of your vessel ?" said I, 
after telling my story, as we were all huddled 
around a bottle of Pico wine, in the small cabin. 

.u,y,tized by Google 
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" El Bonito, and mine, Captain Pedro Gar- 
bez, at your service." 

" And to what part in Africa are yon going ?" 

" I don't know, exactly, yet," he replied in a 
hesitating manner, " it will depend upon cir- 
cumstances and the state of trade." 

" You are going for dye-woods and palm oil, 
I suppose," said I. 

" Siy senor, por polo de iinte y aceUe de 
semgaly^ he replied, repeating my words in 
Spanish, and looKing round upon his men with 
an impressive glance. 

In the course of conversation it came out 
that I was a medicoy which fact seemed to give 
general satisfaction. The men, when they 
heard it, repeated it to each other with many 
expressions of pleasure, while the captain, tak- 
ing my hand, warmly welcomed me to his ship. 

" We are lucky on falling in with you," said 
he. " The doctor that was to have accompanied 
us was taken sick just before -we sailed, and we 
could not get another. We have already three 
or four men on the sick list — one of them with 
a dislocation of the shoulder-joint ; we've nearly 
all of us taken a pull in turn at him, but we 
can't get the arm back again — so, yoU see, you're 
just the man we want — you will tinker up our 
short sick list now, and in a few weeks we'll 
have plenty of other work for you — ^but I'll ex- 
plain all about that another time. Come, now, 
let us get on board." 

Securing my trunk, clothing, papers, and 
nautical and surgical instruments, while the 
men did the like service for the captain's and 
mate's personal property, we pushed off, and in 
a few strokes of the oar were alongside the ship. 
The captain and I mounted to the deck, while 
the boat was ordered back for another load of 
cabin furniture, bedding and provisions. In 
about an hour she returned, when the ship im- 
mediately filled her main-topsail, and stretched 
off to the southeast. 

I could not but part from the old v^eck with 
feelings of regret — she had borne me in solitude 
so long and so gallantly — she seemed so much 
like home ! I gazed at her until she dwindled 
to the smallest speck, and after she had disap- 
peared from the deck, stepped into the mizzen- 
top to take one last, lingering look. 
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Deserving of her name was El Bonito — as 
much so Jis the well-known fish after which she 
had been baptized, and which have acquired their 
name in an adjectival expression for beauty and 
grace. Of great breadth of beam, but sharp 
forward and very lean aft, and heavily sparred, 
she gave indications of speed, which one could 



not be long on board without perceiving were 
abundantly realized. Six small pieces of ord- 
nance piercing her high and comfortable bul- 
warks, and a long twenty-four pound pivot-guDj 
constituted her armament. Her crew consisted 
of about thirty men, among whom were several 
Portuguese, most of them rather hard-looking 
fellows, and all of them dressed in the charac- 
teristic red cap, striped woollen shirt and v/orsted 
sash. Beside these there were several officers 
of various grades, corUramaestres, carpinteros-^ 
pilotos and capitanes. Between these and the 
men there was a degree of familiarity that in an 
American' ship would have been destructive of 
all discipline. There seemed to be no idea of 
subordination, except in matters immediately 
pertaining to the duties of the ship, but still the 
work was performed with a degree of regularity, 
the ship kept quite trim, and, for a Spaiush ship, 
tolerably clean. 

The second officer was, if possible, a moi^ 
truculent-looking fellow than the captain. He 
had a peculiarly savage and morose expression 
— a kind of look that spoke of murdering, in all 
its tenses, past, present and future. He spoke 
but little, except in occasioMl bursts of the most 
outrageous blasphemy, when any thing crossed 
his wishes. I never knew tft what extent pro- 
fanity could be carried, until one day he gave 
me an instance. We had been bothered for 
several days with a calm, common enough in 
those latitudes, and the sailors had placed an 
image of St. Anthony against the main-mast, 
with a prayer to send them wind, and a threat, 
that his saintship should remain in his uncom- 
fortable position until he did. Either the saint 
was unable or unwilling to comply, and no wind 
came. El segundo capitan began to mutter and 
to curse. At last his rage broke all bounds ; 
his eyes glowed like the flues of a steam-boiler, 
and his face became as bloated and speckled as 
a toad's back. He stamped upon the deck, tore 
his hair, and shrieked out volleys of curses upon 
the air, the sea, the sky, the God that made them^ 
and the whole Holy Trinity. He^nathematized 
the Virgin Mary, called her all manner of names, 
and cursed all the saints in the calendar, with 
an affluence of objurgatory profanity, rivalled 
only by the denunciatory anathema maranathas 
of Rome, and jumping forward to the main-mast, 
he gave St. Anthony a kick that almost sent 
him overboard. I was inexpressibly shocked, 
but I could not help laughing until my sides 
ached. With this worthy I had but little to do. 
We had conceived a dislike of each other from 
the moment 'that we first met. 

I could easily spin out a chapter or two in 
the description of the ship and my companions, 
and in the recital of the interesting but com- 
paratively trivial occurrences of our voyage, but 
the space I have already occupied warns me 
that I must hasten the more important incidents 
of my story. 

The tenth day of baffling winds, squalls and 
calms, saw us floating motionless upon the quiet 
sea, direcUy beneath the frowning cliffs of 
Fuego, one of the Cape de Verdes. I had 
been gratified with the sight of the Peak of Pico, 
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afterwards with the Peak of Teneriffe, and 
now with the Peak of Fuego. The first was 
the most beautiful, the second the loftiest : in- 
deed, struck with its majestic and imposing ap- 
pearance, there have not been wanting visitors 
who have claimed for it the credit of being the 
far-famed Atlas of the ancients. The claim 
vanishes, however, before the better-founded 
pretensions of the Mauritanian giant, and the 
Peak of Teneriffe must content itself with its 
modem fame and the classic associations of the 
Fortunate Isles, of which it is the pride. 

Both Pico and Tenerifie are smoulderinff vol- 
(Sanoes — sleeping giants, who, as if tired out 
with their exertions in past ages, had composed 
flhemselves to rest — an occasional groan — a 
sighing, sulphurous expiration — a deep but iran- 
fiient shivering alone giving evidence of the vi- 
tality — ^the raging life — ^the restless energies 
«ithin. The Peak of Fuego, on the contrary, 
has been almost always, since its discovery, in 
a state of active eruption. From the accounts 
6f the earliest voyagers, however, it would seem 
that they were much more violent formerly, 
than in the present day. " It is most horrible 
to behold, especially in the night," says Beek- 
marf. " What prodigious flames and vast clouds 
of smoke it vomits up continually, which we 
Could perceive afterwards in a clear day, though 
we were above sixty miles distant." Captain 
Roberts, who in 1721 was captured by pirates, 
md landed at the Cape de Verdes, says, in his 
account of his remarkable adventures, *^it is 
almost incredible what huge rocks are cast out, 
and to what a great height, the noise of which, 
in falling again, breaking and rolling >down, may 
very easily be heard ei^t or nine leagues off 
in a still air, and in the night be seen rolling 
down the Peak all in a flame." 

It is a curious fact, that at the time of the 
discovery of the islands the Peak of Fuego did 
not exist ; that is, if we may believe the tradi- 
tions of the inhabitants. Certain it is, that Cada 
Mosto, an adventurous Genoese — in the service 
Of the Portuguese — who discovered them, 
makes no mention of it ; and it was some time 
after his day that the name he gave it, St. Fe- 
lipe, was superseded by that of Fuego, or island 
of fire. It seems, that shortly after Cada Mosto's 
visit, the whole island was enveloped in flames, 
and that, in consequence, no efforts were made 
to people it for many years. At length the fire 
having subsided, excepting at what is now the 
Peak, the king of Portugal issued an edict, 
granting the lands to whoever would settle upon 
them, and a scanty population was soon drawn 
from St. Jago, Mayo, and the other islands, 
partly allured by the hope of finding some of 
the gold, which, according to tradition, was the 
cause of the fire. 

Among our crew, as I have said, were sevc; 
td Portuguese, two or three of whom were na- 
tives of the Cape de Verdes — ^black, curly- 
headed fellows, with -marks of the strong infu- 
sion of negro blood, common to all the inhabit- 
ants of the islands. It was of these, and sur- 
Wnnded by a group, of other sailors, that I was 
laaking some inquiries in relation to Fonta de 



Villa and the little town of La Gliate, off 
which we were becalmed. All at once a broad 
glare of light shot up from the dark mountain, 
illuminating the rugged sides, and streaming 
in the darkness of the night far out to seawari 

"El Pico! El Pico!'^ exclaimed a dozen 
voices. A 

Two tall columns flashed upwards from the 
mountain — at one moment steady and erect — 
the next, quivering and swaying to and fro in 
the currents of tm wind ; now seeming to re- 
pel each other, now bowing, crouching and 
turning, like wary combatants preparing for a 
struggle for life or death, they would rush at 
each other, close, and writhe for an instant m 
the fierce embrace. 

" Los Padres /" shouted one fellow. " Loft 
Mdgicos ?" exclaimed a second. " Los Alqui* 
mistas .'" bellowed a third. 

" Priests, magicians and alchemists ! What 
do you mean ?" I demandejl. 

" Oh, ask Pedro Vosalo," replied one of the 
crew, " he was bom just round the point, where 
you see so many sea-weed fires, in the little bay 
of Nossa Seflora, and he knows all about it. 
Pedro, Pedro ! come here, and tell sefior d 
medico the story of the magicians." 

Nothing loth. Master Pedro, a httle, round* 
shouldereS, bandy-legged mulatto, came forward, 
and throwing aside tJe stump of his paper s^ 
gar, commenced I)is story, which, fortunately 
for the reader, I am not disposed to attempt * 
giving in the execrable 'palois^ half Spanish 
and half Portuguese, in which it was told. 

For faearly a week we were struggling along 
through that part of the ocean, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Cape de Verdes, which seems to 
hava been destined to an eternal alternation of 
squalls and calms. Since the days of the early 
Spanish voyagers, who frequently suffere4 
terrible hardships in this latitude, no piece of 
navigation has been found more trying to the 
temper and patience of mariners, and el seguTir 
do capitan, as might be supposed, profited not a 
little by the opportunity for the continued exer- 
cise of his peculiar gifts. His oaths, however, 
did not seem to do much good, though* were it 
possible for a captain to take his ship through 
the horse latitudes, as is frequently done through 
the custom-house, by dint of hard swearing, he 
was the man to do it. 

The regular wind came mostly from the 
south, compelling us to stand east, towards the 
African continent, while that accompanying the 
squalls blew in all manner of ways, but not 
with sufficient force to raise much of a sea. 
Indeed, that would have been impossible for any 
wind under the depressing influence of the tor- 
rents of water that poured from the sky. If a 
person will imagine all the thunder-showers of 
a summer season in New-York, concentrated 
into one thunder-shower, and the whole poured 
upon him, at once, in drops, somewhat less in 
size than common billiara balls ; or if, anxious 
for a more particular illustration, he will put his 
head directly beneath the Catskill Falls, when 
an extra quantity of water has been turned on, 
for the amusement of visitors, he will begin to 
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have some idea of the way in which it rained. 
For my part, I almost questioned, several times, 
whether the story of the creation was intended 
to apply to this part of the world ; whether the 
waters under the firmament ever had been se- 
parated from the waters above the firmament — 
they seemed ^ be all one. In the intervals df 
the squalls tM sky was generally clear over- 
head, but loaded with dense black brinks of vapor 
in the eastern horizon, through which continu- 
ally played the most vivid li^tning ; while, in 
the west, were invariably gathered groups of 
bashful clouds, which, when blushinff beneath 
the kisses of the setting sun, glowed with far 
deeper and richer hues than I had ever seen 
among their more brazen-faced sisters of the 
Dprth. 

In twenty days after leaving Fuego, we had 
reached the meridian of Cape Palmas, and 
standing close hauled on the larboard tack, 
steered across the Gulf of Guinea. As we 
advanced, the sea became literally alive with 
fish. Myriads of albicore — a kind of tunny- 
fish, weighing from one to two hundred pounds, 
continually surrounded the ship : while all 
around us could be seen, almost at any moment, 
thousands of flying fish upon the wing. The 
faculty of flying, however, seemed to avail 
them but little as a means of escape from 
their numerous enemies. What with the dol- 
phins, bonitos and albicores in the water, and 
the tropic and man-of-war birds in the air, their 
life appeared to be any thing but a charmed or a 
charming one. Rising with ' a few quick flaps 
of their wmgs or fins, if against the wind, they 
almost immediately dropped into the voracious 
jaws below ; if before it, they sailed off some 
distance, exposed to the remorseless claws 
and beaks above. The hunted fish were not 
safe from this latter danger, even when in their 
proper element. Flying low, and skimming the 
water like a gull, the tropic bird picked them 
up from the surface: while hovering on the 
wing, the man-of-war taking aim, and descend- 
ing Tike a hawk, seized them in the depths. 

Numerous boobies, a bird well known to 
sailors, now visited us, skimming the surface 
of the water in pairs, with outstretched necks 
and expanded tails, and sometimes settling 
upon the spars in the dusk of the evening, 
when they allowed themselves to be easify 
caught. 

On the twenty-fifth of October we crossed 
the line, with the thickly wooded island of St. 
Thomas in sight. Through the open space 
that separates a rock, called the Mono Cacada, 
from the north end of the island, we could see 
a large brig standing to the south. As el capi- 
ian had no disposition to come upon a British 
cruiser at the southern end, we hauled to the 
wmd, as close as possible, and stood to the 
southwest. 

I had, long before this, ascertained the cha- 
racter of our ship and the object of her voyagfe ; 
and, as may be supposed, I would gladly have 
embraced any opportunity of leaving her ; but 
with her superior sailing qualities, and the in- 
disposition of her officers to hold any communi- 



cation with the ships that we occasionally saw, 
it appeared not at all likely that any such 
chance would offer. The prospect would have 
appeared infinitely more gloomy, had I had a 
more definite idea of all the horrors of such 'n, 
voyage. True, I had been accustomed to hear 
the detestable traffic in human flesh spoken of 
ui terms of the utmost abhorrence, and had 
something of a general notion of the cruelties 
of the " middle passage," but it was ^o vague 
and imperfect to excite much apprehension on 
the score of mere physical suffering, when I 
looked at the clean decks and roomy proportions 
of El Bonito. I had the utmost confioence iu 
the capacity for any thing diabo'lical of both 
officers and crew £ but the ship herself was 
such a beauty, such nice between-decks — nO 
mere temporary slave-deck, with a space be^ 
tween it and the spar-deck of only two or three 
feet in height, into which to cram hundreds of 
human beings, when half of them die from sufi» 
focation; but a permanent berth-deck, with 
more than five feet in the clear. She might bo 
an agent in great moral guilt, but certainly not 
in the production of death, disease and phpicaJ 

{)ain. So I then thought. And it was not a 
ittle satisfaction to think, that if compelled tt) 
make the whole voyage, I should not be shocked 
by the usual horrors, and might perhaps dO 
much towards relieving the ills to which, under 
the best of circumstances, a cargo of human 
flesh must be exposed. 

I had already acquired considerable influence 
with the captain. A violent bilious attack had 
readily jrielded to my active treatment, and al" 
though he was not very profuse in his expres- 
sions of gratitude, I could see that he felt that 
I had been the means of saving his life. This 
feeling was evinced, most to my satisfaction, by 
turning the mulatto steward out of my state- 
room, or rather, perhaps, his state-room, as lie 
had the right of priority, leaving me all the room 
to myself. I was also on pretty good terms 
with most of the other officers and crew, with 
the exception of el seguivlo capitan, who, for 
some reason that I could not comprehend, con- 
tinually looked daggers at mc, and had thei^ 
been a good opporturiity, would, no doubt. hav6 
used them. His enmity I afterwards found was 
not wholly personal ; it comprehended withiti 
its limits my country and my countrymen, and 
with good reason too, if the story told me in 
confidence by the fellow whose dislocation I 
had reduced, waS true. " El segundo capitqn^ 
said he, " was formerly a pirate, and conduct- 
ed a very flourishing business on the coast 
of Cuba, in a little brigantine which he owned ; 
but one day the boats of an American man-of- 
war chased him on shore, captured his vesseK 
and landing, destroyed his boat, stores, and a 
good many of his men, and completely broke 
up his establishment. Pohre liomhre ! he was 
ruined !" 

Holding on our ^southwest course long 
enough to clear the vessel that we had seen, 
we bore away again for the coast, in the direction 
of Cabenda, the port for which we were de&^tlned, 
A steady run of ten days, brought us in sight 
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of the reddish-gray cliffs, which extend along 
from Loango Bay to between Cabenda and the 
mouth pf the Congo. 

In the course of the evening several canoes, 
paddled by naked blacks, came alongside. Their 
crews were invited on board to take a drink of 
brandy, and give us any information as to the 
state of the slave-market, and the probabilities 
of interference from the British cruisers. The 
invitation seemed to give them great pleasure, 
particularly that part of it respecting the brandy. 
Several of them spoke Spanish and French, 
and one or two a httle English. To one of 
these, after some conversation in English, I 
gave a strong glass of New England rum. " I 
can speak English too," said one of his com- 
panions, addressing me in Spamish. 
" Indeed ! let us hear you speak it." 
^ Dame un poco de aguardiente. Den me 



Respect for his polyglot pretensions would 
not allow me to refuse. He took the glass, 
tamed it off, and smacking his lips, exclaimed 
with marked emphasis : 

" Good ! d n good ! c'esi tout — Yo no 

savey mas V^ 

If the fellow had exhausted the English vo- 
cabulary, he couldn't have marched off with a 
more dignified swagger. 

They were all fine-looking men, tall, well 
made ; and with features more nearly resem- 
bling the European than is usual in the negro. 
Of their forms, we had a good opportunity of 
judging, as they were quite naked, except two or 
three, who had strips ofjjftlm-leaf matting around 
their waists, and red woollen caps upon their 
heads." Indurated ridges — the cicatrices of re- 
peated scarifications adorned their breasts; rings 
of copper encircled their wrists and arms ; and 
fetishes or charms, consisting of bunches of 
rags, feathers or fur, with oyster-shells, iron 
spikes, alligators' teeth, and snakes' tails, dan- 
gled^ from their necks, and protected their per- 
sons from all evil inffuences. 

From them we learned that there were no 
slaves at Cabenda, a statement which was con- 
firmed the next morning by the Mafooka him-, 
self, who came off to visit the ship. This offi- 
cer, who is the head of the custom-house, or 
rather the chief of the board of trade, for his 
master the Chenoo, was attended with quite a 
retinue of persons of distinction, who had 
plainly much higher pretensions to the genteel 
in dress, than our first visitors. Their pic- 
turesque variety of costume would have made 
them admirable subjects for a Broadway lounge. 
The Mafooka was habited in a red cloth cloak, 
and a round embroidered cap, the symbol of his 
office. The three next in rank had made a 
partnership affair of some European officer's 
uniform — one wore the coat and epaulets ; an- 
other the vest buttoned up to the chin, but 
without a particle of other clothing ; while the 
third indemnified himself for' the nakedness of 
the upper-half of his person, by encasing his 
long muscular nether limbs in the short, tight- 
fitting pantaloons. Two or thre^ others had 
on sailors' jackets and red woollen shirts : but 



the most remarkable swell was cut by a huge 
fellbw in an old cocked hat; a flashy, but some- 
what dilapidated silk gov^oi, which looked as 
though it might once have belonged to the 
warcfrobe of a dowager of quality ; and a pair 
of jack-boots without soles. The peculiar ele- 
gance of this distinguished-looking gentleman's 
equipments was still further enhanced by a 
monstrous /eiisfe encircling his neck, consisting 
of the brim of an old hat, covered with grease 
and filth, and loaded with scraps of tin, copper 
and iron, and pieces of twine and rope-yam, 
with bunches of rags and hair. It was, as the 
owner asserted, esteemed the most powerful 
fetish in the country — ^*' a perfect life-preserver ; 
no beast, however wild, dared look at it ; if he 
did, he became blind." 

Upon ascertaining that there were no slaves 
at Cabenda, it was resolved, much to my re- 
gret, to run round into the mouth of the Congo 
or Zaire. I was anxious to visit Cabenda, 
which, from its fine port and fertile country, 
has been called the Paradise of the coast, partly 
from curiosity, and partly in the hope that I 
might find it possible to leave the ship, and 
await the arrival of some trading vessel or man- 
of-war. Once in the Congo, the chances of 
escape, as far as I could judge from the slight 
information I obtained, would be but small. 
The strong current of the river, in the rainy 
season, and the peculiar unheal thiness of its 
banks, rendered it very -unlikely that any ships 
engaged in an honest trade would be found, in 
which case the only alternative would be to re- 
ipain among the negroes an indefinite time, or 
make the voyage with El Bonito. As the last 
would, perhaps, be inevitable, I felt the neces- 
sity of keeping on good terms with the captain, 
and of not exciting his suspicions beforehand 
by too minute inquiries^-with Monte, the first 
mate, my relations had rapidly come to be those 
of avowed hostility; and it was evident that, 
through his representations, I had grown into 
great disfavor with the majority of tlie crew, 
who, however, seemed to consider it a settled 
thing, that I was to remain with them. I could 
not doubt, that to secure my services, they 
would have no hesitation in restraining my 
personal freedom. 

Weighing anchor, with a light sea-breeze 
from the west, we stood down the coast, which, 
a little below Cabenda Bay, becomes flat and 
marshy, and covered with a thick growth of 
mangroves. About noon. Cape Padron, on the 
further side of the river's mouth, was in sight. 
Instead of crossing the current and rounfing 
Cape Padron and Shark's Point from the south- 
ward, as is usually done. Captain Garbez de- 
termined to anchor on the eige of the Moena 
Moesa bank, just outside of Fathomless Point, 
on the north, and await a more favorable turn 
of tide. In three or four hours we got under 
way again, and by the aid of the tide and the 
strong sea-breeze which had freshened consi- 
derably, made out to stem the current which 
here ran at the rate of five or six miles in tlie 
hour; and at night we again dropped anchor 
some distahce within Fathomless Point. Here 
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the Mafooka of Boolembemda came off to the 
ship, and informed us that there were plenty 
of slaves at Embomma, the chief town, some 
forty miles up the Moenza Enzadda, or great 
river, as the natives call the CJongo ; and that 
there were no vessels, of any kind to interfere 
in the trade. 

We at length reached Lombee, and anchored 
off the town, which is the chief market or 
slaveidepdt for Embomma. It consists of about 
a hundred huts of palm-leaves; with two or 
three block-houses, where the slaves are con- 
fined. About two hundred slaves were already 
collected ; and more were on their way down 
the river, and from different towns in the in- 
terior. After presents for the king of Embom- 
ma, and to the mafooka, and other officials had 
been made, and a deal of brandy drank, we 
landed ; and in company with several Fukas, or 
native merchants, and two or three Portuguese, 
went to take a look at; the slaves. Each dealer 
paraded his gang for inspection, and loudly di- 
lated upon Uieir respective qualities. They 
were all entirely naked, and of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions ; and all had an air of stolid in- 
difference, varied only in some of them by an 
expression of surprise and fear at the sight of 
the white men. I had the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving that my appearance produced a stronger 
sensation of dread, astonisnment and disgust, 
than that of either of my companions. 
^ After looking at them for some time, and 
making some inquiries about the places they 
had been brought from, I was turning off, 
leaving Captain Garbez to finish his examina- 
tion, when my attention was attracted to a 
shrinking figure that I had not before noticed. 
It was tliat of a young girl, apparently twelve 
or thirteen years old, which, as is well known, 
corresponds in warm countries to the sixteen 
of colder climes. Her features were not at all 
of the usual African stamp. Her forehead was 
moderately high, but very broad, clear and per- 
pendicular — the facial angle being as great as 
is ever seen in the finest European heads. Her 
eyebrows were arched ; eyes large, dark, and 
fringed with the longest and blackest lashes I 
had ever seen. Her nose was straight and well 
formed ; lips full, but not thick ; teeth as white 
as snow, and chin beautifully rounded and dim- 
pled. Her complexion would not have been 
deemed at all too dark for a brunette. Her hair 
was curly, but not crisp, nor woolly, while her 
figure, slight and finely framed, contrasted curi- 
ously with the fat forms and ebony skins behind 
which she was trying to hide herself from 
eight. A sentiment of modesty was pleasingly 
evinced by a tattered waist-cloth of palm leaves, 
the only attempt at clothing in the whole group. 
It will be supposed from this description that 
she was beautiful, and so she was, but it was 
beauty under an eclipse. The sunken eye, and 
hollow cheek, and attenuated frame, spoke of 
long weeks and months of mental anguish and 
physical pain. Her hair, that once curled grace- 
fully as the tendrils of the vine, was matted 
into one dense and unsightly mass. Her skin, 



begrimed with dirt, was marked with the lash, 
which had urged on her weary steps in her 
long and dreadful joumeyings. Several recent 
wounds, aggravated by exposure to thb sun, 
disfigured her limbs, and her whole form and 
face had that expression of spirits crushed, hopes 
blighted, feelings outraged, and strength pros- 
trated, seen only in the slave. For some time 
I could not take my eyes from her. She was 
dreadfully interesting ! disgustingly attractive ! 
I looked at her long and steadily : compassion 
must have beamed from my face, for I felt it 
like a mountain at my heart, and as she met my 
gaze, her eye lighted, and a mournful smile 
parted her lips, and showed her snowy teeth — 
the only feature that had not been affected by 
suffering and pain. 

" Who is this ?" said I, speaking through an 
interpreter to the slave-dealer, a great ourly 
negro, wielding a long thong of plaited buffalo 
hide. 

" Who is this ? Why she is about as worth- 
less a piece of goods as I have got in my stock- 
She is hardly worth the crack of my whip. I 
am sorry I bought her, for she has given mg 
more trouble than all the rest put together." 

"Where did she come from?" I inquired, 
arresting the fellow's arm, as he whirled his 
whip round the heads of the crouching and 
shrinking slaves. 

" A great way off in that direction," he re- 
plied, pointing a little north of east. " I bought 
her two moons from this, and she had then 
come a great journey. She comes from what 
the Youga Jagas call 4ko Gerboo Blanda, or 
white nation. I've got .another one of them — a 
young man .: I believe, her brother. He's at a 
banza, about a quarter of a day from this." 
" Do you often get people of her nation ?" 
" No, I never saw one before, and I never 
saw any one who had seen them ; but I have 
heard the slaves that I have bought from the 
eastern Jagas, talk about them." 

" And what do the slaves, you have seen, say 
about this Gerboo Blanda ?" 

"Oh, they know but little about it, except 
that it is a great nation of white people — living 
in big stone houses, on a great plain, on the top 
of a mountain." 

"Can any one here speak this girl's lai> 
guage ?" 

"I believe not. There is a slave who 
can talk with her in his own language, of 
which she understands a little, and she has 
also picked up a few words of Congo, but not 
much." 

Our conversation was here interrupted by 
preparations for a grand ^^farer, at which all 
hands were to assist, and where the price of 
sales was to be settled, the dues of the Cbenoo, 
Mafooka, and other offices arranged, and as 
much brandy drank as would serve to elucidate 
any points in dispute, and bind the bargains. 
Making an engagement with the slave-dealer 
to visit the banza, where the brother of the gu'l 
was confined, in the afternoon, I returned to 
the ship. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Getting the ship ready for slaves.— A Congo ApoUo.— 
Visit to a slave-pen.— The Gerboo girl.— An assault 
and battery.— Caddee M'Pemba.— A compromise.- An 
offer for a Fetish.- Purchase of the Gerboo.— Visit to 
Banza Embemda.— Kaloolah's brother.— Purchase of 
Enphadde.— Return to Lembee.— The Bonito driven to 
sea by a British cruiser.— Meeting of Kaloolah and 
Eophadde.— House hunting by torch light. 

On board every one was busy in preparations 
for the reception of the slaves, which were to 
be all sent off the next day. Some were en- 
gaged in filling the water-casks, while others 
were taking in stores of Indian com, plantains 
and potatoes. Crowds of Fukas with their 
Unguislas, or interpreters, were on board, or 
around the ship in tneir canoes ; most of them 
half dressed, and invariably with some piece of 
European clothing. 

I tried to make some minutes in ray journal, 
but the noise and confusion were too great, and 
besides, the face of the Gerboo girl haunted me 
80 as to preclude thought of any other subject. 
I felt the deepest compassion for her ; but how 
could I lighten her hard fate ? I longed to do 
something, but what ? The question recurred 
again and again. Should I purchase her, and 
thus, however innocently, become a participant 
in a trade denounced by my government as 

r'racy, and punished with death ? Or, should 
leave her to the mercies of her negro masters, 
and to ail the horrors of African slavery ? I 
was certain, that, in her present weak and 
exhausted state, she would not be purchased 
as a part of our regtirtar cargo, and merely to 
give her her freedom, and leave her behind, 
would not at all better her condition. 

Without being able to come to any settled 
resolution, I picked out from my store of money 
a few Spanish pillar dollars, the only current 
coin, and stepping into a native canoe, returned 
to the shore. Making my way among tlie scat- 
tered and irregularly arranged huts, composed 
of stakes covered with a matting of palm-leaves, 
1 arrived at the stockade, or piclteted inclosure, 
in which she was confined. Here I found a 
partner or assistant of the slave-dealer with 
whom I had spoken. He was a stout muscular 
man, with a peculiarly malignant expression of 
face. The skin of his breast and body was 
raised in the most frightful ridges by the pro- 
cess of repeated scarification ; his front teeth 
projected far from his mouth, and wer^ filed 
down to sharp points — a custom which prevails 
extensively among different nations of Africa — 
and his thick bushy hair was shaved so as to 
leave it in tufts, like bunches of bog-ffrass, 
standing out from different parts of his nead. 

We entered, and found within the inclosure 
an open area, without any shelter from the sun 
or rains. Here and there were pools of stag- 
nant water, and, all around, the ground was 
covered with a thick black mud, into which, in 
the driest part, we sank ankle deep at every 
step. In this place, that was more than equalled 
m comfort by any ordinary pig-sty, were about 
thirty females, most of them 8itting^or lying, 



half buried, in the abominable reeking com- 
post. ' 

The Gerboo girl was not, at first, in sight. 
The slave-dealer called for her two or three 
times, in tones that gave indication of the treat- 
ment to which she must have been subjected. 
* Kaloolah ! Kaloolah !" he shouted, and at last 
espying her, crouching behind a picket that 
projected from the side of the entrance, he 
sprang towards her with every mark of fury in 
his face, and before I could prevent him, struck 
her a heavy blow with his whip of raw-hide. I 
saw the quivering flesh, where fell the lash, 
marked with a long streak of blood, and I saw 
the whip half raised, as if for a second blow. 
It was altogether too much for my share of 
human nature to bear. I have said that I had 
never yet met my mateh for muscular power, 
and twice my usual strength was in my arm as 
with my left hand I ffras]^ his brawny throat, 
and dashed his head against the wall with a 
force, that, if it had been a white man's, ,would 
have seriously endangered the continuity of its 
bones. I drew back my right hand to strike, 
and, had the blow been given under the ener- 
getic impulse of the moment, I verily believe it 
would have killed him. Fortunately, a thought , 
of the consequences restrained me, and the blow ^ 
was arrested in time. I loosened my grasp, 
and the big brute sank to the ground, apparently 
as lifeless as a log. What with the concussion 
of the brain, and the compression erf" the wind- 
pipe, he was decidedly in a bad way. 

In an instant there was a tremendous hubbub 
and uproar. The. countenances of the poor 
slaves expressed the height of astonishment and 
terror, wnile the spectators, who had accompa- 
nied us in, drew Kick, screaming and gesticu- 
lating, and loudly asserting that I must be 
CacSee MPemha^ or the devil, to dare thus to 
attack one of the stoutest and most desperate 
lion hunters and jaga killers in the country. 
Soon a large crowd collected, and among them 
the mafooka and the principal slave-owner. I 
was, of course, exceedingly anxious to settle 
matters ; not at all on my own account, but for 
fear the slaves, and particularly the Gerboo girl, 
might have to suffer for my doing. The un- 
bounded influence of money favored me, and 
a few dollars, judidovisly distributed, soon 
brought about a most amicable understanding. 
Not that there was much ill-feeling evinced to- 
wards me, my opponent being pretty generally 
hated and feured, but a natural sense injustice 
told them, that a man ought to be paid for mal- 
treatment administered without the slightest (to 
them) provocation. So, after a deal of talk, it 
was settled, that I should pay the plaintiff in 
the suit, who was beginning to recover his 
breath, the sum of four dollars, and also the 
costs of court, in the shape of a five-gallon keg 
of rum, to be shared by all hands, judges and 
jurors, witnesses and spectators. 

Taking me aside with a very mysterious air, 
the principal slave-dealer informed me, that he 
was confident that I must have in my posses- 
sion ». very powerful fetish, that had enabled 
me to handle so easily his assistant, who was 
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notorious for his strength and courage, and 
who had killed with' his own hand more than fif- 
ty men : that if I would sell him my fetish, he 
would give me any two slaves for it, and that 
he would guarantee me against injury from my 
late antagonist, who, notwithstanding the award 
of four dollars, would most assuredly seek 
revenge. 

I replied, that I could not think of selling my 
fetish, but that I would give him ten dollars for 
the girl, and as to his man, I was not afraid of 
him or any of his friends, and that he had bet- 
ter be careful how he meditated any evil to me, 
for if I had occasion to put hands on him again, 
he would not escape so easily. 

Finding me inexorable in relation to the 
fetish, my offer was accepted after much chaf- 
fering, and Kaloolah was delivered over to me. 
Never did a poor creature's countenance bright- 
en from the darkest shades of despair to the' full 
light of hope more rapidly than hers, when she 
found that she was to accompany me. Strength 
seemed almost instantly restored to her limbs, 
and even health and beauty to her face. 

Taking her into one of the huts, I put her 
in 'charge of some Congo women, who, for the 
consideration of a small coin, readily undertook 
to obey my directions. I gave her to understand, 
as well as it was possible without a common 
language, that she should be well treated, have 
plenty to eat, and that after bathing in the 
river, she must dress herself in a piece of cotton 
long cloth, which I had purchased of a fooka, 
or native merchant ; that I was going to see 
her brother, and would perhaps purchase him ; 
and that when I came back I would attend to 
dressing her wounds and excoriations. She 
listened with the greatest interest, apparently 
comprehending with intuitive rapidity every 
word and gesture, and expressing her appre- 
hension of my meaning by a few exclamations 
in Congo and in her own language, which last 
struck me as being peculiarly mellifluous. 
When the cotton was produced, her eyes 
sparkled with delight, and when she understood 
that she would see her brother, the tears rolled 
down her cheeks ; she elapsed her hands, and 
overcome with joy and gratitude, threw her- 
self upon the ground and tried to embrace mv 
feet. Her motions were so perfectly natural, 
graceful, and expressive, that I found it diflicult 
to keep from crying myself. 

The road to Banza Embemda led directly 
back from the banks of the river, through a 
fertile and tolerably well cultivated country. 
Groups of the wine palm and the gigantic boabab 
occurred at intervals, and between them, fields 
'of manioc, com, beans and cabbages, and 
groves of limes, papaws and plantains. Nume- 
rous huts, generally grouped in twos or threes 
within a fence of canes, and invariably dignified 
by the name of " town," sheltered the lazy hus- 
bandmen ; and several fields of tall grass, as 
high as a man's head, performed the like office 
for immense quantities of birds, reptiles and 
wild beasts. When dry, these covers are fre- 
quently set on fire by the natives, and their 



dangerous inhabitants either roasted to death or 
expelled. 

A three hours' walk brought us to Embemda, 
a small town of some thirty or forty huts, situat- 
ed upon the slope of a rocky hill, to which it 
appeared the town had been recently removed 
from the low ground, for safety and comfort 
during the season of the rains. Here we found 
about twenty slaves secured, as at Lembee, in 
an inclosure 0/ pickets, with the addition of 
stout cords upon the legs and arms of several 
of them who were most restive. ' Most of them 
were of the Modongo nation, and quite a num- 
ber had gun-shot wounds, inflicted by the slave 
hunters, who are in the habit of waylajring 
their prey, shooting it down like wUd game, 
and then securing meir wounded captives with 
cords. 

Among others, tied neck and heels, which 
the slave-merchant said was as much to pre- 
vent them from killing themselves as to guard 
against their running away, was the Gerboo. 
A single glance at him was sufficient to put hi» 
relationsl^p to Kaloolah beyond a doubt. He 
had the same characteristics of form, face and 
expression, except that his skin jras a little 
darker — a clear nut-brown — and his look, one 
of fierce, dogged defiance, rather than hopeless 
despair. His body was much emaciatea, and 
he, too, bore the marks of the lash, and the deep 
ulcerations caused by the tightened cords. But, 
although worn down with suffering and confine- 
ment, his eye quailed not, and the lines of his 
well-formecf mouth seemed curved to the con- 
centrated expression of regal scorn and pride. 
He was tall, but rather delicately framed, and as 
near as could be judged from his looks, about 
nineteen or twenty years of age. * 

The sum of twenty dollars, afl»r the usual 
chaffering characteristic of Congo trade, even 
in the meanest trifles, made him my property ; 
and drawing my knife I was proceeding to sever 
the bonds Uiat confined his arms, when the 
slave-merchant arrested me. 

"Don't do that," said he, "you can't think 
what a bad fellow he is. Leave the cords on 
his arms and loosen those on his legs a little, so 
that he can just walk. If you take them all 
off, he will certainly kill himself or run away. 
I've had more difficulty with this fellow and the 
girl, than I've had with all the other slaves. 
They tried to drown themselves in every river 
we had to cross. One day we came to a ford, 
and had got almost over, when an enormous 
lion came bounding out of the reeds upon the 
bank behind us. We all rushed on, but this 
fellow turned round, and walked back towards 
the lion on purpose to be killed. The lion was 
so astonished that he ran away faster than he 
came. At last I found a way to manage him. 
I bought his sister from another gang ; who 
were going to Malemba, and kept her a little 
before him, and when he tried any of his tricks 
I made my men flog her. He didn't like that. 
But don't untie him ; if you do you will lose 
him." 

Paying no attention to his remonstrances, I 
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put the slave-merchant aside, and passed my 
knife through the cords. The young man 
started from the ground, stretched himself up, 
and held out his hands, as if to assure himself 
that they were free. He seemed, for a few mo- 
ments, to think himself in a dream— rthat com- 
passion must be mockery — freedom a delusion. 

Taking off a wide worsted sash, that, in imi- 
tation of my Spanish companions, was wound 
round me, I ' signified to him that he should 
spread it open and gird it about his loins. He 
readily complied, with a look of surprise, which 
was, however, more than equalled by the utter 
astonishment of the surrounding slaves and 
spectators. Their wonder was still further in- 
creased when an offer was made for a cap and 
a kind of capote of fine grass work, and the 
articles bought and presented to him. 

I now put my hand upon the slave-merchant, 
pronouncing his name, then upon my breast, 
repeating my own, and pointing to Gerboo, 
awaited his answer. 

" Enphadde Ban Shounse," he instantly re- 
plied, or Enphadde the son of Shounse, the 
** Ban," having clearly the same force as " Ben " 
in the Arabic and Hebrew. 

It was nearlv sunset when we started on 
our return to Lembee, with several blacks in 
tjompany, who tried to act as interpreters be- 
tween Enphadde and myself, but his knowledge 
of the Mandongo and Congo dialects was too 
limited to admit of much communication, and I 
had to content myself with taking a lesson in 
his own language, by pointing to the different 
objects that we passed, and making him repeat 
their names. This he did with evident marks 
of quickness and general intelligence, and with 
great apparent interest in the correctness of my 
pronunciation. 

Upon arriving at Lembee, the sun had set, 
still enough of the short twilight remained to 
render objects upon the river distinctly visible, 
but to my astonisnment. El Bonito was nowhere 
to be seen. Hurrying on to ascertain the cause 
of her disappearance, we found the town in 
the utmost confusion, and so many anxious to 
make explanations all at once, that it w€is some 
time before the real truth could be arrived at ; 
but at last one of the most expert linguistas 
obtained the floor. 

" King of English, he . come," said he, 
"catchee ship. Ship no like him — ^no stay. 
He pull em up anchor, an run away. Man-of- 
war big — plenty boats — plenty guns — plenty 
men — but no habee ship. When he gone, ship 
come back." 

It appeared that about "hn hour before, news 
had arrived that an English cruiser had entered 
the river, and made her way up as high as Loo- 
hondi Island, where she had come to anchor. 
In ten minutes Captain Garbez got under way, 
preferring to slip by her at night, in another 
channel, and stand out to sea, ratiier than to 
rwi the chance of an attack. He left word 
that in a week he should return, when the mer- 
chants were to have slaves enough ready to 
complete his loading at once. 

It would be hard to tell whether I was most 



pleased or displeased with the news. The for- 
mer feelino^ would have undoubtedly predomi- 
nated, could I have sent word to the captain of 
the man-of-war, but I observed that tne bare 
mention of it excited surprise and distrust, and 
that the safest way would be to wait the turn of 
eventj?^ If the English should visit Embemda, 
communication could be had with them in pei^- 
son, if not, it was hardly possible that they 
would remain long enough at their unhealthy 
anchorage to receive my messaffe, even should 
the mafooka allow me to forward it. 

This point satisfactorily settled in my mind, 
my attention naturally recurred to my interest- 
ing proteges, and to the means of disposing, in 
the meanwhile, of them and myself. 

Kaloolah we found seated upon a mat in a 
comer of the hut where she haa been left, but 
so metamorphosed in appearance, that it was 
difficult to recognize in her the dispirited, dirty, 
and naked slave of the morning. The bath, 
and a fuU meal, had worked wonders for her, 
and the cotton, which with true feminine taste 
she had. contrived to dispose about her person 
in the most graceful folds, something after the 
manner of 9ie Moorish haik, concealed the 
marks of suffering, and the painful emaciation 
of her figure. As Enphadde entered the hut, 
she gazed at him a moment in the glare of the 
torch-liffht, uttered a shrill cry of delight, and 
bounded into his arms. Never was the inten- 
sity of fraternal affection more strongly evinced 
than by him as he pressed her to his bosom. 
Even the negroes of the hut had their sympa- 
thies aroused, and evinced quite a pleasurable 
interest in the scene. 

The first exclamations of endearment past, 
ICaloolah, in the most animated and excited 
manner, poured forth a flood of melodious 
words, which, from her glances, evidently had 
reference to me. Enphadde listened for a mo- 
ment, and then, without saying a word, stepped 
towards me, dropped upon his knees, and seiz- 
ing my hand placed it upon the back of his 
bended neck. Raising him, I took each of 
them by the hand, looked at them as benignly 
as features not naturally very stem, would per- 
mit, and putting their hands together, left the 
hut to look up a house of my own. 

" House hunting by torch light in a negro 
Banza" would make a good title for a full 
chapter, but I must forbear ; sufiice it to say, 
that after a good deal of trouble and a mon- 
strous expenditure of words, I succeeded in 
purchasing a house in tolerably good repair. 
The owner, a Formio of distinction, was seated 
before his hut, a large fire burning in front, 
and " tum tummmg" on a kind of gourd banjo, 
an accompaniment to the monotonous and 
drawling cadences of a song. Several spectators 
soon assembled to assist in the bargain, and 
every possible advantage, except that ot its be- 
ing a " comer lot," was urged to enhance the 
price. At last it was settled that I should have 
the house for the sum of five dollars, cash down, 
and two jugs of brandy, to be paid when the 
ship retumed. This was just double its fair 
value, but the terms were agreed to upon con- 
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dition of immediate possession, and that a piece 
of palm matting, large enough for several par- 
titions, should Be thrown in. A few minutes 
sufficed to remove the noble owner's furniture 
and family to otheir quarters, when, with Kaloo- 
lah and Enphadde, I was duly installed as 
master, tn/ee, of the slight, but not uncomfort- 
able domicile. 



. . CHAPTER XVm. 

Att*invasion of ants.— Burnt out.— A new house.— A visit 
from the slave-dealer.— A desperate race.— A Judicial in- 
dulgence. —An apt pupil.— Framazu^da.—Enphadde's 
story.- A warning.— Kaloolah's English.- The Tultul 
and the river.— An attempt to kill Kaloolah.— A sleepless 
night. 

We were not destined to a long enjoyment, 
in quiet, of our new habitation. It was the 
second night of our possession that Enphadde 
and myself were startied by a scream from Ka- 
loolah, as she rushed from the door of the hut. 
Jumping up on the instant, before we could get 
out we were covered with a swarm of small 
black ants, which, in countless myriads, had 
broken into dur hut like a perfect torrent. The 
noise soon brought some of our neighbors, who 
commenced throwing fire-brands into the mass, 
that by this time covered the > ground in the 
rooms to the depth of four or five inches. 
There had been no rain for two or three days, 
and the palm-leaf matting was quite dry, so that 
one of the brands coming in contact with it, we 
had the satisfaction of seeing the ants^ well 
roasted, but at the expense of our house, which 
was utterly destroyed in about fifteen minutes. 
Fortunately, my clothes, gun, &c., were saved. 
This accident involved the necessity of purchas- 
ing another hut, which, at last, with a great 
deal of trouble was obtained. It was situated 
a little out of the village, amid a grove of palnjs, 
and consequently more exposed to tJie attacks 
of wild beasts, particularly the lion, which is 
sometimes known to enter the centre of a town ; 
but as some compensation for its isolation, it 
was surrounded by a high fence of reeds. 

But it was not do much the wild beasts that 
we had to dread, as it was our enemies in 
human form, who had already commenced their 
machinations. Seeing the interest I took in 
my companions, and instigated, no doubt, by his 
brutal assistant, the slave-merchant, from whom 
I had purchased them, paid me a visit, and de- 
manded that the bargain should be rescinded, 
upon the ground that a leaf or blade of grass 
had not been broken between us, and that with- 
out such ceremony no contract was valid. He 
had even the impudence to lay hands on Kaloo- 
lah, as if to drag her with him. With every 
mark of horror and disgust, she shrank from 
his grasp, and fled into the hut. Indignant at 
such an outrageous attempt at imposition, I saw 
that no deprecatory measures would answer, 
and that the only way to prevent further diffi- 
culty, wa? to meet the fellow half way, and 
frighten Mm out of his wits, by a prompt and 



energetic resistance : so giving way, all of a 
sudden, to an expression of the fiercest rage, I 
drew a pistol, fired it towards him, taking good 
care not to hit him. He bounded out oftbo 
gate-way with surprising agility, and, as I was 
close upon his heels, necessarily had to take a 
path that led away from the town. It would 
nave been easy at any moment to have over- 
taken him, but such was not my object ; so fol* 
lowing him, just close enough to keep him up 
to his full speed, away we went through the 
mud, and over the jagged slate-beds, and around 
the trees, at a perfect killinff pace, for a distance 
of at least two miles. He had rather too much 
flesh for a long heat, and before he had gone 
far, his wind began to fail him. His breath 
came short, hard and wheezy, like the asthmatio 
puffings of a high-pressure steamboat. His 
eyes protruded from their sockets, his thick 
bloodless lips were decked with foam, and the 
ebony of his complexion fairly tenified into a 
spotted and dirty drab. Whenever he turned 
his glances behind him at the " white devil" on 
his track, the loudest yells, that my lungs were 
capable of, aroused his flagging energies, and 
urged him on m his supposed race for life. 

Just as my own powers were nearly exhaust 
ed, we came to a slate bed, upon the edge of a 
narrow muddy bayou. Down this the felloxjr 
rushed with unabated speed, and taking to the 
water, stretched out for the other side, while I 
stopped short, and employed myself in quicken- 
ing his motions by the aid of several largp 
stones, thrown into the water around hint 
Scrambling up the other bank, he had jusi 
strength enough left to throw himself prostrate 
at the edge of a thicket of tall grass, and creep 
on hands and knees into the friendly cover. 

Upon returning to the town, I sought the ma- 
fooka, and slipping a dollar into his hand, to ^harp- 
en his eyesight, told him that he must clearly see 
that the demand of the slave merchant was unjust*, 
that the bargain had beep fairly made, and that, 
however imperative the custom of breaking a 
leaf might be, between natives, it was not at all 
necessary between a native and a white man,whD 
could not be supposed to know any thing about 
it. The mafooka allowed that my view of the 
case was the only one consistent with eqnity, 
good conscience, and his own interest, and that 
any degree of force in resisting such preposte^ 
ous pretensions would be perfectly justifiable. 

" Kill him ! kill him !" continued the wortliy 
official, in very intelligible English ; " you giv« 
me two five dollar you shall Mil him, by G-^. 
Knock him head — break him bones — cut him 
throat so, — " and here the speaker gave a spir 
rited representation of the oiflTerent processes 
he proposed. 

Promising to give him the ten dollars, when- 
ever I should conclude to do the deed, I took 
my leave, but not without repeated cautions 
from him to beware of the fetish. More than 
once the same wammg was repeated by friendly 
natives, who either could not, or would not, 
give me any precise mformation of the nature 
or extent of the danger. The most that I could 
learn, was, that Berganmie, the Jaga killer, had 
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employed some of the most renowned* gangams, 
or priests, to make him a fetish of wonderful 
power, that was to be employed in some way 
against me. The earnestness of the natives, 
and the vagueness of the danger, produced a 
feeling of apjirehension that was far from com- 
fortable. , I had no fears for myself, but I felt 
much solicitude for the safety of Kaloolah and 
Enphadde. 

The more T had seen of this young couple, 
the more had my S3rmpathies become interested 
in their favor, and the better satisfied did I feel 
with the relation I had assttmed towards them. 
On their part, every look and action evinced 
the profoundest sense of gratitude and obliga- 
tion ; and their whole deportment continudly 
astonished me with evidences of delicacy, refine- 
ment and mental cultivation, far beyond what I 
had been prepared to expect. Kaloolah, in par- 
ticular, evinced the most surprising quickness 
of comprehension — ^mastering a large number 
of English phrases with a readiness and tenaci- 
ty of memory that very far surpassed my most 
strenuous efforts in the acquisition of her own 
tongue. My progress, however, was not slow, 
and I knew not which to admire most, her tact 
as a teacher, or her quickness as a pupil. Both 
she and her brother wrote their language with 
apparent ease, in characters somewhat resem- 
bling the Hebrew, but arranged after the style 
called Bousirophedon, or alternately from left 
to right and from right to left. I resetted ex- 
ceedingly, that my knowtedge of the Hebrew 
extended only to the letters of the language, 
tod that I was unable to compare the words and 
grammatical forms. 

With the aid of their language, the Congo, 
a few words of English, and Kaloolah's ex- 
pressive pantomime, I was soon able to under- 
stand the main points of their interesting story. 
The Gerboo Blanda, I found, was a name 
given to their country by the Jagas ; that its 
true name was Frarmzugda^ and that the 
people were ceXHeA Framaz'ugs, That it ♦was 
situated at a great distance in the interior, 
in a direction west by north, and that it was 
surrounded by negro and savage nations, 
through whom a trade was carried on with 
people at the northwest and east, none of whom, 
however, wei-e ever seen at Framazugda, as 
the trade had to pass through a number of 
hands. Enphadde represented the country 
to be of considerable extent, consistuig most- 
ly of a lofty plateau or elevated plain, and ex- 
ceedmgly populous, containing numerous large 
cities, surrounded by high waUs, and filled with 
houses of stone. Several large streams and 
lakes watered the soil, which, according to his 
account, was closely cultivated, and produced 
in abundance the greatest variety of trees, 
fruits, flowers, and grain. Over this country 
ruled Selha Shounse, the father of Enphadde 
and Kaloolah, as king. 

It was in going from the capital, to one of 
the royal gardens, that then: escort was attacked 
by a party of blacks from the lowlands, the at- 
tendants killed or dispersed, and the young 
F^ce and princess carried off. The blacks, 
6 



belonging to a powerful nation, that had, within 
a few years, conquered their way to the borjfers 
of Framazuffda, and who had even made" fre- 
quent inroads upon the Framazugs themselves, 
retreated in haste, dragging with them their 
victims, and depriving, at one audacious blow, 
the bereaved monarch of his only son and 
daughter. Enphadde and his sister were tied 
hand and foot, and thrown across horses, which, 
at full speed, soon carried them teyond reach of 
assistance. Once in the country of their cap- 
tors, there was no chance of rescue, as the 
Framazugs had repeatedly found the impossi- 
bility of contending successfully against an 
enemy who had a numerous cavalry, and an im- 
mense 8uperi(^rity in the knowledge and posses- 
sion of fire-arms. 

At first, the youthful captives were carried 
tmvards the northwest for three or four days' 
journey, until they arrived at a small walled 
town, where ^ey were sold for a piece of red 
cloth and some beads, to a kaffila or slave- 
merchant, travelling in a southwesterly du^c- 
tion. On this course they continued about 
thirty days — crossing several rivers and steep 
ranges of mountains, and passing numerous 
villages — until they came tq a large town, com- 
posed erf" reed-huts and tents of skins, which 
was situated upon the borders of a sandy desert 
Here they were bought by a party of Jagas, 
and journeyed with them for ten days over a 
dreary, barren waste, where not a particle of 
vegetation was to be seen. In this journey 
they suffered the greatest hardships, having to 
walk barefoot over a surface of hard flints, 
with their arms tied behind them, in the hot, 
tropical sun, and with but a single sip of bmck- 
ish water in the twenty-four hours. Twice 
they were separated and conducted off in dif- 
ferent directions ; but at last were reunited at 
a town of the Yonga Jagas, on a branch of the 
Congo. Here they were again sold, placed in 
boats, and carried down to the main stream, 
where they were bought by their Congo master. 
Leaving the banks of the stream, they jour- 
neyed for sixty days, including stoppages, 
through a country of lofty forests, prairies, and 
swamps — constantly exposed to the attacks of 
serpents, elephants, lions, and tigers. Several 
times the kafiila were compelled to take to the 
trees, or set fire to the tall, dry grass, to save 
themselves from the wild beasts ; and several 
times they were attacked at night by the still 
wilder bushmen, who were said by the slave- 
merchants to be inveterate cannibals. En- 
phadde seemed to have a good idea of the 
course they had pursued, and made continual 
reference to the cardinal points of the compass, 
as indicated by the stars. He even explained 
the position of his country, by showing the 
difference in the length of his shadow, at times 
when the sun had the greatest northern or 
southern declination. He showed me, that 
when the sun, at noon, was over the tropic 
of Capricorn, his shadow, falling towards the 
north, was about one-thirtieth part longer than 
when the sun was in the opposite solstice, and 
the shadow was projected to the south. From 
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this fact, I deduced the position of the capital 
of Framazogda, in about one degree of north 
latitude; and from Enphadde's courses and 
dead-reckoning, it could not be far from about 
thirteen hundred miles in a direct line from the 
north of the Congo. I was gratified in being 
able to obtain so accurate an idea of its posi- 
tion ; but it was still more gratifjring to find in 
Enphadde such an evidence of education, and 
so much knowledge of the principles of astro- 
nomical science. No native of Congo would 
have dreamed of conveying an idea of the lati- 
tudes of places by the comparative length of 
shadows ; and I was so unprepared for such a 
thing, even in him, that I could not, at first, 
comprehend his meaning, which he> illustrated 
in a variety of ways, by pointing to his own 
shadow, and to the sun's movements in declina- 
tion along the meridian — and by setting up 
perpendicular sticks, and measuring on the 
ground their supposed northern and southern 
shadows. Of course it was only the compa- 
rative length of the shadows, and not the posi- 
tive lengm, as indicated by any actual system 
ofcraeasure. This rendered the problem of the 
latitude rather complex. The solution required 
the finding of two angles, the sum of which 
should amount to 26^ 66', whose tangents 
should be to each other as twelve to thirteen. 
I had no table of tangents, and my only re- 
source was* a series of rough projections and 
approximations, which served to pass the time, 
and to demonstrate that the capital of Frama- 
zugda was situated within a few miles of the 
line, and of course within a region wholly un- 
known to the civilized world. 

Although so near the equator, Enphadde and 
Kaloolah represented the climate to be delight- 
fully temperate, \vhich it might well be, from 
the great elevation of the country, and from the 
influence of the snow eternally covering the 
lofty peaks of a mountainous chain, stretching 
off to the south and east. An abundance of 
delicious fruits, for many of which Enphadde 
could point out no parallel in Congo, were 
found growing wild in boundless profusion. A 
vast variety of flowers enamelled the fields, or 
were cultivated in regular gardens, which were 
«l80 adorned with works of art, such as hot- 
houses, fountains, and statuary. Interminable 
fields of grain, pasture, and orchards covered 
the plains and the valleys — except where groves 
of umbrageous trees aflbrded shelter to tribes 
of monkeys, and small quadrupeds of difierent 
species, and innumerable birds with every pos- 
sible variety of magnificent plumage. The 
architectural structures, Enphadde represented 
to be on a scale commensurate with the splen- 
did natural features of the country, and worthy 
of a nation which had reached a high point in 
civilization and refinement. 

My imagination was so excited by Enphad- 
de's accounts, that I conceived the design of 
starting with him and endeavoring to readi his 
country by the same route by which he had 
come. Upon proposing it to them, Kaloolah 
clapped her hands wiUi delight, and Enphadde's 
oyes sparkled for a moment with eager joy; 



but his glances soon fell, as the conviction ol 
the utter impossibility of accomplishing such a 
journey came upon him. He explained, by i 
rough chart drawp upon the ground, that thd 
nations to the north of Framazugda were much 
less savage, and that were we to approach his 
country in that direction it would be difficult, 
but stiu possible to reach it : but in going east- 
by-north from the Congo, there would be no 
hope. Even were we alone, there would not 
be the slightest probability of success — with 
Kaloolah it would be impossible. Leaving out 
the formidable difficulties and dangers of the 
route, the desert of Srah would be an obstacle 
impassable, except by the consent and assist- 
ance of the cruel and ferocious beings who 
inhabit it. 

Kaloolah was by no means disposed to sub- 
mit to the reasoning of her brother. She per- 
sisted in asserting Tier willingness and ability 
to encounter ana endure any hardships and 
dangers ; and to all his objections, made answer 
by pointing, sometimes to me, and sometimes 
to my gun, as if, with that in hand, I aJone 
could insure their safety against wild beasts, 
cannibals, and bushmen. Poor Kaloolah ! wo- 
man-like, she followed the dictates of her heart 
rather than her head; and danger, sufiering, 
even death itself, had no power to stay her in 
the route affection pointed out. Forgetting 
fear, in the excess of nope, she would joyfully, 
had Wte consented, have commenced the long 
and fearful pilgrimage, though a thousand 
deaths had stared her in the face. 

We were debating the point, when our con* 
versation was interrupted by the protrusion of 
a black, shining face through the open wicket 
Glancing carefully round, and making sundry 
grimaces to indicate caution, our friendly visi- 
tor delivered himself of the same warning that 
had been so often repeated. 

" Prenez garde^^ said he, " Bergamme make 
fetish, muy grande. Prenez garde " — and before 
I had time to question him, the speaker had 



There was something exceedingly annoying 
in this threatening of an indefinite danger, the 
natmre of which it was impossible to ascertain ; 
and against which it was, of course, impossible 
to guard. Although there was nothing to ap- 
pro nend from the fetish itself, it was quite pro- 
bable that, encouraged by the supposed power 
of the charm, Berganune, and his partner the 
slave-merchant, might undertdke something, 
which, from the wholesome fear I had instillea 
into them, they would not otherwise dare to 
attempt. 

In company with Enphadde, I made a tho- 
rough search of the neighborhood around our 
hut; but nothing of a suspicious character 
could be found. Not a single native was ip 
sight, and no unusual sights or sounds indi- 
cated danger from the distant village. ' 

It was quite dark when we re-entered the 
hut, where we found Kaloolah, who had taken 
upon herself, with true feminine spirit, the 
duties of house-keeping, busy in preparing sup- 
per. Within the coiwt, a smadl fire of man- 
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grove branches was blazing brightly — upon 
which was cooking, in an earnien pot, a hodge- 
podge of chicken, rice, peppers, and potatoes. 
I tlSew myself upon a mat in one comer of 
the large room, or hall, while Enphadde seated 
himself in the other. The cheerful Ught 
streamed in at the open doorway, and occa- 
sionaUy a puff of savory steam dinosed its ex- 
citing odor through the apartment. Kaloolah 
was seated upon the ground just without the 
door, but in full view from the outside ; and in 
such a position, that by leaning back a little, 
she could listen to, and join in, our conversa- 
tion. Nothing could be more admirable than 
the unstudied grace of her attitudes, or the 
sood-humored archness of her face, as revealed 
m the flashes of the strong fire-Hght. Her 
body was constantly in motion. Sometimes 
bending forward to feed the fire with dry leaves, 
and singing the while, snatches of a plaintive 
song ; and then stretching her gracef ully-tum 
ed head and neck into the hut, repeating Eng- 
lish words and phrases, and laughing at their 
oddness in those dulcet tones £at make the 
gushing, gurgling laugh of a pretty woman the 
most delicious sound in nature. 

" Oh ! Jon'than, now fire bum — ^make supper 
very quick. Sheeken supper very good — sup- 
per, dinner, breakfast— one — ^two — ^tnree," and 
then, as if there was something irresistibly comic 
in the sounds, she would laugh heartily, while 
her bright black eyes danced, and her whole 
hce b^mied with a matchless expression of 
mingled archness and naivete. 

" Sing a song, Kaloolah," I exclaimed. 

She hesitated. " I will sing," said I ; and I 
I sang a verse of Inkle and Yarico. It was an 
old song of my mother's, but it struck me as 
singular, that at that moment it should have oc- 
curred to me ; I took it as a warning. 

" Now, Kaloolah, you sing," said I, as I fin- 
ished. 

" Oh, yes — ^I sing — ^much — ^very good," she 
replied, and pausing for an instant, commenced 
a love ditty. The TiU'tvI, 1 afterwards found 
was a species of sweet-scented lily, growing 
upon the banks of the mountain streams of 
Framazugda, and the following is a literal trans- 
lation of 3ie words, which a better acquaintance 
with the language than I then had, has since 
enabled me to vnSke. There is not much in the 
words, but the sentiment indicates a greater 
refinement in love, than would be found in a 
savage and debased state of society, while the 
air was e:jcceedingly plaintive and sweet, remind- 
ing me very much of some of the simple, but 
touching melodies of the Irish school of com- 
posers. 



THE TUL-TUL AND THE STREAM. 

By Streamlet's brink a Tul-tul erew, 
And from her leaflets, moist with dew, 
Bn ffti«nting fragrance far she threw. 

^aStTuL beware the fickle Stream ! 
Lore's lire is but a giddy dream, 
Whers shadows flit, ana false lights gleam. 



, The Streamlet saw the blooming flower; 
" Ah, Tul," he cried, 'tis now love's hour, 
Come, yield thee, sweet one, to his power." 
Ah ! Tul, beware ! if thy heart owns 
The melody of his low tones, 
Thou'lt answer yet with sighs and moans. 

By blushing Tul the strain is heard ; 

She smiles, and drinks the honeyed word ; 

With half-formed hopes her breast is stirred. 
Ah ! Tul, beware ! His quiet mien, 
His gentle tones, his glittering sheen, 
Are nought but liures, I sadly ween. 

Sweet Tul-tul's feet his ripples lave ; 
She sees her image in his wave ; * 

Can nought be done poor Tul to save ! 
Ah ! Tul, beware ! The fickle Tide 
Will well around thee deep and wide, 
But soon love's claims he will deride. 

The dew has failed, the ground is dry. 

The air is hot, the sun is high, 

Sweet Tul now sees her lover fly. 

Ah ! TuU, sweet Tul ! She hangs her head 
The blight of love is o'er her shed 
The faithless stream afar has fled. 

From noontide heats in shady dell. 
The Streamlet seeks his rocky cell. 
Ah ! who poor Tul-tul's grief can telH 

Poor Tul ! Her fragrant breath has flown ; 

Her withered leaves around are strewn ; 

Rustling with saddening sigh and moan. 

As the last words of the song died upon the 
air, we were startled by the loud report of a 
musket, and the crashing of the bullet through 
the slight reed fence and the palm-leaf matting. 
It had evidently been aimed at Kaloolah, through 
the interstices of the canes, but deviating slight- 
ly from its course in its passage, it just missed 
her person, and striking a brand. Imocked the 
fire about in all directions, and passed in at the 
doorway and out through the matting at the 
further side, a little above Enphadde's head. I 
seized my gun and rushed out of the wicket, 
followed by Enphadde, but it was so dark that 
it was impossible to see any object, not in mo- 
tion, at ten paces distant. We listened mtent- 
ly, and fancied that we could hear retreating 
feet : it was useless, however, to pursue them, 
and we were compelled to return no wiser than 
we went. Kaloolah was very much frightened, 
and I must confess that my own fears were 
thoroughly aroused ; but the only thing that 
could he done, was to put out our fire and keep 
a good look-out for any further attack. In the 
morning I was determined to see Bergamme, 
and take such action in the case as the occasion 
might require. We passed a sleepless night, 
but nothing more occurred to excite particular 
attention or alarm. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A Congo ca8tom.->A funeral.— A compliment to the 
corpse.— A feast.— A public speech.— Making a hit, or 
shooting a fetish.— Kaloolah's conquest.— A musical 
entertamment.— The malaria.— An attack of fever.— 
Kaloolah as nurse.— Attentions of the negroes,— Return 
of the Bmiito.- Danger from Kaloolah's good looks.— 
Expedient to get rid of her beauty. 

It is the custom in Congo4o suffer an inteiv 
val of time to elapse between the decease and 
burial of members of the higher classes, pro- 
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portioned to the rank of the subject and the 
wealth of surviving friends. In the meantime 
Ihe body is enveloped in voluminous folds of 
cotton cloth, pieces of which are weekly and 
almost daily added, so as to conceal any signs 
of decomposition. This process goes on until 
the corpsif attains aa enormous size. When 
too large for the house in which it is contained, 
the building is taken down and a larger one 
erected in its place. In the case of very dis- 
tinguished individuals, this is frequently done 
two or three times ; and a fellow who, in his 
lifetime, never had clothing enough to cover his 
nakedness, is, after death, swath^ into a capital 
illustration of the principle of compensation — 
clothing himself tnen, (or rather his friends 
doing so for him,) in all the cloth which he 
was formerly entitled to but did not have. ' 

The day after the ni^ht which closes the last 
chapter, was appointed for the burial of a dis- 
tinguished personage who had been dead seven 
or ^1^ years. During the whole of this long 
perl^pthe bodv had l^en undergoing this 
epidemic accretion. Eveiy rag of cotton tliat 
could be bought, begged or stolen, had been 
added by mourning relatives, until a bulk suffi- 
cient to satisfy the pride of affection had been 
attained. 

The grave was at some little distance from 
the village, and consisted of a large pit, ten 
feet wide and at least twenty feet deep. To it 
the corpse was bomfe on a bier of poles, by a 
V procession of all the inhabitants of the town, ac- 
companied by bands of musicians, some of them 
blowing conch shells, others rattUng strings of 
ffourds, and otheVs beating with the open hand 
large drums made of skins stretched across the 
mouth of hollow logs. A kind of guitar or 
banjo aided the harmony with its tinkling sounds, 
while tones, not unlike in quality to those of a 
small organ, were produced from a row of gourds 
fastened to a board, and across the open mouths 
of which were placed three slips of reed. These 
were struck with small sticks, precisely in the 
same way as are the pieces of glass in a musical 
instrument common enough in Christian coun- 
tries, but of which I do not now recollect the 
name. 

Surrounding the corpse were bands of mour- 
ning females, who made the air additionally vocal 
vwth cries, groans and ejaculations — keeping up 
a continuous torrent of questions addresseS to 
the dead jnan, or shrieking his praises at the 
utmost pitch of their voices. 

" Oh, why did you die ? Why did you go 
away ? Will you ever come bact ? Are you 
happy? Do you forget us all? Oh! hoo! 
oh ! hoo ! He was such a good man ! He 
kept all his wives so fat ! He gave them so 
much to eat! And he gave them so much 
rum to drink ! Oh hoo ! He was such a 
good man! Oh hoo! Oh hoo!" 

Numerous gangams of priests added to the 
clamor of the wpmen the most frantic and 
diabolical yells. They ran, leaped and danced 
about the corp^, with uncouth gestures and 
horrid grimaces, and practised various ceremo- 



nies of incantation which it wouM be tedious 
to particularize. 

It was intimated that it would be considered 
a compliment to the family, and a favor to the 
whole town, if my gun was discharged a few 
times — a request with which I very readity 
complied. After the burial, a grand feast, open 
to all, finished the services of the day. All 
signs of grief were now thrown by. Those 
who could get it, inspirited themselves with 
rum and brandy, while those who could not, 
continued to reach an equally glorious degree 
of elevation by means of old and strong palm 
wine. The festivity was kept up with music, 
obscene songs and lascivious dances, until a 
late hour in the night. 

About sunset I walked down to the village 
to see the ceremonies of the feast, which had 
commenced an hour or two before I arrived. 
A large group of the principal men, surrounded 
by inferior parties, were squatted on the ground 
in an open space in front of the widow's Tiouse. 
I was quite warmly received, and invited to take 
a seat upon the leopard skins of the mafooka 
and his officers, which invitation I was about to 
accept, when I spied Bergamme and his partner, 
seated together^ at a Utue distance off. I had 
been on the watch for him during the whole 
day, but, conscious of guilt, and dreading to 
meet me, the fellow had not thought prq)er to 
show himself. I determined, on the instant, 
not to let slip the opportunity of making a 
decided impression. 

He was seated about twenty feet from the 
mafooka, with half-a-dozen blacks immediately 
about him, and in such a position as to be in 
full view of all upon the ground. By his side 
lay an old Spanish musket, and around his 
neck hung his famous fetish. It consisted of an 
uncouth hollow figure of dried clay, the upper 
part of which was fashioned somewhat into the 
resemblance of the human face. The body of 
it was studded with parrot feathers of different 
colors, every one of which had been particularly 
blessed by the gangam, and iBsg^|pd into the 
clay with magical ceremonies and mcantations. 
For every feather a fowl had been sacrificed ty 
the priests, and tiie point dipped into the blood. 
No expense had been spared by Bergamme to 
make it as perfect as possible, and the gangams 
had exerted their utmost skill. With the cre- 
dulous faith of his superstitious countrymen in 
the power of these ignorant but exceedingly 
cunning impostors, he believed that he had got 
a charm that would preserve him from any 
danger ; even a musket ball would be diverted 
from his own person, and turned back against 
the breast of the sacrilegious wretch by whom 
it had be^n fired. 

Dechning the invitation to be seated, I 
strode up to Bergamme, and stopped directly 
in front of hhn. He quailed a little at my 
presence, but kept his position, while his com- 
panion scrambled backwai"(k some yards in the 
greatest affright, 

" Listen," said I, lookmg around and over 
the reclining audience, and directing a friendly 
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Unguisia, who spoke excellent Spanish) to in- 
terpret my words. 

'* listen i Last night a musket was fired 
into my house. It came very near killing one 
of my slaves. I charge tMs man with the 
deed'" 

All eyes were now directed towards us, but 
not a word was spoken ; even Bergamme, al- 
though he looked utterly confounded, retained 
his position without stirring. i 

" This man," I continued, " fired that shot 
I know it. He dare not deny it ; he wishes 
to take mv life! Will you aJlow such a 
crime ? Shall he not be punished ? I came 
among you as a friend. I have been received 
as a friend. How would the Chenoo, your 
master at Emboma, receive the news, tHat a 
friendly white man, who came to ' make trade,' 
had been killed or maltreated ?" 

" He shall drink the kisha water," said the 
mafooka. " K he is innocent, it will do him no 
barm, if he is guilty it will kill him." 

" No, no," I replied, " I don't wish to compel 
him to drink the kisha. He knows that he is 
guilty, and that if it is a true test he would die." 

The proposition by no means suited me, as I 
knew that if he was subjected to the ordeal, his 
friends the gangams, who administer it, would 
give him some harmless potion, and the fellow 
would have all the advantage of an honorable 
acquittal. 

^ No, I ^n't subject him to the test of guilt, 
I want onl V to warn him against any further 
crime. If he attacks me asain, he must look 
out ; the consequences will be bad for him ; he 
can't hurt me, but he may hurt himself. He 
puts his trust in this thing," and here, with a 
Budden grasp, I seized the fetish, and tore it 
from his neck. My motions were so quick 
and unexpected, that he could ofier no resist- 
ance, even had he heen disposed, which he 
was not ; he fairly shivered with astonishment 
at the audacity of the act. 

*' He pute his trust in this thing," said I, hold- 
ing it u]). " It can't protect him if I resolve to 
punish him. It may be the most powerful 
fetish in the country, but I care nothing for it. 
What can it do'to me ? Look !" 

Every eye was upon me, as I spat contemp- 
tuously in the face of the grinning figure. A 
general groan of terror expressed the appre- 
hensions of the audi^ice. If the earth had 
Swned and swallowed me up, or the evil one 
d caught me up bodily, in his clutohes, tiiey 
would not have been at all surprised. 

" Look !" I continued, " you see it has no 
power to harm me. I am too strong for it. I 
fear it not ; I despise it — ^that, for h& fetish !" 
and I tossed the figure into the air, and bring- 
tug up my gun to bear upon it, fired both 
barrels in immediate 'succession. They were 
heavily loaded with duck shot, and both charges 
took effect. The clay figure was broken into 
a thousand pieces, and the feathers cut and 
scattered in every direction. 

" Do you see that ?" said I, addressing Ber- 
gamme. " Well, if ever / you, or that fellow 
there, come around my house again, with evil 



intent, by the great and ever-living Zamba Em 
Pounga, I will serve you in the same way. 
The dajrkness of the darkest night won't save 
you." 

Wonder, admiration and fear, were variously 
depicted upon the faces of my audience, and as 
their tongues became loosened, were expressed 
in all kinds of curious exclamations. Never 
did actor on the stace feel better assured of 
havinff made a decided hit than did I, when I 
looked at the powerless and prostrate form of 
the Jagga killer, shivering, as if with an ague 
fit. 'Hiere was no farther harm to be appre- 
hended from him. 

Stepjnng up to the mafooka, I took a sup 
from his brandy jug. 

" You did not get this from El Bonito ?" 
said I. 

" No ! it is Portuguese," he replied. 

" I thought so. It is very good ; but we 
have some much better on board. When she 
comes back I will send you a couple of botties." 

" And won't you give me one ?" demanded 
a Formio of distinction. 

" With the greatest pleasure." 

" And me ?'° said another. 

" Certainly." 

'* And me ! and me ! and me !" shouted the 
crowd. 

In a moment I had promised a dozen bottles, 
and, fearful of committing myself further, I 
made a rapid but dignified retreat. 

Kaloolah was on the watch for me. I saw 
her intently peering from the entrance to the 
court, in uie directipn of the village. As I 
came in sight she suddenly started, and with- 
drew within the gate-way. In a moment she 
reappeared, and came bounding towards me, 
with a handful of the sweet-scented wild flowers 
that grew in endless variety on the uncultivat- 
ed land along the margin of tiie river. Upon 
entering theliouse, I found a large bouquet of 
the same flowers arranged in an earthen jug at 
the side of my palm-kaf bed. This delicate 
and considerate attention delighted^ but did not 
surprise me. I was prejmred to receive any 
eviaence of refined sensibility and feminine 
taste in Kaloolah as a matter of course. Thank- 
ing her warmly for her kindness, I assured her 
that I was very fond of flowers, and that those 
she had selected were very beautiful and very 



" Verv sweet flowers," she replied, repeating 
my words. " Ah, yes, very sweet !" 

She raised the flowers to inhale their fra- 
grance, and as she did so her smile died away 
to a most touching sadness, and the tears start- 
ed to her eyes. 

" What is the matter, Kaloolah ?" said I, 
taking her hand ; " what makes you sad ?" 

She understood the import of my question, if 
not the exact meaning of each word. 

" Ah !" she replied, " flowers very much 
sweet in Framazugda !" 

The mysterious chain of association had been 
struck, and vibrated in every link, responsive 
to the blow. The delicate perfume had aroused 
the slumbering recollections of fair gardens and 
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fragrant bowers, and witli them the thoughts of 
home and friends — ^the saCred memories of the 
heart. Who could wonder at her tears ? 

In a moment her smile returned, and, aided 
by Enphadde, she set about preparing for the 
evening meal. In these household affairs I care- 
fully abstained from offering any assistance, 
feeling that it was best to leave to them the only 
means they had of showing their overflowing 
gratitude and respect. The supper over, the 
r^nainder of the evening was passed in conver- 
selfion and song. Kaloolah sang several simple 
and pleasing melodies, accompan3nng herself 
with small pieces of reed of different lengths 
and sizes, that, twirled by the fingers with 
wonderful rapidity, gave a few low, buzzing 
notes that harmonized with her voice, and pro- 
duced a very agreeable effept. Enphadde had 
also contrived an instrument, consisting of a 
sounding-board, into which were Inserted slips 
of reed which were suppo^d by a bridge. The 
instrument was held by the left hand, at an 
angle of inclinatiAi sufficient to bring the row 
of reeds into a horizontal position, which were 
then snapped by the fingers of the right hand 
with a degree of dexterity that must have re- 
quired much practice to attain. The tones were 
pleasant, and the divisions of the musical scale 
perfectly accurate. Both Kaloolah and her 
brother evinced the possession of a very fine 
and accurate ear, and a quick and tenacious 
musical memory. Several English airs Kaloolah 
could repeat after hearing them once, without 
missing a note. 

Our entertainment was kept up until a late 
hour in the evening, and,, althougn I may not 
say that it would have fully satisfied the fasti- 
dious ears of a critical bravurist, it gave us 
as much pleasure as ever was derived from the 
loftiest harmonies of Beethoven, or the spright- 
liest melodies of Rossini. Time, place and 
circumstance ever powerfully influence the efn 
feet that music produces upon the mind ; and our 
music must have been indeed execrable, if in a 
negro hut, far from home, in the wilds of Con- 
gb, it had not power to excite agreeable asso- 
ciations, and gently, perhaps sadly, but withal 
not unpleasantly, arouse emotion, and stir the 
heart. 

Upon retiring to rest I resigned myself to 
slumber, with a sense of security, as far as the 
former masters of Kaloolah were concerned, 
which for several previous nights it had been 
impossible to feel. Still my sleep was broken 
and disturbed. A ¥ague impression of cominff 
evil took possess!8h of me. Shadowy, halE 
formed fancies — the gaunt, gloaming ghosts of 
horrible ideas stalked through my mind, and 
kept me tossing and tumbling on my bed of 
leaves until nearly daylight. A few hours un- 
quiet sleep, and I awoke with a slight headache, 
a feeling of general lassitude, and chillness and 
dull pains in my back and lower extremities. 
Then it was that 1 first suspected that I was 
ill. Kaloolah's expressive face was a mirror 
in which I could see that I looked fully as un- 
well as I felt, and if further confirmation were 
"«>anted, it was present if the furred tongue, 



and the yeUow tinge with which all objects ap- 
peared invested. 

The grasp of the malaria — ^that curse of the 
African coast— was upon me. Brooding in 
darkness and in damp over the low alluviums 
of the intertropical shores, that mysterious 
power, innocuous to the negro, but a deadly 
toe to the Caucasian constitution, presents a 
barrier which the white man has not yet been 
able to pass. I was to prove no exception, 
and I shuddered as well at the thought as be- 
neath the direct chiUmg touch of this relentless 
agent of death. 

My headache gradually increased, accom- 
panied with nausea and a sensation of weight 
in the region of the stomach ; and all my symp- 
toms began to be aggravated, except perhaps 
the feeling of chilhiess. The rapidity with 
which, in many cases, the African fever de- 
velops itself, is well known. There was no 
time to lose, if any preparatory remedial mea- 
sures were to be adopted. Fortunately I had 
a small paper of medicines in the pocket of my 
instrument-case; and as there was not mucn 
doubt in my mind of the propriety of emetics in 
the forming-stage of all fevers, it was not diffi- 
cult to decide upon a full dose of the tartrate 
of antimony. 

By night reaction had taken place, and the 
fe,ver was fully developed. Strong cerebtal 
symptoms convinced me that it would not an- 
swer much longer to confide in my medical 
judgment, even should my senses be preserved ; 
and that the best way would be, to make sure 
of one good dose of calomel and jalap ; and 
then, trusting to a good constitution, leave the 
disease to its course. The powder was pre- 
pared, and swallowinff it, with somewhat of the 
feeling with which me mariner casts his last 
anchor to windward on a lee-shore, I resigned 
myself to my fate. 

Delirium soon supervened; but amid the 
wanderings of reason, and the vagaries of mad- 
dened fancy, I was still conscious of the sooth- 
ing influences Of woman's gentle attentions. 
The figure of Kaloolah, multiplied by diseased 
sensation into a dozen angelic forms, was ever 
around me. Flitting spirits, bearing her face 
and form, constantly hovered over me, fanning 
my hot cheek with their gentle wings, or, with 
light fingers, parting my hair, and &thing my 
throbbing temples — at each moment smoothing 
the rumpled palm-leaves, chasing the buzzing 
insects, and refi^shing my parched mouth with 
draughts of cool water or me pleasant juice of 
the sweet lemon. I knew not all the time that 
it was she, but still, even when most bewil- 
dered, there remained a distinct consciousness 
of some power without, that kept down the 
raging demon, who roared and struggled for 
mastery within. 

On the ninth day, the fever reached its crisis ; 
and, thanks to a good constitution and kind 
nursing, the crisis was safely passed. From 
that day recovery was no longer doubtful ; and 
in three or four days more I was able to sit 
up, and indulge with a good appetite in the coii- 
valescent's luxury — a bowl of chicken-broth. 
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It would require weeks, however, to regain my 
ftdl strength. Although the disease had mani- 
fested itself in a comparatively mild and simple 
fomi, and had not been complicated by any 
severe local congestions, and had in conse- 
quence lasted hardly a quarter of its usual time ; 
it had nevertheless left marks of its power be- 
hind, which it would require time to remove. 

I learned from Enphadde, that during my ill- 
' ness the inhabitants of the village had in gene- 
ral evinced a great deal of good feeling ; the 
women, in particular, frequently visiting the 
hut, and offering assistance. The mafooka 
had sent several times to inquire after my 
health, accompanying his messages with pre- 
sents of fowls and eggs. A native physician 
bad offered to perform the operation of cup- 
pmg, but Enphadde did not dare give his con- 
sent. 

The favorable change in the disease was 
soon known, and brought a succession of visits 
of congratulation from the principal citizens of 
the town. Each one, as is the case in more 
civilized countries, had something to suggest 
in aid of my speedy recovery. One recom- 
mended lion's tail soup; another, a dish of 
alligators' eyes; and a third, a fricassee of 
monkeys' tongues; and each one offered to 
OTovide his remedy for a proper consideration. 
The terms were too high, and if for no other 
reason, I was compelled to respectfully decline 
their assistance, and rely upon chicken-broth 
and the culinary skill of Kaloolah. 

It was now more than three weeks since the 
departure of the slaver, and as yet nothing had 
been heard from her. It was known that she 
had Succeeded in passing, without molestation, 
the English man-of-war; and that the latter, 
the next morning had also weighed her anchor, 
and stood out of the river. Had she overtaken 
the Bonito ? and if so, what was to become 
of me and my companions ? It must be recol- 
lected that I was sick — ^wom down in body, 
and depressed in mind ; and it will not appear 
strange that a supposition of the slaver's hav- 
ing teen captured, which, under other circum- 
stances, would have given me pleasure, now 
excited nothing but dismay. I brooded over 
the thought with the most melancholy antici- 
pations. My money was nearly gone. When 
?11 was spent, how were we to obtain the com- 
monest necessaries of life ? When and how 
should we find means to escape from a country 
and climate thft desponding imagination began 
to invest with all the horrors of purgatory ? 

Peeling thus, it may be supposed that I was 
overjoyed when, at near the close of the fourth 
week, the news came that the Bonito had ar- 
rived in the river, and was at anchor about 
twenty miles below. My spirits, however, 
were far from undergoing an elation corre- 
sponding to their previous depression. Doubts 
and fears intruded themselves, and very much 
qualified the anticipated pleasures of freedom 
and pure ocean air. 

One great source of anxiety was the beauty 
of Kaloolah, which had been growing more 
and more striking as her face daily recovered 



some portion of its original fulness, and her 
figure its rounded and graceful proportions. I 
knew my own powerlessness on ship-board, 
especially in my then state of health; and I 
knew well the lawlessness of the Bonito's 
crew. Fortunately, among my other medicines 
there was a stick of nitrate of silver, or lunar 
caustic ; and the idea occurred to me, that by 
means of it her dangerous beauty might be de- 
prived for a time of its power. I at once pro- 
posed it to her ; and after explaining that we 
were going among bad men, who might be 
rude to her — and that it would be, perhaps, 
much easier for me to protect her from insult 
if we could get rid of ner good looks, she at 
once consented to the appHcation of the caustic. 
In a few minutes, her face was covered with 
black spots and blotches, which completely al- 
tered its expression. There was the same lus- 
trous eye, the same finely-turned features ; but 
a stranger would have turned from them with 
pity for the horrible disease with which they 
were overcast. The change was so great 
that Enphadde, who better than Kaloolah had 
comprehended the object I had in view, looked 
quite shocked, and would hardly be satisfied 
with my repeated assurances that the spots 
would wear off, and his sister's skin resume its 
natural hue. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Captain Garbez's return.— A hard blow.— A promise to the 
virgin.— Suflerings in the baracoong,— Preparations for 
loading.— Packing the slaves.- Loose packing and tight 
packing.— Arrangements for Kaloolah and her brother.— 
A timely fit of the rheumatism.— Getting to sea.- Effects 
of sea-sickness among the slaves.- The captain's argu- 
ment-Jonathan's proteg6s.— Talk about Framazugda.— 
Jonathan's intentions. 

" Quiin es V, ?" exclaimed Captain Garbez, 
as I moilnted the side of the slaver, just as her 
anchor struck the ground off Lembee. " Ma- 
dre de Dios ! how you have altered ! One 
would hardly know you, you have changed so ! 
Ah, the rascally fever! I know it well, for 
I've had it myself. But, what is the news? 
what has happened during the last month ?" 

" Nothing," I replied, " but what you can see 
for yourself. The fever has pulled me down, 
as you perceive. It was sharp, but short, and 
I am recovering now as fast as I could reason- 
ably expect It is but fiva^kys since I was 
confined to the bed. But flHuas kept you 
so long ? I had begun to tn^PWat perha^ 
you were figuring fefore your friends of the 
mixed commUon." 

" No, theyTRi't catch me so easy," replied 
the captain. "The Bonito has broad wings, 
and you might as well send a turkey-cock after 
a sea-gull, as to chase her with any English 
craft mat I know of. It is the cursed calms 
that have kept us out so long. See, I've lost 
half the hair on my head. Caramba ! I 
wouldn't mind having my whole scalp blown off 
in a gale of wind, but to be compelled to tear 
my hair out, in a stupid calm, is too bad. 
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We've had but one cap-full of wind since we 
left, and that was a regular butt-ender right 
in our teeth. You see, just as we left the 
moiith of the river, we came across the consort 
of the fellow we had left behind. As soon as 
he saw us he loosened and sheeted home every 
thing, and took after us, but it was of no* use. 
We stretched off to the west, and sqon dropped 
him ; but when we began to think about turning 
back, the wind came on to blow a perfect 
hurricane from the east We were compelled 
to lay to for eight and forty hours, and although 
the fionito is a pretty weatherly craft, we drift- 
ed to leeward like me d 1 in Lent. Since 

then we had nothing but calms and light head- 
winds. I promisedour Holy Mother the price 
of a young negro in wax-lights, but she didn't 
do us any good, and bum my eyes if she mayn't 
find her own candles, or sit in the dark, for 
aught I care." 

" How soon do you get under way again ?" 
said I, interrupting the captain, who was rapid- 
ly working himself into a passion about the 
weather. 

^ As soon as possible ; but the Lord only 
knows when that will be. I shall try to be off 
in less than a week. It will depend upon the 
time it takes to bring all the slaves in. The 
negroes here are wretchedly slow in all their 
movements, and what is worse, there is not 
much use in trying to stir them up. Along the 
coast, from Ca.benda up, they do business more 
promptly. When the baracoons are full, the 
shipping a cargo will not take more than an 
hour or two. The slaves suffer so much from 
their confinement and want of food in tlie bara- 
coons, that when the gates are opened, they fre- 
quently run and skip down to the canoes in 
their delight at being taken * to the white man's 
country, where they will have plenty to eat.' 
But I must hurry ashore and see what can be 
done." 

The captain's boat was readv, and he stepped 
into it and shoved off, while I turned into the 
cabin to look after my personal property, which, 
including my money, I was happy to find, had 
been undisturbed. 

Preparations were actively resumed for the 
reception of the slaves, and in a few hours af- 
ter tne captain's visit to the shore, several boat- 
loads of unhappy wretches were sent on board. 
The first comers were taken below the berth- 
deck, and arranged upod a temporary slave-deck 
placed over the w^^-casks, and at a distance 
of not more^^d^Be feet and a half from the 
deck overh^M^fllo the planks eye-bolts were 
inserted, and firmly secured at different inter- 
vals, in four rows, running fore ^Aaft the ship. 
Through thdfe bolts traversed irWshackle-bars, 
which were prevented from slipping by a knob 
at one end and a padlock at the other. When 
the padlock was removed, the bar could , be 
shoved back, and the slaves strung upon it in 
gangs of five, six, or eight in number. The 
shackle was a stout piece of iron, curved like 
a horse-shoe, with holes in the ends for the bar 
to pass through. Each slave had one of these 
shackles placed over his ankle ; the long bar 



was drawn through the ends of it along the un- 
derside of his leg, and so on, of each slave be- 
longing to the gang ; the end of the bar was 
then passed through the eye-bolt and secured 
by the padlock. This arrangement made it 
very convenient to air the slaves on deck, when 
the weather would permit. All that was ne- 
cessary was to remove the lock, slide the bar 
back, and slip the shackles off, when the limbs 
of the whole gang were at once unfettered. 
After their airing mev could be strung along on 
the bar, and the end of it again secured with 
hardly more time or trouble. It was somewhat 
unusual, the captain informed me, to shackle 
slaves taken from the coast south of Cape Lo* 
pez, inasmuch as they are generally a mild and 
timid race, tut for those obtained from any of 
the stations from Cape Lopez north to the 
Gambia, shackles are essential. 

The slaves, as I have said, were arranged 
in four ranks. When lying down, the heads 
of the two outer ranks touched the sides of the 
ship ; their feet pointing inboard or athwart the 
vessel. They, of course, occupied a space fore 
and aft the ship of about six feet on either side, 
or twelve feet of the whole breadth. At the 
feet of the outside rank came the heads of the 
inner row. They took up a space of six feet 
more on either side, or tc^ether, twelve feet. 
There was still left a space running up and 
down the centre of the deck, two or tliree feet 
in breadth; along this were stretched single 
slaves, between the feet of the two inner rows^ 
so that when all were lying down almost every 
square foot of the deck was covered with a mass 
of human flesh. Not the slightest space was 
allowed between the individuals of the ranks, 
but the whole were packed as closely as they 
could be, each slave having just room enough 
to stretch himself out flat upon his back, and 
no more. In this way about two hundred and 
fifty were crowded upon the slave-deck, and as 
many more upon the berth-deck. 

liorrible as this may seem, it was nothing 
compared to the " packing" generally practised 
by slavers. Captain Garbez boaster that he 
had tried both systems, tight packing and loose 
packing thoroughly, and mat he had found the 
latter me best. 

" If you call this loose packing," I replied, 
" have the goodness to explain what you mean 
by tight packing." 

" Why, tight packing consists in making a 
row sit with their legs stretched apart, and then 
another row is placid between tneir legs, and 
so on, until the whole deck is fiilled. In the one 
case each slave has as much room as he can 
cover lying ; in the other, only as much room 
as he can occupy sitting. With tight poking 
this craft ought to stow fifteen hundred.'* About 
fifty of the whole number were females, who 
were left unshackled, but were closely confined 
in a small space at the stem, which was cut off 
from the apartment of the males by a stout 
bulkhead. . 

It was with a good deal of difficulty tlmt 1 
made arrangements for Kaloolah and Enphadde. 
The captain, at first, strongly objected to re- 
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ceiving them at all. He coald not spare the 
room ; but that dificulty was obviated by my 
offering to indemnify him for any loss, in a sum 
equal to the clear profit his owners would re- 
ceive for the two slaves that, as he asserted, 
would be displaced. 

" Besides," continued I, " they will not take 
up any of the room of the ship that could be 
otherwise occupied. I intend to take them both 
into my state-room. 

" Impossible !" he exclaimed. 

*^Not at all," said I ; " it may be, perhaps, in- 
convenient for me, but they wont be in the way 
of any one else. ^Come, captain, you must con- 
sent. I assure you I will fully satisfy your 
owners. You can see for yourself that I have 
the means," and I showed to the captain a large 
purse of gold. 

The captain eyed me for some time in silence. 

" FU go still further than that," I continued ; 
** FU not only pay for their passage, but if you 
allow me to put them into the cabin, where 
they won't disturb any one but myself, there's 
my chronometer — yon have often admired it — 
(t is yours." 

" Well, doctor, do as you please — ^but what 
the d — 1 you see in those two slaves to like so 
much, I can't understand. They are not niggers, 
it is true, and that is the reason why they are 
not worth half so much as a pair of full-blooded 
blacks. We often get queer kinds of people, 
of all colors, shapes and sizes, but they are good 
for nothing in the market. They can't stand 
heat or lalx>r with the pure blacks. I once took 
a cargo to Brazil, of wnich about one-half were 
leal whites — some of them with blue eyes and 
light hair ; there was not as much negro blo6d 
In than as you see in the whitest slaves in New- 
Orleans or Havana. They went off at half 
prices, and when put down to work they all died 
ID less than a year. So if you expect to make 
a q^eculation with these, you will find yourself 
much mistaken. The girl, perhaps, would 
Iffing a good price, if you can cure those spots 
On her face ; but the boy is good for nothing in 
the field, and for house-work people like only 
slaves that have been trained." 

Most fortunately el segundo capitan was con- 
fined to his berth with a violent attack V)f inflam- 
matory rheumatism, and incapable of making 
any opposition to my plans. 

In nve days the Bonito's complement of slaves 
was on board, and all ready for departure. At 
flie last moment I joined the ship, with Kaloolah 
and Enphadde ; the anchor was weighed, and 
with a fair and stiff breeze, we ran down the 
rapid current on the top of an ebbing tide. In 
a few hours we were dancing upon the lively 
swell of the open ocean, and inhaling, with de- 
light, the breeze, which, although coming from 
the land, seemed to have lost its malevolent and 
oppressive character. As we increased our 
di^ance from the shore, my breath came deeper, 
freer: each draught seemed to penetrate far- 
ther and farther among the clogged air-cells of 
the lungs, stirring the sluggish blood, and chas- 
ing the lingering remnants of disease. What 
an inestimable blessing is plenty of pure fresh 



air! What exquisite pleasure in the free and 
easy performance of the respiratory function ! 
Alas ! five hundred unhappy wretches were be- 
neath my feet, who had been cruelly cut off 
from that pleasure — deprived of that blessing ! 
Despite the refreshing influences of the breeze 
I sickened at the thought. 

As night set in, the wind freshened, with a 
short quick head-sea, through which the ship, 
under full sail, ploughed her uneasy way. As 
the motion increased, the most heart-rending 
sounds began to issue from betTyeen her decks. 
It grew stronger and stronger — ^blending with, 
and almost overpowering the creaking of spars 
and bulkheads, and the melancholy wail of the 
breeze among the taughtened cords of the weath- 
er-rigging. A deep, dull chorus of moans, and 
sobs, and sighs, arose from the grated hatchways, 
spread around upon the air, and enwrapped the 
cursed craft in all the harmonies of hell. It 
was the shrill cry of youth, and the sobbing 
voice of woman in the hour of fright and dis- 
tress. It was the deep groan of manhood, 
wrung by pain from the panting breast. It was 
the choking sob of oppressed respiration — ^the 
retching of nausea — the clanking of fetters, and 
the stertorious gasping of wretches in the last 
agonies of death. 

The next morning five corpses were jncked 
out from among the men, and two from among 
the women, and thrown overboard. 

" Only seven !" exclaimed the captain ; " well, 
that's devilish good luck so far. I always cal- 
culate, with a full cargo, to loose from fifteen 
to twenty by the first touch of sea-sickness. 
Come, bear a-hand there, and give them an 
airing !" 

From forty to fifty at a time were now brought 
upon deck. As they emerged from the hatch- 
way they were manacled together in gangs of 
six or eight, as much to prevent individuals 
from jumping overboard a@ to guard against re- 
sistance. Each gang was then placed in turn 
on the forecastie, the brakes of a forcing pump 
manned, and a powerful stream of water directed 
through a hose upon them. After being tho- 
roughly drenchea, they were allowed to walk 
about and dry themselves for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and were then passed down to their 
shackles, to be succeeded by another set. 

Never, but in a slaver, were seen such groups 
of woebegone wretches. Many were ill with 
previous disease, and all of them laboring under 
the distressing effects of sea-sickness; their 
naked bodies begrimed vfjffthhy shivered and 
shrunk in the cool fresh flPlmd their quivering 
lips and rolling eyes expressed the height of 
bodily suffering, mental agony, and hopeless 
despair. Inhere was none of that stolid indif- 
ference which had characterized the expression 
of their faces on shore. There, crnelty and 
hardship had assumed familiar forms, and a 
dogged endurance opposed itself to the frowns 
of fate. Here they were upon a new and fear- 
ful element — new terrors aroused their jaded 
and sluggish fears— new pangs developed the 
secret sensations of theiftenumbed and harden- 
ed frames. Alas I £hey were only at the com- 
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mencement of their fearful voyage — at the 
tiireshold merely of the horrors that were to 
mult^ly, in geometric ratio, the farther they ad- 
vanced. 

I attempted to visit the slave-decks. The 
sights, sounds, and smells were intolerable; 
and, with a death-like sickness at the heart, I 
was compelled to retire. " Good heavens !" I 
exclaim^, " I had no idea of this !" 

" Why it isn't very pfleasant," said the cap- 
tain, " but what can you expect when they are 
all sea-sick 7 Wait till they get over that, and 
we shall be able to keep them in better order ; 
and, besides, they'll naturally tlun out a little, 
and that will make them more comfortable." 

" But if such is the state of things in fair 
weather," I demanded, "how will it be if it 
should come on to blow ?" 

" If it is a downright regular gale, we shall 

have the d I's own time, of course," replied 

the captain. " When it comes to closing the 
hatches, it is all up with the voyage. You can 
hardly save enough to pay expenses. They 



die like leeches In a thunder-storm. I was 
once in a little schooner with three hundred on 
board, and we were compelled to lie-to for three 
days. It was the worst sea I ever saw, and 
came near swamping us several times. We 
lost tjiro hundred and fifty slaves in that gale. 
We couldn't get at the dead ones to throw them 
overboard yery handily, and so those that didn't 
die from want of air were killed by the rolling 
and tumbling about of the corpses. Of the 
living ones, some had their limbs broken, and 
every one had the flesh of his leg worn to the 
bone by the shkckle-irons." 

" Good God ! and you still pursue the horri- 
ble trade!" 

" Certainly : why not ? Despite of accidents 
the trade is profitable, and for the cruelty of it, 
no one is to blame except the English. Were 
it not for them, large ind roomy vessels would 
be employed, and it would be an object to bring 
the slaves over with every comfort, and in as 
good condition as possible. Now every consi- 
deration must be sacrificed to the one great ob- 
ject — escape from capture by the British cruis- 
ers." 

I had no wish to reply to the captain's argu- 
ment. One might as well reply to a defence 
of blasphemy or murder. Giddy, faint, and 
sick, I turned with loathing from the fiends in 
human guise, and sought me more genial com- 
panionship of the inmates of my state-room. 

Kaloolah and EmJKdde were sUflfering slight- 
ly from the efiects wlsea-sickness, but in every 
other respect they were as comfortable as could 
be wished. Enphadde was stretched upon the 
narrow floor, wrapped in a blanket, with a car- 
pt-bag for a pillow. Kaloolah occupied the 
lower berth, while the upper berth was reserved 
for myself. We were thus rather closely 
stowed, but I had only to think of the miser- 
able beings between decks — and the sense of 
constraint and discomfort vanished. 

In two or thiee days my interesting room- 
Tiates were so far recovered as to be able to take 

^ air upon deck. Kaloolah, however, I kept 



closely confined in the day-time, and allowed 
her to come out only at night. I wished to 
prevent either her seeing or being seen ; and 
Bven Enphadde, according to my instructions, 
exposed himself as littie as possible to the no- 
tice of the crew. As soon as it g-ew dark wa 
would all three creep over the tffierel into the 
stern-boat, and enjoy several hours' unmolested 
and interesting conversation. I had already 
made so much progress in the Framazug tongue 
that I could readily comprehend the minutest 



descriptions of the wonderful scenes of their 
native country; and, in turn, astonish them 
with an account of the curious* things that they 
were to see in mine. At such times it was 
impossible to resist the temptation to encourage 
their hopes of returning through the northern 
negro countries to their home. 

" You will go with us, won't you, Jon'than ?** 
said Kaloolah one evening, when I had been 
explaining how easy it would be to go from 
my country to some of* the French or English 
ports south of the great desert, and that, from 
thence, it would be possible to reach the Niger, 
or Quorah, of which river they had heard thd 
name. Once upon the Quorah, Enphadde felfe 
confident that he would be able to make his 
way to Framazugda. 

*^ You will go with us, won't you, Jcm'than ^** 

" Perhaps so," I replied. 

" Ah, yes, you must go. You will see Sb 
many pleasant things in Framazugda. Your 
country is very grand and very beautiful, but 
it can't equal ours. The trees, the flowers, the 
birds ! Ah, I'm sure no country in the world 
can equal Framazugda." 

Poor girl ! I could not bear to disturb with 
a doubt her happy dreams, the realization of 
which seemed to her so certain — to me so di*' 
tant and improbable. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, what were my 
plans respecting her and her brother. The 
subject was one that I did not, at the time, wish 
to think about. I had paid the price of their 
freedom, because I had become interested in 
their appearance and manners, and because my 
sympathies had been aroused by their sufferinga 
I was bringing them to the United States sim- 
ply because it would have been the height of 
cruelty to leave them behind. There was no 
alternative. Mere freedom would have been 
but an idle gift in the wilds of Congo. I could 
not doubt but that my motives would be appre- 
ciated, and the force of my reasons allowed ; 
but what was to be their ultimate fate' was a 
question that I rather shrunk from entertaining. 
Certain crude ideas would occasionally intrude 
themselves, but I generally contrived to banish 
them, without allowing them to assume full 
shape. Trusting that time would develop 
nothing but favorable circumstances, I rested 
satisfied with the resolution that my best exer- 
tions should never be wanting to mitigate the 
hardships of their &te,and insure, in future, the 
comfort and, if possible, the happiness of their 
lives. 

But however practicable were my resolutions 
for the future, my power was unequal to their 
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protection from a good many present annoy- 
ances. Monte, the second captain, had got 
about again, and seemed more maliciously in- 
clined man ever. Several times, when I was 
not by, he struck Enphadde with a rope's end, 
and one evening when I had left Kaloolah 
alone in the stem-boat for a few minutes, she 
was roughly dragged out and nushed, or rather 
thrown down from the poop-aeck. My blood 
boiled at the outrage. I complained to Cap- 
tain Garbez, but to no purpose ; to speak 
to Monte would be to subject myself to useless 
insult. I was compelled to keep my wrath to 
itself, but it lost nothing by nursing. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Condition of the slaves.— Throwing overboard the sick.— 
A row with Monte.— War to the knife.— A gale.— Bear- 
ing away.— Opening the hatches.— Picking out the dead. 
-Ophthalmia.— A British cruiser.— A chase.— A dense 
fog.— A curious phenomenon.— Throwing ogerboard the 
blmd.— The giant of the Diamond Rock.— The lifting of 
the fog.— A stem chase.— Kaloolah struck by Monte.— 
MoDte felled to the deck.— Jonathan and his proteges jump 
oTcrboard.- Picked up by the brig. 

Two weeks of fine weather, but with rather 
nnfavorable winds, brought us to the line, 
which was crossed in about five or six degrees 
of longitude west. 

The slaves had become by this time some- 
what used to the motion of the ship, and the 

I mortality had diminished from five or six to one 
or two in the twenty-four hours. They were 
regularly aired and washed every dav, and had 
pretty good food, though rather a short allow- 
ance of it ; but although every care possible 
was taken to preserve their health evefn, to ad- 

^ ministering to them at regular intervals brim- 
stone and molasses, and other slave-ship pre- 
scriptions of supposed efficacy, nothing could 
compensate for the injurious effects of confine- 
ment in a close and vitiated atmosphere. They 
grew weaker and weaker, and their bodies rapid- 
ly reached a state of distressing emaciation, 
ratrid sores and malignant eruptions broke out 
npon them : in some cases old wounds that 
had been healed for years, reopened, assuming 
a peculiarly unhealthy aspect ; in others, a 
virulent ophthalmia completely destroyed the 
tissues of the eye. Many became afflicted 
with scrofula, developing itself in tubercular 
phthisis, of in swellings and ulcerations of the 
glandular system, and many were attacked with 
pneumonia, terminating, in the case of one poor 
fellow,inthat most loathsome form of disease — 
gangrene of the lungs. Nothing can equal the 
horrible odour of the expectorations in this 
'lisease ; and to get rid of the oflfensive smell, 
which, with its kindred perfunies, seemed to 
permeate every pore of the ship, the sick man 
WM brought up at night, and coolly thrown over- 
w^td— auve ! A happy release ! the reader 
will think, for him. 
»Vhen told' of his fate the next morning, in- 



dignation mastered prudence, and I freely ex- 
pressed, in the most unqualified terms, my 
opinion of the deed. I was met with scowling 
looks and muttered imprecations. 

" Take care," exclaimed el segundo capitaji, 
" or you'll go the same way. Por la madre 
de Dios ! I will have no one to meddle or 
make on board this ship." 

" Murderer ! Coward !" I shouted, complete- 
ly carried away by rising passion. " Repeat 
that threat if you dare !" 

His face grew purple with rage, and draw- 
ing a long Spanish bladed sheath knife, he 
darted towards me, but when within almost 
arm's reach, he was checked by the muzzle of a 
pistol, which, with a motion as quick as his own, 
I had pulled from my pocket, and levelled at his 
head. 

" Stir one step," I exclaimed, "and you 
die !" 

He stopped motionless, but in the very at- 
titude of springing upon me. A horrible con- 
vulsion of the muscles of his mouth drew aside 
his lips, and disclosed his jagged teeth. A 
grin, like that of an infuriated hyena, overspread 
his face, and his whole body worked and qui- 
vered with passion ; but he starred not, and 
fortunately for him, or rather for both, he did 
not. The least motion— and I should have 
scattered his brains, without the slightest re- 
gard to consequences. 

We stood thus, both perfectly motionless, 
confroj;iting each other for auite a space of time. 
The sailors who happened to be by were also 
taken by surprise, ana offered no interference. 
Their feelings wejre against me, but I do not 
know that they would nave taken any decided 
part ; at any rate the scene was got up so quickly 
that it reached its denoiuemerU before they had 
time to recover their thoughts. 

The captain was the first to come to his sen- 
ses, and wildly shouting and gesticulating, he 
rushed between and motioned us apart. I drop- 
ped my pistol, and Captain Garbez grasping my 
antagonist's arm, compelled him to put up his 
knife. Slowly he returned it to its sheath, and 
drew himself off among the crew. The scowl 
of determined malice was on his face, and I 
felt that, from that moment, it was war to the 
knife between us. 

The captain, seizing my arm, hurried me aft, 
beyond the hearing of the crew. 

" Good G — d, seftor el medico,^^ he exclaimed, 
" do you want your throat cut, or your heart's 
blood let out, that you thus quarrel with Monte ! 
He'll have your life — ^he never forgets nor 
forgives. You must be careful, or I can't pro- 
tect you." 

" 1 am much oWiged to you. Captain Garbez," 
said I, " but if you caimot protect me, I can 
protect myself." 

" You can't," replied he ; " let me beg ot 
you not to provoke him again — he'll surely 
have revenge. There is a fiul feeling among 
some of the crew towards you. They had 
overheard your foolish and improper remarks 
about the ship and the trade, and they say that 
you will make difficulty for us yet. If they 
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take it into their heads, the? would make nothing 
of throwing you overboard." 

" Let t&ra try it^' I exclaimed, although 
secretly I allowed it would not be very prudent 
to provoke them to the attempt. "Let them 
try it ! but I have no fear that they will do bo. 
I nave not given, and shall not give them any 
cause. But as to this Monte, ne had better 
look to himself. Fve borne enough from him. 
He threatens to turn Enphadde and his sister 
out of my state-room, and send them below up<m 
the slave-deck. Now, mark you, he'll never 
live to see the sun set on the day that is done. 
I've paid for their passage, and a good price too, 
as you know, and you'd better see to it." 

" Well, for Heaven's sake be careful," re- 
plied the captain. " Monte and some of the crew 
are part owners of the ship, and he's about as 
much captain as I am. I shall be sorry to have 
any thing happen to you." 

The day after this little fracas a violent gale 
sprang up from the southwest. The regular 
trades were compelled to succumb to the in- 
fluence of the new comer ; and between them 
both a tremendous irregular cross sea was knock- 
ed up, which made the situation of the ship full 
as dangerous as it was uncomifortable. Each 
moment heavy masses of water tumbled aboard 
of us, shaking the ship throughout every fibre 
of her frame, and flooding her decks, so that 
the fore and main-hatches had to be closed, cut- 
ting ofi^ the supply of air for more than four 
hundred breathing beings except what could 
find its way down the after-hatch. 

For nearly twenty-four hours we lay-to on 
the larboard tack, under the fqre, main and miz- 
zen stay-sails ; but the sea becoming more and 
more dangerous, and the motion of the ship 
more and more distresmng to herself as well 
as to her cargo, it was resolved to bear away, 
and scud before the wind. We should thus 
lose a good deal of ground, and be running north 
and east toward the African coast, but there was 
no alternative. 

All hands being re»ly, the close-reefed main- 
topsail was loosed and sheeted home; the 
foresail loosed, the larboard tack got down, 
and the starboard sheet aft. The main and miz- 
zen stay-sails were then hauled down ; the 
main and topsail braces hauled in to shiver the 
topsail, and the helm put hard-a-weather. The 
ship fell oflf rapidly, and, when before the wind, 
the yards were squared, the fore-sheets both 
hauled aft, and away we went under close- 
reefed maintopsail ana reefed foresail. 
- The motion of the ship was now much easier ; 
we flew before the sea in a way that prevented 
it from breaking in-board. Every few minutes 
a huge, hissing wave, with numerous little 
waves furrowing his surface, would come 
sweeping after us, apparently threatening in- 
evitable destruction ; and as the gallant ship 
eluded his grasp, dash a portion of spray with 
resistless force over the stem, and roll on in- 
dignantly beneath us. But no swell succeeded 
in boarding us Kodily, as when we were ly- 
in2|-to. 

The hatches were now opened, and more 



than thirty dead bodies picked out from among 
the mass of human flesh, and thrown overboard. 
In ten or twelve hours after the ship was got 
before the wind, the gale abated ; the wind 
shifted to the east, and me heavy sea gradually 
subsided. But, although without, the elements 
had ceased their strife for the dominion of 
nature, within, the effects of the contest 
were only beginning to develope themselves. 
Owing, undoubtedly, to their close confinement 
during the gale in the vitiated air between-decks, 
the eyes of nearly one-half of the slaves be- 
came affected simultaneously with acute and 
painful inflammation. It was purulent ophthal- 
mia in its most vitulent form. There had been 
a few cases previous to the storm, but the 
disease then was limited in its progress, and as- 
sumed a milder and less malignant character. 

It was wonderful, the rapidity with which it 
ran its course. In some cases not three days 
would elapse from the first symptoms, until the 
eyelids would be swelled to an enormous ex- 
tent — the lower one so much so as to rest— a 
huge mass of disease — upon the cheek. Uice^ 
ations of the cornea, and the utter disorganization 
of the ball of the eye, was, in most cases, the 
result. Fever, violent pains in the head, and in 
many cases, the most excruciating pains in the 
eye, from the motion of the upper eyelid over 
the ulcerated cornea, where tne conjunctiva 
had been abraded or absorbed, accompanied the 
disease. In three days one hundred slaves had 
lost an eye, and more than twenty, deprived of 
both eyes, were irrecoverably blind. 

I exerted myself to the utmost to alleviate 
their sufferings, but my best efibrts were of 
little avail. No form of medical treatment 
seemed adapted to the case, and the disease 
only ran a more rapid rac# when any attempts 
were made to arrest it. I had nothing, how- 
ever, to reproach myself with on that score, 
for I felt the conviction, that under all the 
attending circumstances, the most powerful 
medicines in the most skilful hands would 
have been administered in vain- 
Emerging from the fore hatch-way, after a 
useless visit to the unfortunates below, I ob- 
served some of the sailors engaged in slinging 
several twelve-pound shots to pieces of rope 
two or three feet in length. I stopped for a 
moment to inquire for what they were intended, 
when, at the moment a shout of " Sail ho !" 
came from the look-out at the mast-head. Upon 
lookmg in the direction indicated, a large brig 
was to be seen not more than five or six miles 
off, on our lee-beam. The weather, which had 
been thick and cloudy a\\ day, had prevented 
her from being noticed sooner, and her sudden 
appearance now, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, took us completely by surprise. Spy- 
glasses were produced and levelled at the 
stranger — the result of the examination was 
evidently far from satisfactory. The two ves- 
sels were standing on converging courses, 
which, if persisted in, would soon bring them 
within hailing distance. A hurried consulation 
between the captain and his officers took place 
in a low tone, at the conclusion of whicb, 
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Garbez and Monte, glass in hand, mounted into 
the main-rigging. A new hope sprang up in 
my breast at the evident anxiety of all hands. 
" God send that she prove a British cruiser !" 
hi a minute this hope was strengthehed by the 
v(»ce of the captain as he descended fsom the 
top. 

« All hands make sail," he shouted. " Haul 
out the spanker — ^bonnet the jib, and set the 
flying jib. Ease off the weather-braces. Luff!" 
These orders were executed with wonderful 
rapidity, and the ship, with all sail set, was 
killed up close to the wind on the starboard 
tack. 

I bad a glass to my eye as the Bonito sprung 
to her luff. The brig was carrying single reefed 
topsails, with top-gaSant sails over them. What 
was my delight to see the reefs shaken out, and 
the sails trimmed sharp on a wind. 

"Captain," said I, « that fellow is an English- 
man." 

"To be sure he is," he replied, "but he'll 
have to fly, caramba ! to catch us." 

For more than an hour I stood gazing at the 
pmsoing vessel. I measured with my straining 
eye every foot of the intervening distance. 
One moment it seemed to diminish. She 
gains ! She gains ! No, no, 'tis only fancy, 
flattering hope. Another look ! She is as far 
from us as ever ! For the love of Heaven and 
humanity, gentlemen, take another pull on your 
lee-brace^, and steer small ! Alas ! 'tis all in 
vain. The Bonito is both too fieist and too 
weatherly* What an honor and a reproach to 
the perverted skill of her Yankee builders ! 

By nightfall we had gained three or four 
miles dead to windward, and the brig was left 
nearly hull down. At ten o'clock Captain 
Garbez gave orders to tack ship, expecting to 
stand on for two or three hours, and then bear 
away on his course with a free wind, but 
shwdy after executing this manceuvre the 
wind lull^, and by three o'clock in the morn- 
ing it was perfectly calm. 

It was just at day break, that while lying ui 
my berth, my attention was aroused by some 
sounds on Ae forward deck. I heard a con- 
fused noise — a number of voices speaking to- 
gether in rather a low key, and then a shrill 
cry of pain and fright, followed by a plunge of 
some heavy body into the water. In a minute 
or two the sounds were repeated. Again and 
again they struck upon my ear. " What devil's 
work is goinff on now ?" I exclaimed, jumping 
from my berui and stepping out upcm deck. 

A dense fog broodea upon the surface of the 
ocean, and closely enveloped the ship — standing 
up on either side, like huge perpendicular walls 
of granite, and leaving a comparatively clear 
^ce— the area of the deck and the height of 
the main-topmast cross-trees. In-board, the sight 
ranged nearly free fore-and-aft the ship, but, sea- 
ward, no eye could penetrate, more than a yard 
w two, the sdid-looking barrier of vapor. A 
nan standing at the tafferel might have seen 
the cat-heads the whole length of the deck, 
while at the same time behind him the end of 



the spanker*boom, projecting over the water, 
was lost in the mist. I looked up at the per- 
pendicular walls, and the lo^ arch overhead, 
with feelings of awe, and, I may add, fear. 
Cursed, inoeed, must be our craft, when the 
genius of the mist so carefuUy avoided the 
pollution of actual contact. His rolling legions 
were close around us, but vapory horse and 
misty foot shrunk back affrighted from the 
horrors of our blood-stamed deck. 

The cause of the phenomenon I concluded 
to be the hot air generated in the crowded space 
between decks, but I had not time for much 
speculation as to the precise manner of its 
action. The same shriU cry and heavy plun- 
ging sound was repeated, and turning in the 
direction from whence it came, 1 saw a sight 
tiiat riveted every faculty. A slave was stand- 
ing amid a group of sailors, one of whom was 
busy fastening to his leg one of the twelve- 
pound balls that I had noticed the day before. 
When this was done, four men standing upon 
a grating, raised a foot or two from the deck, 
seized him on either side, and elevating him 
with a dexterous jerk, pitched him head first 
over the bulwark. His wild shriek of fear, 
when he found himself going, was hardly com- 
menced before it was stifled by the v^aters 
closmg over his head. Another succeeded, 
and again anoth^. 

"Are you sure that there are no more?" 
demanded Monte, who superintended the ope- 
ration. 

" All at present," responded a sailed ; " there 
is a dozen more that will have to go to-morrow; 
but we may as well let them have then* chance 
out." 

And this was the fate of the blind! Of what 
value is a slave who has lost bis sight ? None ! 
He is worth less than nothing ! He is an in- 
cumbrance — a useless expense — an unsaleable 
article. Pitch him overboard ! twenty-five to- 
day, and " a dozen more to-morrow !" 

There are a good many elements of the sub- 
lime in a cold-blooded, deliberate murder. The 
rush and roar of Niagara, the awful voices of 
the tempest, the wild heaving of the ocean, the 
death-dealing charge of the battie-field, even the 
judicial killings called capital punishments, are 
nothing in comparison. A cool, unimpassioned 
murder, is certainly one of the most wonderful, 
the most incomprehensible, the most awful, and 
the most horrible sights that can be witnessed in 
this world — ^it is notiiing less than the immediate 
and astounding revelation of tiie full majesty of 
hell. 

The sun was now some two hours and more 
above the horizon, and gathering power as he 
rose, began to make a sensible impression upon 
the grey banks of vapor. Gradually it resolved 
itself into detached masses, with deep caves and 
ravines between, into which the eye could pen- 
etrate for some distance, and slowly and grace- 
fully the whole body of it lifted itself from the 
surface of the ocean, discbsing each instant 
some new expanse of the sheeny water, and 
some new effect of the struggling light. 
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Kaloolah and Enphadde were with me, upon 
the cabin deck, watching the evolution and dis- 
solution of the myriad fantastic forms. 

" Look, look, Enphadde !" exclaimed his 
sister ; " there's the giant of the Diamond 
Rock, and see, there's his famous dog with 
the two heads, following after him." 

"And who is the Giant of the Diamond 
Rock?" I demanded. 

" Oh, there's a long storv about him," replied 
Kaloolah ; " too long to tell now. His home is 
in a high mountain peak in Framazugda, called 
the Diamond, but he wanders all about the 
world with his dog. When he is seen, and his 
dog makes no noise, it is considered a happy 
omen ; but if his dog growls, it bodes bad luck 
for some one. Are you not glad, Jon'than ?" 
continued Kaloolah, playfully, " diat the two- 
headed monster marches on so silently ?" 

The question had hardly passed her lips, 
when a low, rumbling sound came over the 
water in. the direction of the misty figure which 
an active fancy might as well have likened to 
any thing else as to a giant and a dog. Kaloo- 
lah started and turned pale. Enplmdde's ear 
had also caught the sound. 

We listened intently, and again heard the 
same sound, but more faintly than at first. It 
was evidently from a much farther distance 
than the column of mist, wliich had now almost 
melted into air. 

" It must be from some vessel !" I exclaimed ; 
" would to Grod that we were on board of her ! 
Can you swim, Kaloolah ?" Enphadde, I knew, 
was accomplished in the art. 

" Like a fish," interrupted her brother ; " she 
is a real water-witch. I've known her to sport 
for hours in the great lake of WoUo ; she can 
swim almost as rast and as far as I can." 

" Oh, yes, I can swim !" exclaimed Kaloolah, 
raising both hands, while an expression of de- 
lighted energy beamed from her large lustrous 
eyes. " I could swim miles, to escape from this 
horrible ship. Come, come, let us go !" 

" Where to ?" said I, pulling her back from 
the low rail, upon which she placed one foot, 
in the attitude for a plunge. 

" To the vessel yonder ; we surely can reach 
it." 

" Ah ! but we don't know that there is a vessel 
there, and if there was, how could we find it in 
this fog ? A breeze might come before we could 
swim half the distance, and then we should be 
left in Uie middle of the Atlantic. No, if we 
can escape only by swimmmg, our chance is a 
poor one." 

" While speaking, a slight ripple ran along 
the surface of the water, and in a moment the 
coiling wreaths of vapor glided before it, and 
upwards, into the higher regions of the air. 
As they vanished, a Sood of hght poured upon 
the dassy slopes of the undulating water, and 
standing out clearly into view, was to be seen 
the hull and spars of a large, full-rigged brig. 
If it had suddenly popped up from the Dosom of 
the deep, the e^ct could not have been more 
startling. It was the brig that had chased us 
the evening before. She must have tacked 



about the same time that we did, and by hug- 
ging the light wind, while we had been moving 
slowly with it on a free course, had brought 
herself into a position about a mile and a quar- 
ter to windward. At any rate, there sh^ lay, 
and the sight of her was any thing but agree- 
able to the officers and crew of El Bonito, 
although they had too much confidence in the 
speed of their ship off the wind as well as on it, 
to feel any very serious alarm. 

At once, all was excitement and bustle — ^the 
wind freshened rapidly — the slaves, who had 
been brought up for their morning ablutions, 
were hurried below, and all hands called to 
make sail. The fore-course was hauled down, 
royals loosened and sheeted home, studding-sails 
got out, the yards braced square, and away we 
went, with the wind directly over the taffereJ. 
In the mean time, the stranger had not been 
idle. We had got a little the start of hun, but 
almost as soon as ourselves, he was moving 
through the water under every available rag of 
canvass. 

A stem chase is said to be a long one, even 
when the pursuer is the fleetest ; what hope 
then when the advantage of superior speed is 
on tfie side of the pursued. It was clearly so 
in this instance. In half an hour we had in- 
creased our distance altoost half a mile. 

Monte bustled about with a smUe, and a 
malicious scowl, alternately, upon his ugly 
countenance — at one moment chuckling with 
fiendish glee, and the next pouring forth a vol- 
ley of profane imprecations. Several times he 
passed me, and always with a muttered curse. 
In this there was not much harm, but it was ex- 
ceedingly annoying to live in continual dread of 
some treacherous attack — ^perhaps a pistol shot, 
or a stab in the back. Happily, it had been 
ordered that this state of suspense and fear 
should not be of much longer duration. 

Enphadde and myself were standing well aft, 
upon the raised deck of the cabin, watching the 
progress of the chase, which had now lasted 
about an hour. Kaloolah was a little behmd 
us, and Monte had just mounted the ladder, and 
was walking aft. Kaloolah made a step back- 
wards, and slightly jostled against him. I 
heard a heavy blow — a groan of paui, and turn- 
ing, saw her stretched upon the deck. With 
one bound I was upon him. He grasped the 
handle of his knife, but before he could draw it, 
my left hand reached his frontlet, followed by the 
right, strongly planted on his chin. The blows 
were given with an irresistible earnestness of 
purpose. Monte's body was projected before 
them, and thrown violently against the foot of 
the mizzen-yiast, where he wiy for a moment 
without sense or motion. 

Enphadde raised Kaloolah — she was per- 
fectly sensible, but her breath, at first, came 
with diflaculty and pain — Monte had stricken 
her down with a heavy blow on the breast 
There was, however, no time to inquire into 
prticulars. Monte was upon his feet again— 
knife in hand — ^his face streaming with blood, 
and his eyes glaring with maniacal rage. Un- 
fortunately my pistol was below, and I hsi^ 
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nothing to oppose to the deadly weapon, in the 
use of which all Spaniards are so well skilled. 
Superior coolness, quickness and stren^h, 
were the only advantages upon which I had to 
rely against such fearful odos. 

Monte advanced swiftly, crouchinff low, and 
holding the point of his long knife slightly de- 
pressed. It was no time for hesitation ; my only 
hope was in the offensive. I rushed at him, and 
struck out with my left hand. He was on the 
point of making a thrust at the lower part of 
my body, but instinctively raising his hand in 
guard, the point of the Knife entered my arm, 
inflicting a deep, but not a disabling wound. 
With the rapidity of light I seized his wrist 
with my ijght hand, and thrusting my left on 
the outside, grasped his face : applying, at the 
came moment, my left foot to the outside of 
his ankle, with a sudden and powerful effort I 
bore him backwards and sideways to the deck 
— faDing upon him heavily with my whole 
weight. Tne point of the knife entered the 
deck, and the handle of it was wrenched from 
his grasp. He struggled to regain it, but I 
succeeded in rolling mm over and beyond it. It 
was now within my reach, and my first impulse 
was to seize it, and drive it into his heart, but I 
had no wish to kill the fellow, although I knew 
that if he lived there was hardly a chance for 
my own Ufe. 

It must be understood, that there was no one 
upon the cabin-deck except ourselves and 
Mloolah and Enphadde, and that the whole 
afair took place in mucn less time than it takes 
to describe it. From the beginning to the end 
was hardly half a minute. 

By this time the noise had aroused the officers 
and crew, and they all came pouring aft, ges- 
ticulating and screaming as only Spaniards can 
gesticulate and scream. Two or three sprung 
upon the ladder at once, interfermg with each 
other, and giving a practical illustration of the 
truth of the old saying, " the more haste the 
less speed." Already one or two had a footing 
upon the deck. Had I awaited the onset, ten 
cnances to one my Ufe would have been in- 
stantly sacrificed, or, at least, I should have 
been put in some way so completely hors de 
combat, that Monte would have been able to 
give me the finishing touch. The risk was too 
great! 

" Overboard ! overboard !" I shouted to En- 
phadde, who was supporting the fainting form 
of his sister. " Jump overboard. Til follow 
you — quick !" 

I made an effort to tear myself from Monte's 
grasp, but he was far from being deficient in 
personal strength, and with one hand in my 
long hair, and the other on my throat, he clung 
to me with the tenacious clutch of a tiger. 

" Hands off! You won't ? ^go too then !" 

and, claspuig him with both arms, I raised him 
clear from the deck and dashed over the low 
quarter-rail, head first into the water, just as 
half-a-dozen hands were extended to grasp my 
person. . 

Down, down into the depths of ocean, many 
feet, we sank ere our tense muscles relaxed, m 



the deadly fierceness of that close embrace. 
We talk of the dogged courage — ^the sullen 
persistence — the unyielding game of the Anglo- 
Saxon character — there is as much of the same 
quality in the Celtiberian blood. If the Eng- 
lishman typifies himself in his own bull-dog, 
the Spaniard's " totem " may, with equal justice, 
be found in the indomitable mastiff of the 
Sierra de Ctienca. 

Upon coming to the surface, the first ob- 
jects of interest were Kaloolah and Enphadde 
at a few feet distance, supporting themselves 
with ease amid the dancing foam of the ship's 
wake. The Bonito was twenty rods off, and 
flying from us at the rate of ten knots an hour. 
It was no time for her to heave to, with a fleet 
enemy not more than two miles astern. The 
brig was heading directly down upon us. She 
coiSd hardly pass without seeing us, but it was 
an object to let her know- our situation in gopd 
time. For this purpose I held Enphadde as 
high out of the water as possible, while he 
waved around his head a straw hat which 
luckily had accompanied him overboard. Sat- 
isfied that Monte could swim, I gave myself no 
further trouble about him. 

Down came the stately brig, her broad wings 
stretching far on either side over the glancing 
water, and towering in graceful symmetry to 
the sky. Nearer and yet nearer, until the small- 
est rope could be distinguished, as well as the 
sparkhng " bone in her teeth," as the sailors • 
sometimes call the foam round a ship's bows. 
Nearer and yet nearer — still no sign of any # 
preparation for picking us up. Can it be pos- 
sible that she will pass us unnoticed ? No ! 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! — ^there go the studding-sails, 
simultaneously alow and aloft ! the fore-course 
rises. " Port ! port your helm," cries a clear 
Iji^oice. " Royal and top-gallant halliards ! Star- 
Doard fore-brace — ^larboard main-brace ! haul out 
the try-sail !" 

Gracefully she sweeps round to the wind, and 
heaves to with her fore-topsail aback. Men in 
the larboard chains stand rfeady as she sags 
down upon us. A few strokes of the ann, and 
we are alongside. The ropes, are thrown — 
grasped — and we mount the bulwarks ! We 
stand safe and sound upon the snow-white decks 
of the British brig ! 

" Fill away, my hearties ! brail up the try- 
sail — shiver the main and mizzen-^brace round 
the fore-yard — down with your fore-course — 
right your helm and away, away again, after 
yonder * hell afloat.' If you can't close with 
her, you can, at least, show your good will. So 
mind your helm, my fine fellow, and keep your 
jib-boom end on to her stem post !" 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Boarding the brig.— Reception by the captain.— Monte in 
irons.— The d I's nephew.— The doctor a philologist- 
Quarter-deck wit.— Politeness of the oflScers.— Ealoolah's 
recovery.- Captain Halsey. 

" Rather an unceremonious way of boarding 
your ship, gentlemen," said I, bowing to a group 
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of officers, " but I hope you'll pardon us ; ne- 
cessity can't always stop to ask leave." 

"No excuses — you are heartily welcome," 
replied a short, portly, middle-aged man with 
a rubicund but good-natured face. "But I 

should like to know who the d ^1 you are ; 

where you come from, and what you come 
for?" 

"My name, sir, is Romer — passenger on 
board of an American vessel, I was wrecked 
at sea, and picked up by a slaver. These two 
are Africans, brother and sister, and that pleas- 
ant looking chap yonder is first officer of the 
ship ahead. We left her about fifteen minutes 
since, and we have come on board you simply 
because we couldn't help it.'* 

Several questions were propounded by the 
officer, who proved to be the commander of the 
brig, to which I replied in a few words, suc- 
cinctly detailing the most important circumstan- 
ces of our adventure. As I proceeded, his 
quarter-deckish air and tone changed to a decided 
expression of frank and sailor-Jike affability. 
Putting out his hand, he exclaimed, " Well, sir, 
I'm glad to see you. Come, walk below, we'll 
see if we can't find some dry clothes for you 
and your proteges. I've got an old dressing 
gown that will just fit Mademoiselle Kaloolah, 
especially about the waist." The other officers 
were equally Hberal in their expressions of in- 
terest and oflfers of service, and it was no little 
satisfaction to find that in getting on board of her 
majesty's brig Fly-away, we had got among as 
polite and as gentlemanly a set of fellows as ever 
walked a quarter-deck. 

" Mr. Crawford," said the captain, addressing 
the officer of the deck, " see that that Spanish 
rascal has a dry suit, and then clap him in irons. 
Put a sentry over him, for when the story of 
the twenty-five blind men gets forward, th^ 
crew may not treat him very politely." 

" Why not run him up to the yard-arm at 
once ?" replied Mr. Crawford. 

" I wish I could," said the captain ; " if you'll 
find law for it, Fm sure I'll find rope." 

" Hanging is too good for him. I should like 
to cut his liver out with the double cats," mut- 
tered Mr. Crawford, as. he turned away to his 
duty. 

Instinctively Monte had drawn himself for- 
ward and away from the quarter-deck. He 
knew that his case was one that would excite 
for him but little sympathy ; in fact, that nothiug 
but a want of jurisdiction saved him from in- 
stant and condign punishment. The only Hung 
that could be done to him, was to put him in 
irons, which, as a kind of compromise to the 
public opinion of the forecastle, was essential 
10 his comfort, and perhaps to his safety. He 
had no fear, therefore, as to the ultimate result ; 
but, in the mean time, he had to endure the 
pangs of baffled revenge. His countenance 
betrayed the emotions of his fiendish heart: the 
scowl of undying hate, the sullen glare of 
settled malice, the Jines of desperate resolve^or 
evil drove from his truculent visage the last 
remnant of a humanizing expression. 



In the cabm we found the breakfast-table 
waiting for the captain to finish his meal ; an^ 
on changing our clothes, we were politely in- 
vited to take a seat at it ; an invitation which 
our salt-water bath had disposed us with good 
appetites to accept. Enphadde and myself did 
full justice to the good sea-fare, but Kaloolah 
was still suffering from the blow ; and to the 
poUte persuasions of the captain could only re- 
turn a faint smile of denial. 

" Poor thing ! " said Captain Halsey, " you 
say she's a princess. Well, I don't doubt it 
She looks Hke one. My old velvet becomes 
her admirably. What magnificent eyes — pity 
she's got those spots on her face. She don t 
Understand English ?" he continued, observing 
a blush mantling her face. 

" A little," I replied, "just enough to know 
that you are talking about her." 

"Ah, clever too as well as handsome; but I 
suppose you have taken particular pains in 
her instruction, notwithstanding her spotted 
skin !" 

" No, I have been rather anxious to leam her 
language, than to teach her EngHsh ; and as to 
the spots that you regret so much, they are on- 
ly temporary, 1 made them myself with caustic. 
As we were going among rather a lawless set, 
I thought it would be wise to counteract 83 
far as possible the force of her personal at- 
tractions." 

" Good ! A capital idea ! A kind of quaran- 
tme flag, ha ! painted ports to frighten off the 
pirates ! I took them for indications of the 
black blood ; but if these were made with <;aus- 
tic, she must be of a pure white breed. I have 
seen a number of Africans that were called 
white, but they always had some of the negro 
characteristics of form or feature. However, 
I have never had any doubts that there were 
white nations far in the interior. I have heard 
many negroes assert the fact, and the remove 
between some of the Fellah tribes and a white 
race is not so great as between them and a full- 
blooded black." 

" I agree with you," said the surgeon, who 
had just entered the cabin. " What can be 
more probable, than that in the vast centni 
regions of Africa, about which we know lite- 
rafly nothing, there should be tribes as purely 
white as the Tuarics of the Sahara, or the 
Shillocs and Berbers of the Atlas — descendants! 
perhaps of the old Gaetuhans or Garimantes. 
I have always thought so, and I am glad now 
to see it proved. There is no negro blood ift 
these two." 

"If there is," replied the captain, "it mu4 
have been pretty well diluted. By George I 
they are a good-looking couple. Give the 
young fellow a full-dress fit, and a small black 
moustache, and what a swell he would cut in t 
London drawing-room. He looks very much 
Hke some of those handsome Armenians yott 
see up the Levant, but he's got more * eye' than 
an Armenian ever had. 

"What are their names?" demanded tha 
doctor. 
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"Kaloolah and Enphadde — ^Enphadde ban 
Shounsi," I replied ; " and their country they 
call Framazugda." 

"Framazuffda !" exclaimed the doctor, "that 
is curious — I shouldn't wonder ! — ^it must be 
so— it is." 

« What ?" demanded Captain Halsey. 

" Why, almost proof positive of the truth of 
my suggestion about the Garimantes and Gae- 
tulians. You see many of the tribes of Bar- 
bary and the Sahara, who are the undoubted 
aboriginal ihhabitants, are known by the name 
of Amazergs. Now, what can be more clear 
than the derivation of Framazugda from the 
word Amazerg. The prefix /r, or /ra, perhaps 
means from, and the affix dah perhaps means 
people or nation — nation derived from the Ama- 
zergs ; or perhaps the dah may mean from, and 
the fra may mean people ; or perhaps the fra 
and the dah may both mean — ^" 

" Bravo, doctor !" interrujpted the captain, 
"you extract an etymology^s dexterously as 
if it were a cataract, or an old double tooth. 
Get hold of the roots ! eh ! By George ! I had 
no idea that you were so expert at reducing 
compound philological dislocations." 

A midshipman entered with a message from 
Mr. Crawford, that the ship continued to gain 
npon the brig. 

" I suppose so," said the captain, " she's too 
fast for us. Tell Mr. Crawford that we'll hold 
on for an hour longer, to make assurance 
doubly sure; and then we'll haul our wind, 
and stand on our old course." 

"And where may thisit take us to?" I in- 
qnired. 

" To Sierra Leone ! back again to Africa. 
How do you like that, my princess ?" 

I interpreted the question. 

" Can we reach itie Quorra from thence ?" 
demanded Enphadde. 

" Why, yes, but it will be rather a lonff and 
a h&rd journey ; especially for your sister. 

"No matter," said Enphadde; "there are 
00 dangers or hardships that I will not dare." 

"And none that I would not share with 

r>a," interposed Kaloolah ; " oh, how willingly 
would die, for even a distant sight of the 
towers of Kiloam !" 

" And is there nothing, or nobody," inquired 
the captain, glancing at me, " that you care for 
oat of Framazugda ?" 

" Jon'than, he go wid us," said Kaloolah in 
English, when I had explained the captain's 
question, the meaning of which she had already 
comprehended. "Jon'than hab no fadder, no 
modder, no brodder, no sister — ^he will get all — 
very much — in Framazugda." 

"And a wife, too, I suppose, if he wants 
one ?" said the doctor, with a meaning look. 

A deep blush crimsoned Kaloolah°s cheek. 

* Come, come, doctor," interposed the captain, 

* you are probing the matter too closely. Re- 
collect that a young, unsophisticated female 
heart is rather more tender than a tough del- 
toid or gluteus. There is some diiference be- 
tween a puncture from one of Cupid's darts, 
and a gun-shot wound." 

6 



" You are right," returned the doctor, " there 
is a difference ; one is always curable, the other 
is not." 

" Ah, doctor, you're getting to be perfectly 
incorrigible ! you talk treason, sir, rank trea- 
son. We shall have to arraign you before the 
judges of Cupidom, and have you bound over 
to court.^^ 

" I'm sure I should forfeit my bail." 

"Well, then, you will be dfeclared an out- 
law ; and be doomed to wander round the 
world, a confirmed old bachelor." 

*' Well, there are worse hatches than a hach- 
elor. What do you say to a hatch of squalling 
children ?" 

" Horrible !" exclaimed the captain ; " the 
most horrible attempt at a pun I've heard this 
long time. Doctor, you deserve a round 
dozen." 

" Of children ?" said the doctor, opening the 
cabin-door. 

" No, of the cats ; or rather, you ought to 
be kept at the masthead, on the look-out for 
squalls. You seem to have as good a scent 
for them, as you have for the roots. Don't 
forget the fra and dah," shouted the captain, as 
the doctor ascended the stairs. 

This colloquial smartness was, of course, 
wholly lost upon my companions ; but the cap- 
tain's good-natured face, jolly tones, and hearty 
laugh, had none the less an inspiriting efibct. 
Kaloolah and Enphadde watched him with a 
pleased and confiding expression, which, to 
judge from physiognomical indications, was 
fully deserved. 

"And now," said the captain, putting his 
hand familiarly on my shoulder, " we must see 
about your sleeping arrangements. I've one 
spare state-room here, which will just do for 
"the princess ; and a hammock for you can be 
swung here in the open cabin — it can be put 
up at night and taken down in the morning, so 
as not to be at all in our way. As for his 
royal highness, we'll find a hammock for him 
in the steerage. You'll all three mess at my 
table." 

I commenced expressing my sense of his 
kindness and politeness; but was cut short 
with a rough, " Come, come, none of that — ^let 
us take a look on deck;'^ and together we 
ascended to the open air. 

The brig had been hauled by the wind, and 
was steering nearly northeast. The ship was 
almost out of sight — her snow-white topsails 
dotting the horizon, and gleaming as gayly in 
the sunshine as if they were not wafting a 
freight of misery and sin. Press on, thou fear- 
fully-laden bark! the ocean groaneth not be- 
neath thy weight — ^the skies frown not on thy 
bloody decks — ^the breeze not ungently distends 
thy well-trimmed sails; but the eye of Al- 
mighty justice is upon thee ! Press on ! 

A week of pleasant weather and pleasant 
company ! Time flew — so rapidly, that seem- 
ingly without an interval, his glittering pinions 
reflected the golden flood of morning, the deep 
azure of noon, the glory of sunset, and tlie 
sable of night ! C^ r^^^\r> 

^ uiyuizedbyLiOOgle 
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ICaloolah had entirely recovered from the 
effects of the blow; and together we passed 
many pleasant hours in walkmg the deck, and 
discoursing of the wonders of the deep, or of 
the curious and magnificent, social, natural, or 
artificial features of her distant home. In these 
conversations the officers of the brig often took 
part — ^making the minutest inquiries, and listen- 
ing with marks of the strongest interest to her 
artless descriptions of strange scenes, and to 
her and her brother's details of a novel and 
peculiar civilization. It was especially gratify- 
ing to perceive the respect, which both she and 
her brother excited ; exhibiting itself in a de- 
gree of kind and courteous deference, in which 
not even my jealous and watchful anxiety could 
find the slightest ground of reproach. Captain 
Halsey was uniformly affable and polite; and 
any one who knows any thing of a man-of-war, 
knows what influence flie chSucter of the com- 
mander has upon his subordinates. It might, 
perhaps, be expected that I should be more par- 
ticular in my description of him ; that I should 
attempt a portrait of his person, and draw more 
minutely the peculiarities of his manner and his 
mind ; that I should undertake to individualize 
him, like a character in a novel, but delicacy 
forbids. He is probably still alive, (at least I 
hope so, and a post-captain too,) and I know 
not how he would like to have himself paraded 
in print ; sufficient is it to say, that he was « 
gentleman and a sailor. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

Sierra Leone.— Situation of Freetown.— Exuberant vegeta- 
tion.— Malaria.— Its cause and essence.— An original sug- 
gestion.— The population of Freetown.— Politeness of tbi|. 
whites.— Anxious consultations.— Enphadde's plans. — A 
Koollah guide.— Jonathan's resolutions.-Takes passage 
for Liverpool.— A scene with Kaloolah.— The Pares at 
vnork. 

Nowhere in the world can be found a more 
admirable site for a city, in all the particulars 
of a magnificent and picturesque scenery, than 
on the broad estuary of Sierra Leone. Twenty 
miles in length — and varying in breadth from 
ten miles at jts entrance, between Leopard's 
Island on the north, and Cape Sierra Leone on 
the south, to four miles at the Island of Tom- 
bo, where it terminates — it presents on either 
shore a variety of natural features, which at 
once rivets attention and excites a mixed and 
highly pleasing emotion of the beautiful and the 
sublime. ' 

In glowing terms have travellers described 
the picturesque and oriental character of the 
view — as rising from the water's edge, the 
town stretches up the surrounding hiUs, with 
its white dwellings and prolific gardens ; whilst 
in the distance, emerging from the high woods, 
appear the country mansions of the Europeans, 
with their projecting eaves and rows of green 
jalousies inclosing the shady verandas — Word- 
ing the luxury of a mid-day walk in the open 
air. How is it possible for gloomy forebodings 
of disease and death to thrust themselves upon 



a stranger, who, for the first time, looks upon 
this enchanting scene — upon the glowing bosom 
of the estuary, scarcely rippled by the light airs 
and gentle tides of these latitudes, the quiet 
BuUom shore, the bold sweep of that amphi- 
theatre of mountains, gaping with enormous 
ravines and dark valleys, and clothed with 
never-fading, forests ! Yet in this very excess 
of beauty germinates the seeds of the pestileiice. 
So bountiful is nature, that the first showers of 
the wet season convert even the public ways 
into fields, and cover them with a rich mantle of 
herbage. From the decomposition of this exube* 
rant vegetation is supposea to arise the deleteri- 
ous miasma, so powerful in its influence upon 
the unacclimated constitution of the European 
visitor. If such is the case, what is its nature 
or essence? Is it a gas? The theory has^ 
many and able advocates, but if true, che- 
mical analysis ought to be able to detect it Is 
it an effluvia or cSor ? Possibly, but how is it 
that in many cases it produces no eflfect upon 
the sense of smell ? Is it animalcular ? The 
speculation is as old as the times of Lucretius 
and Columella, and it certainly accords the best 
with what we know of the laws by which ma- 
laria is governed. Bat may it not be vege- 
table in its composition, as well as in its origin, 
and consist of the germs of the vast variety of 
fungi! These germs, imperceptible to the 
sense, and inappreciable by the most delicate 
analysis, are known to pervade the air in the 
greatest abundance. Perhaps their quantity 
may regulate the intensity, and their specific 
character the form of disease. This suggestion 
is, as far as I know, original^ and seems to me 
as plausible as either of the others. It may 
pass for what it is worth.** 

The greater portion of the population of 
Freetown consists of liberated Africans, who 
have been rescued from Spanish and Portu- 
guese slavers. The white residents are few m 
number — scarcely a hundred — ^most of them* the 
oflacials of the diflferent colonial departments, 
such as the legislative council, the vice-admi- 
ralty court, and mixed commission for the adju- 
dication of captured slave ships. 

From a number of these gentlemen I re- 
ceived treatment that was but a continuation of 
the politeness and kindness of the officers of the 
brig, and my companions came in for their 
ehSre of attention. Offers of service, advice, 
with invitations to breakfasts, dinners and sup- 
pers, were poured upon us. A bill upon a 
Liverpool house for one hundred and fifty 
pounds, which I luckily happened to have upon 
my person when leaving the slaver, furnished a 
highly satisfactory test of the sincerity of these 
proflfers. The bill was readily cashed at the 
commissariat department, 

* It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say, that the writer 
could not, by any possibility, have heard of the specula- 
tions of Professor Mitchell upon the same subject. It does 
not, of course, diminish the credit due the Professor, for his 
recent able and conclusive exposition and developnaent of 
this theory of malaria, that the idea should have occurred 
several years since to Mr. Romer, or that/it should have 
been made the occasional subject of conversation and 
investigation by the editor for ten years past.— Note by the 
Editor. , 
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But it is not my intention to detain the 
reader with all the little details of my short 
sojourn in Sierra Leone, and I must hurry on 
to my departure, touching, by the way, only 
upon one event — my separation from Kaloolah 
and Enphadde. 

Long and anxious were the consultations 
before it was finally settled that we should part 
—I to return to home and friends in the far 
west ; Enphadde and his sister to seek, amid 
the dangers and difficulties of African barbar- 
ism, their native country in the east. The 
prospect for them, however, wore not so gloomy 
an aspect as might at first be supposed. En- 
phadde, as I have said, seemed to have a very 
definite idea of the relative situation of the 
Quorrah and Framazugda, and he was confi- 
dent that if he could reach the banks of that 
river in the kingdom of Bambara, of which 
country he had heard, he could make his way 
through Houssa to the great city of Sackatoo, 
from thence to Mandarra, where a short space 
of three or four hundred miles further, in a 
south-easterly direction, would bring him to the 
confines of his own country. The journey was 
long, and filled with dangers, but it was some 
encouragement to reflect that Denman, Clap- 

gerton, Lang, &c.,had found comparatively but 
tUe difficulty, when once in the interior, and 
that chiefly arising from the jealousy of the 
white man, or the unfavorable influence of the 
climate upon the European constitution. To 
neither of these would Enphadde be exposed, 
especially if, as he proposed, he should darken 
his and his sister's skin with the juice of some 
of the various cdoring nuts always at hand. 

Closely we pored over the map of Africa, 
until Enphadde had made himself master of all 
the geographical information it could afford. 
Much useful knowledge was also acquired by 
repeated conferences with some intelligent 
Mandingo traders. A kaffila of these people 
was expected to start in a short time for Bam- 
bara, and with tiiem it was proposed that En- 
phadde should make the first and most danger- 
ous part of his journey through the country of 
the Timmanees. It was considered essential 
that he should assume the character of a mer- 
chant, and for this purpose a stock of goods 
was necessary. These, thanks to my bill of 
exchange, were easily obtained. The assort- 
ment was principally composed of beads, rings, 
small mirnfe, coral, paper, knives, linen, scar- 
let cloth, gold lace, and a variety of small wares. 
As an assistant in the business of the journey, 
ve selected a native of Koollah, who, about a 
year before, had been brought into port in a 
slave ship. The fellow had acquired a high 
character for honesty and industry, and, like 
many other liberated slaves, was accumulating 
money ; but the desire of revisiting his distant 
home was too strong for him to withstand the 
temptation of company and protection the whole 
distance. He acceded, with apparent delight, 
toEnphadde's proposal, and in all his actions 
^ words evinced so much openness and can- 
dor, that I felt satisfied that my companions had 
loade in him an important acquisition. 



Appropriate and comfortable clothing was 
purchased for them all, and to Enphadde's ac- 
coutrements I added a stout cutlass, a pair of 
double-barreled pistols, and a portable compass. 
To Kaloolah's charge was intrusted a small 
spy-glass and a compact and convenient form of 
tinder-box. The first, perhaps, might be use- 
ful in discovering danger in time to avoid it — 
the second would always secure a means of 
protection agamst the dangerous inhabitants of 
the forest. To the Koollan I made a present of 
a musket, with which he promised to perform 
wonders in the way of guarding Kaloolah from 
enemies of every kind. Nothing that I could 
think of Ukely to facilitate their journey or 
insure their safety, was neglected. The whole 
plan of the expedition was thoroughly digested, 
and every conceivable combination of circum- 
stances considered, and, as far as possible, pro- 
vided for. My directions, reiterated again and 
again to Enphadde, were that, as far as possible, 
he should conform to the manners and customs 
of the countries he had to pass ; that Kaloolah 
should travel with her face concealed as closely 
as could be done without exciting curiosity 
and suspicion ; that he himself should adhere 
strictly to the character of a merchant ; and 
that while, on the one hand, he should not be 
too chary of his presents to the officials of the 
diflferent countries on his route — on the other 
hand, he should avoid any thing like a careless 
prodigality, or an appearance of inattention to 
his mercantile interests. Enphadde was quick, 
shrewd and bold, and I felt confident that he 
would act up strictly to my numerous sugges- 
tions ; and that in any extraordinary cases he 
would find the necessary resources in his own 
wit and courage. Had he been unencumbered 
with his sister, I should hardly have felt a doubt 
of the successful termination of his journey. 
As it was, I had strong hopes that their safe, 
return would, ere long, cause the halls .of 
Kiloam to resound with the songs of joy and 
rejoicing. 

And why did not I accompany them ? That 
is precisely the question that was so often asked 
by Kaloolah. And a difficult quelstion it was 
to answer — at least to her satisfaction — in fact 
I could hardly answer it to my own. On the 
one hand was the strong temptation to enter 
upon the exploration of the mysterious regions 
of central Africa — ^the curiosity to see and ex- 
amine the productions, the scenery, and the 
manners and customs of the country of which 
my companions were the representatives — ^the 
interest, even aflfection, which they had excited ; 
and, added to all, the natural promptings of an 
adventurous disposition. On the other hand 
was an almost irresistible longing to revisit once 
more the scenes of my youth. An indefinite, 
and therefore exaggerated, idea of the difficulties 
and dangers of the adventure — a little of that 
inexplainable, but exceedingly natural and com- 
mon irresolution so often felt, especially by the 
inexperienced, at the threshold of any important 
undertaking ; and a doubt as to the propriety of 
continuing my relations to Kaloolah, which it 
was beginning to be quite evident were fraught 
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with trouble to her, if not to myself. But more 
than all in determining my course was the dis- 
couraging influence of ill-health. The rem- 
nants of the Congo fever still hung about me, 
inducing a degree of mental and corporeal lassi- 
tude, and repressing that elasticity of spirit, 
which, in fml healfli, would have converted 
dangers into pleasures, and obstacles into argu- 
ments for pushinff on. These sensations of de- 
pression and weaSness grew daily stronger and 
stronger in the bright but pestilent air of Sierra 
Leone. I longed to escape to a colder and more 
congenial climate ; and, as it happened, a vessel 
for Liverpool was lying in port, almost ready to 
sail. Should I forego the opportunity, it would 
be some time before another would occur. Sud- 
denly summoning resolution, I sought the cap- 
tain, and made an agreement \vith him for the 



The pallor of death overspread the features 
of Kaloolah when I announced to her that I had 
made arrangements to sail in the next ship. 
She uttered no sound — riot a sigh — not a tear ; 
but the fixed eye, the quivering lip, tlie bloodless 
cheek, and the shrunken rigidity of her ' whole 
frame indicated the intense emotion within.' 
For a moment she stood thus, erect, and the 
next the spasm passing, my outstretched arm 
was hardly in time to save her from falling to 
the ground. Gently laying her upon the green- 
sward at the foot of a waving palm, I knelt by 
her side. She did not faint — I was in hopes 
'liat she would. Shocked and frightened, I 
j;new not what to say or do. I screamed to 
llinphadde, but he was far down the hill-side. 
T shouted to some negro women for water, but 
they paid no attention. I rubbed her hands, 
raised her head, and turned her face to the cool 
sea breeze that came up from the broad estuary 
below, and at last did what was the very best 
thing to do — ^I raised her in my arms, pressed 
her to my heart, and kissed her pallid lips. 

For a few minutes she struggled with the 
tide of feeling that had been so suddenly thrown 
back upon her heart. She grew in years as I 
gazed. When I first saw her, she was a child 
—an artless fascinating child — and now! It 
seemed as if at one bound she had reached thft 
verge of womanhood. 

She bent forward her head, covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into a passionate flood 
of tears. I felt relieved. Her tears were to 
me like the rain-drops to the mariner in a hur- 
ricane — the presage of a calm. 'Tis well, 
thought I, and I drew my breath more freely, 
'tis well the heavy night dews, dropping from 
the bended flower, relieve it from tne weight 
that endangers the stem. 

She raised her head. " Kaloolah !" Said I. 

She sprang into my arms, and buried her face 
in my bosom. 

" Kaloolah, you love me !" 

" As I love nought else in this world," she 
replied. 

" And I— I, Kaloolah !"— I was about to add 
some protestation of affection, but would my 
feelings towards her warrant it — were they those 
of strong, abiding love ? Were they other than 



fraternal ? Other than a sjrmpathy for her mis- 
fortunes, and admiration of her simplicity— her 
innocence ? I knew not : but even if they were, 
would it be right to express them ? I thought 
of my mother, and fancied that I could almost 
hear the words, My son ! my son ! amid the 
sighs of the gentle sea-breeze that swept through 
the rustling palm-tops. 

"AndEnphadde?"saidI. 

" Will journey more easily without me— he 
will reach home in safety, and gladden the eyes 
that now weep for him." 

"And you, Kaloolah?" 

"And I — ^I — ," passionately exclaimed Ka- 
loolah, " am your slave — I follow you— where 
you go I wUl go — your country shall be my 
country." 

" Impossible ! Kaloolah. Enphadde will never 
go and leave you behind. Without you, how 
would he dare meet the eyes of that white-haired 
old man who sits mourning for his youngest 
child, his best beloved daughter, in the halls of 
Kiloam? Think of your cousins, Kaloolah. 
Think of the pla3rmates, and friends, and ser- 
vants who all loved you so much. Think of 
the hall of crystal, the court of the fountams, 
and the broad, shady gallery that looks down 
upon the joyous and magnificent city. Think 
of the pleasant walks in the royal gardens upon 
the banks of the Wollo.* Think of your favo- 
rites, the flowers, the birds, the diamond fish, 
and Gogo, your golden-haired ape, who would 
mind no one but you, and who was so graceful, 
and so sensible. Think of all the beautiful 
things that you have so often talked with me 
about. You cannot leave them all. You will 
return to them. Your sisters, Kaloolah, are sad ; 
your presence will change their tears into smiles. 
The streets of Kaloam are in gloom, for there 
is grief in the palace of Selha Shounsi, the 
father of his people ; your return will fill them 
with the voices of gladness. The hall of crys- 
tal will again glitter in the light of the festival 
— ^the water will again sparkle and play in the 
court of the fountains — ^the drooping flowers 
wHl raise their bended heads — ^your silent pets, 
the birds, will resume their songs — ^the diamond 
fish will flash their silver light from the lowest 
depth of their marble pools ; and Gogo — sensible 
Gogo— will cease to pine whein he gambols 
once more in the footsteps of his mistress." 

As I spoke Kaloolah withdrew herself from 
my arms. Calmly she drew up her slight and 
graceful figure to its full height, while a sparkle 
of feminine pride beamed from her eye. 

"Enough," she said. "I understand you. 
You love me not. You would be burdened with 
me no longer. I forgot that I was to you but 
a useless slave, I fancied that I was a princess 
of the long line of Shounsi — forgive my foolish- 
ness 

" Kaloolah !" said I, reproachfully taking her 
hand. 

Her countenance fell, she grasped my hand 
in both of hers, and tears again started to her 
eyes. 

" Forgive me," she sobbed, " you have been 
too kind to me. I obey you — I go with En- 
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phadde, but — ^but — ^those pleasant scenes you 
We spoken of, Jon'than " 

" What of them ?" I demanded. 

"I shall never see them !" 

"Nay, nay, Kaloolah, think not so. En- 
phadde feels confident of revisiting them." 

" He may — he will, but unless in company 
with you, Jon'than, I shall never see them. 
They are here, Jon'than, and here," pointing 
her hand to her head and heart ; " but we look 
upon the realities together, or I shall never see 
them." 

"A foolish fancy, Kaloolah. Why should 
yott think so ?'* 

" I know not why, but so it is. Yet mention 
it not to Enphadde — ^I would not discourage 
him in the attempt." 

" Perhaps you will tell a different story when 
I visit you a year or two hence in Framazugda," 
said I. 

" How I What mean you ?" exclaimed Ka- 
loolah. 

•' That, perhaps, I will yet undertake to visit 
your country. It is possible, I will even say 
probable, but it would only be in hopes of find- 
ing you." 

" Oh, Jon'than, if that could be so ! but I 
cannot hope it." 

" It shall be so — ^I feel that such will be my 
destiny — ^be assured that I shall make no resist- 
ance to the march of fate." As I spoke, the 
resolution full formed sprang into life. I felt 
its mvigorating influence. Why should I not 
give Kaloolah the full benefit of it ? 

" I will certainly make the attempt to reach 
Pramazugda," said I, energetically. 

"When?" 

"Ere the almond-trees have three times 
strown, with their silver leaves, the garden 
walks on the WoUo." 

" You promise ?" 

" No circumstances, that I can control, shall 
prevent me from being there. I promise." 

" Oh, Enphadde !" exclaimed Kaloolah, 
throwing herself joyfully into the arms of her 
brother, who was advancing to join us, 
" Jon'than will come to us. We shall see him 
again— he has promised to join us ere long in 
mmazugda." 

" God grant it," replied Enphadde ; " no 
Btranger could bring sucn light and joy to tiie 
court of Selha Shounsi." 

We seated ourselves upon the sloping green- 
sward, and for an hour discussed the pleasant 
and newly opened prospect of a future meeting. 
Uncontrolled by reason, hope revelled wild and 
free, indulging in the most delightful vagaries. 
An event, really so improbable, seemed to 
grow more and more simple and feasible the 
longer we considered it. Kaloolah, so far 
from dreading now the journey, was anxious to 
set out at once, that she might be at home to 
receive me. 

Unfortunately, the kaffUa of Mandingos would 
not be ready to start for 'two or three weeks, 
whereas, in a day or two at most the ship in 
which I was going would sail. This would 
be a lonely interval of time for them, but there 



was some encouragement in the reflection that 
it was short and would soon pass. 

Again and again had I to repeat the promise 
of coming to Framazugda. Kaloolah dwelt 
upon it every hour of the three days that elapse^ 
before my departure, and at the last momenie 
she exacted its solemn renewal. 

" I shall watch the fall of the almond's silver- 
leaves," were her last words, " the fourth time, 
and you come not, they fall on my grave. 
Farewell!" 

" Farewell, Kaloolah !" 

Gracious heaven ! I like not, even now, to 
think of the horrible choking sensation with 
which those words were pronounced. Not Jfe 
miles from land, and I would have given, the 
world to have returned and linked my fate in- 
dissolubly with hers. But it could not be, and 
well it could not Mysterious agencies were 
weaving the threads of destiny far more skil- 
fully than we could have done, had we had 
complete control of warp and woof. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

The Duke of Wellington.-^ack Thompson.— The ship's 
reckoning.— A iiew rule in navigation.— The captain's 
notion of lunars.— A curious phenomenon.— Breakers on 
the weather-bow.— Missing stays.- Wearing ship.- The 
ship ashore. — Getting out the boat— An anxious con- 
sultation.— Jonathan's plan.— Preparations for leinding. 

Our ship was old, leaky, a dull sailer, and 
heavily laden — qualities that illy accorded with 
the pretensions of her high-sounding naAie — 
the Duke of Wellington. The crew consisted 
of eight men and two boys ; and a more lub- 
berly set, with the exception of one fine white- 
headed old seaman, named Jack Thompson, 
were never berthed in a forecastle. Bad as 
they were, however, it must be said in their 
favor, that they were fully worthy of their 
officers. 

The latitude of Cape Verd was reached on 
the eighth day after leaving Freetown ; but our 
course had been so far to the west, that we did 
not get sight of the cape. In fact, according 
to the calculations of the captain, "we had been 
compelled to give it altogether too wide a berth ; 
and he consequently gave orders to haul the 
ship's head more towards the African shore, as 
soon as the wind permitted. It was evident 
that, missing a sight of the cape, he was all 
abroad as to his longitude ; and well he might 
be, for. he had nothing but a very loose, inaccu- 
rate dead-reckoning to depend upon. During 
his own watch, the log was never thrown — ^a 
drunken guess at the snip's way serving instead 
— and in the mate's watch, the reckoning was 
kept with hardly more accuracy. 

One evening, a few day? after our departure, 
the ship was standing westerly, with the wind 
from the north, and the mate was heaving the 
log, when, as I came upon deck, I heard him 
say : " Seven knots and a half," and immedi- 
ately he proceeded to note it down upon the 
log-slate. I looked aloft and around — ^the wir " 
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was light, the ship close-hauled, and apparently 
moving very sluggishly through the water. 
" Seven knots and a half !" I exclaimed. " It 
is impossible that she can be going so fast." 

" Oh, yes, sir," replied the old sailor whom I 
mentioned. ** She is going that — here — " and 
he put his finger to his eye, and nodded his 
head towards the mate, who had stretched him- 
self out for a doze upon the hen-coop. " ^me 
craft sail very fast, sir, with three sheets in the 
wind. What they don't go ahead is made up 
in the spinning round." 

"Let us try a cast of the log," said I ; and 
calling one of the boys to relieve him at the 
wheel, the old man held the reel for me. The 
marks upon the line indicated a rate of about 
four miles and a half. 

"Hot so much out of the way as I thought," 
said the old man. " Only three miles ! that's 
nothing to some of the captain's guesses. I 
shouldn't be at all surprised to see the skipper 
put her any time dead to windward at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour. According to the 
rule of mathematics that he uses sometimes, 
he could do it just as easy as he could say 
* how do you do ?' ^ the bottom of an empty 
rum bottle." / 

" And what rule may that be!" I inquired. 

'I A rule in compound addition aiid multipli- 
cation, sir. It's simple enough, but 'taint every 
one who can work it like ne can. He ad<l8 
his own particular lee-way to the lee-way of 
this lubberly old tub ; throws in ber way 
through the water, and multiplies the sum by 
the number of horns he took before breakfast. 
The product is the number of knots that we've 
cheated the wind out of." 

" And by such a rule, how long will it be 
before, we reach Liverpool ?" 

" The Lord knows, sir. If the skipper has 
man]^ sober fits, we may box about t^e ocean a 
long time ; but, if by good luck, he should keep 
himself dead drunk the whole voyage, as he did 
coming out, we shall have a chance to hit our 
port and float in." 

Previous to this conversation, I had paid but 
little attention to the ship's reckoning ; but 
from this time, it began to be a subject of much 
interest. Its manifest inaccuracy could not 
but ^ excite some little anxiety, which was not 
diminished by being shared with my new 
friend. Jack 'Thompson. With the captain, 
any kind of conversation in relation to it, was 
perfectly impracticable. " He was satisfied as 
to the ship's position ;" " could attend to his 
own business ;" " didn't want the advice of any 
one." And when I proposed to adjust his 
quadrant, swore that adjustment was all fudge ; 
and that he could take the sun near enough 
for his purposes, without any such nonsense. 

For several days, the ship had been heading 
to the northeast. Our latitude by observation 
was about 20° N. ; and our distance from the 
African coast, according to the captain's com- 
putation, a little over two hundred miles. I 
grew more and more uneasy. My mind was 
constantly haunted byvague ideas of the dan- 
gerous rocks and shoals, and the strong and 



irregular currents by which so many ships had 
been swept to destruction; and of the cruel 
fate of their crews — ^hurried into hopeless cap- 
tivity among the Arabs of the desert. My 
fears compeUed me to speak once more to the 
captain. 

"Blast my eyes!" he exclaimed, "do you 
take me for a fool ? do you think that I don't 
know all about the Arguin bank, and the 
Blanco reef, and the currents, and all that? 
You can't tell me any thing, sir, that I don't 
know." 

" Well — but captain," said I, as deprecatingly 
as possible ; " suppose that we try a lunar ob- 
servation. There is a good opportunity now, 
and if you and Mr. Brown will take the altitudes, 
I will measure the lunar distance, and work the 
problem." 

" Blast your lunars," he replied, " they are 
all humbuff. I wouldn't give a rope's-end for 
a bushel of them. I never knew a fellow that 
meddled with lunars and chronometers, and 
such nonsense, who didn't run his ship ashore 
in the end." 

That, evening I remained upon deck until a 
late hour, Ustening to some rather tough yams 
of my forecastle friend. The mate, as usual, 
was asleep upon the hen-coop ; the captain was 
preparing himself for his watch on deck, and a 
fresh tour of duty at the brandy bottle in his 
berth below. 

My mind was busy with thoughts of Kaloolab. 
I thought of her as threading with weary steps 
the wild forests of central Africa,— crossing the 
swollen streams, and ascending the pathless hills 
— enduring fatigue, and encountering danger- 
exposed to insmt, and threatened each instant 
with slavery, and perhaps with death. The 
unpleasant revery was interrupted by a low 
soughing sound, that appeared to come from 
directly over head. I stopped short in my 
walk, listened intently, and a^ain heard it, but 
it was so faint as to be scarcely perceptible. 

" Did you hear that ?" said I, advancing to 
the old sailor at the wheel. " Listen !" 

"I can hear nothing," he repHed after a 
moment's pause — and neither could I from 
where we stood; but by stepping a few feet 
forwards, towards the starboard gangway, it 
came again. Intrusting the wheel to his 
companion, the old man joined me. 

" Well, I. declare," he exclaimed, aft«r listen- 
ing for a few moments, " that is curious. If I 
didn't know that it is the wind eddying around 
in the belly of the sail, I would swear toat there 
were breakers aloft — ^it sounds just like the surf 
at a great distance." 

" Perhaps it is the sound of the surf which, 
striking against the sail, is reflected down totfis; 
such a thing may be. Had I not better speak 
to the mate ?" 

" No: there's no use in that; it's nothing but 
the wind — and, besides, you could never make 
him hear it." 

The sounds came fainter and fainter and less 
frequent, and at last died away entirely, which 
the old man explained by the wind's veering a 
point or so— not a very satisfactory explanation, 
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for, as the vessel luffed in a corresponding 
degree, the wind must have struck the sail at 
tlie same angle ; whereas, were the sounds the 
reflected notes of a distant surf", they might well 
cease from the change in the relative position of 
the plane of the sail. However, there was but 
little use in expressing my comprehensions to 
dther captain or mate. The iaea of hearing 
breakers overhead would have been scouted as 
an absurdity, or laughed at as a capital joke, 
according to the captain's spiritual barometer 
—a dozen glasses above comfortable, it might 
be " devilish funny " — a few glasses short of 
that mark, and it would be a "blasted humbuff," 
(lod any one who believed it " a lubberly fom." 

I retired to my berth a little before twelve 
o'clock. At the expiration of the mate's watch 
he came befow and awoke the captain, who 
tumed out in rather a surly humor, to judge 
from the growling and muttering, at some un- 
defined object of objurgation, that he kept up 
while putting on his clothes. As he mounted 
the companion-way the mate turned in, "all 
standing," or, in other words, with his clothes 
on; and, resuming the slumber that had been 
Interrupted merely by the change of the watch, 
the cabin was all quiet again, save the heavy 
framp of the captain's feet overhead, as he 
lazily paced up and down the deck. 

Suddenly there came a loud shout from the 
^lecastle, and the noise of many feet moving 
aft. 

" Breakers ! breakers ahead ! breakers on 
the weather-bow !" shouted several voices, and 
dl was in an instant hurry and confusion. 

Jumping from my berth, I rushed upon deck, 
dosely followed by the mate. The night was 
dark, the wind moderate, and blowing about;^ 
five points on shore. Ahead, and on the lar- 
board bow, a line of light flashed through the 
gloom, and the roar of the surf rose and fell 
upon the fitful blasts of the breeze. 

Both officers and m'en were completely par- 
%zed by surprise and fear. 

" Wear ship !" I shouted, seeing that it was 
apparently clear water on the lee-quarter. But 
the helm was already jammed hard down, and 
the ship was commg to the wind. A dozen 
contradictory orders were issued by captain 
and mate. The ship, never very active at the 
manoeuvre, now refused to come round, missed 
stays, fell off and gathered stem-way. 

" Wear her round," was now the word, but 
sach confusion prevailed that hardly an order 
was given or obeyed in proper time. It was 
with difficulty that I could get the foretop-ma:st 
stay-sail hoisted or the spaiier brailed up. No 
one seemed to have any idea of what to do or 
how to do it except Thompson, who jumped 
forwards to obey my orders, reiterating fliem at 
the same time in a tone that began, at least, to 
command attention and obedience— >but atten- 
tion and obedience were now too late. 

The after sails were shivering, and the head 
yards were still sharp aback, when a heavy 
swell, subsiding beneath us, let the ship down 
upon the rocks with a shock that threatened 
d^ocation to every bone in our bodies. The 



next wave knocked her stem quite round, and, 
raising us, threw us with another tremendous 
thump higher up, with our broadside to the sea. 
She heelSl over towards the shore, and settled 
down so solidly as to be hardly moved by the 
succeeding waves. With the exception of the 
maintop-mast, all our spars remained standing, 
and their weight, and the action of the wind 
upon the sails, which were still flying, served 
to hold the ship down in her inclined position. 
The captain proposed to cut away the masts, 
which would have lightened the ship and 
allowed her to roll off seaward; when she 
would have sunk, or thumped to pieces in a «^ 
very few minutes. It was only by the most. • 
authoritative interposition, in which^ I was 
warmly seconded by Jack, that the execution 
of the order was prevented. 

All that we could do or say, however, was 
insufficient to prevent active preparations for 
going ashore, which could be indistinctly seen, 
like a black line, at some thirty or forty rods 
distance. I represented to the crew the almost 
certainty of being swamped if they attempted it 
in the darkness of the night — ^the little danger 
there was of the ship's breaking up before day- 
light, as the tide must be ebbing and her position 
becoming more and more stable and secure ; and 
that, if the boat were lost, our only chance of 
escape from death or captivity among the merci- 
less inhabitants of the desert, would be destroyed. 

" Get out the boat ! get out the boat ! we'll 
go ashore," was echoed by all hands, and fore- 
most by the captain and mate. 

The boat was soon under the lee of the ship, 
and the meti crowded into her, all except my 
friend Thompson, who indicated his determina- 
tion of sticking to the ship. We felt alike as 
to the stupidity and folly of the act, and the 
worse than stupidity that had brought us into 
our present situation. The captain was the 
last who entered the boat. 

" Will you come with us ?" he asked, while 
holding on in the main-chains. 

"Never!" exclaimed Jack, with indignant 
energy: "I've followed you far enough; I've 
no (Ssposition to go with you to the ' place 
where you are now going.'' 

" What place is that ?" demanded the cap- 
tain. 

" To hell — ^ui five minutes — with the blood 
of a dozen men on your drunken soul !" 

The captain sank into the boat, which imme- 
diately pushed out from the lee of -the ship into 
the raging and roaring watejrs. 

" There he goes, poor devil," muttered Jack, 
" It's no time to bear ill-will to any one, but I 
do wish that his owners at Liverpool were 
along with him. More than half the blame 
rests at their door for intmsting the ship to such 
a stupid sot." 

" You are right, Thompson," said I, " it's no 
time to bear ill-will or bitter feelings, djet him 
go ; we've got enough to do to take care of 
ourselves — " 

" Enough to do !" interrupted Jack. " What 
can we do, but wait the breaking up of this old 
tub? The stem-boat is stove, and the lon^ 
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boat that they've gone off in, is by this time no 
better ! However, if you can propose any thing, 
I'm agreeable. I see that you're the chap to 
work out of a scrape, if any one can, and what- 
ever you say, I'll lend a hand to do." 

" Well then, listen to me. Do you know 
where we are ?" 

" Why, on the desert, somewhere about the 
middle of it, I suppose." 

" You are right, ; we are somewhere near, 
if not directly upon Cape Barbas. The nearest 
places, where we could find any assistance 
from Christians, are Portendik, about three 
^hundred miles to the south ; and Mogadore, 
more than five hundred miles to the north. The 
distance either way is a perfect desert, without 
vegetation, without water, — at least that we 
could find, and inhabited by tfibes of Christian 
hating savages. You see that our chance of 
reaching either place by land is rather small." 

" You may say that," said Thompson, " what 
with the heat, and the sand, and the thirst, and 
the merciless Ar^bs, we should stand no more 
chance than a short-tailed whale in the Norway 
whirlpool." 

" Our next chance is, that the captain and 
crew have got safe on shore ; and if so, the 
boat will enable us to reach the Canaries." 

" Belay that," interrupted the old man, " there's 
no use of talking about it. There isn't the 
ghost>of a chance. If you depend upon that, 
we had better make up our minds to give our- 
selves up to the Arabs at once." 

I don't depend upon the poor chance of find- 
ing that the boat is safe. There is still another 
and a better chance. This coast from Cape 
Blanco to Cape Bojador is the resort of fishing 
vessels from the Canaries. They are large po- 
lacco-riffged boats of from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty tons, and they remain on the sta- 
tion for some time. They generally anchor 
close in shore, and sometimes they land and 
carry on a smdl trade with the wandering na- 
tives. They don't go north of Bojador, because 
there the inhabitants have small boats in which 
the Moors would come off from the shore and 
attack them ; and they never go much south of 
Cape Blanco, or the bank of Arguin. A little 
north of the Cape is their favorite ground. If 
we could get on board one of these fishermen, 
we should be safe." 

"Ay, if we could ; but without a boat, what 
can we do ?" 

" We can .try, at any rate," I replied. " In 
half an hour it will be daylight, when we shall 
be able to see our way to the shore. If we can 
contrive to make a landing, and take with us 
water and provisions, we shall probably be able 
to find some place in the neignborhood where 
we can secrete ourselves untU the Arabs have 
paid their visit to the ship. When the coast is 
clear again we can then watch for a fisherman, 
and pernaps' attract his attention by some kind 
of signal. If we can find a safe hiding-place 
for a week or two, I am convinced that Provi- 
vidence will send us the means of escape. If 
not, when our water and provisions are ex- 
hausted, we can take the chance of pushing 



out to sea on some piece of a wreck, or give 
ourselves up to the Arabs." 

Jack approving my plan, without more words 
we addressed ourselves actively to the proposed 
preparations. The position of the ship favored 
our exertions ; she was careened towards the 
shore, with her stem somewhat elevated, so 
that the sea was prevented from dashing over 
her deck, except just at the bow ; while the 
stem being > raised, prevented the water, with 
which the ship was filled, from standing above 
the floor of the cabin, and enabled us to get at 
any thing we wished in the steward's pantry, 
and the bread-lockers. 

Our first care was to collect all the bottles, 
jugs and demijohns that had withstood the shock 
of the ship's striking, and fill them with water 
from the casks that still remained safely lashed 
to the booms. A ten-gallon keg of brandy, 
which was the cause of all our misfortunes, was 
emptied of its remaining contents, and devoted 
to the same purpose. The beef and pork, that 
happened to be in the harness casks on deck, 
we divided into two or three lots, which we 
wrapped in canvas covers. We did the same 
with a barrel of ship biscuit, and with several 
miscellaneous articles, such as clothing, instru- 
ments, a few nails and spikes, which we thought 
might perhaps come in play, and a few pieces 
of small cordage. My idea in taking these last 
mentioned articles was, that in case we could 
do nothing better, we might perhaps construct 
a raft out of the spars and pieces of timber 
which would come ashore from the wreck. 



♦ CHAPTER XXV. 

Situation of the ship.— Swimming ashore.— Landing pro- 
visions.— Thompson reaches the reef.— Provision depots 
in the sand.— A passage up the bank.— A hiding place. — 
Climbing the cliff.— The desert.— A mounted Arab.— TTie 
wreck discovered.— A discourse on cannibals.— Return to 
the beach. 

By the time we had finished our preparations 
it was quite light, allowing us an opportunity 
of observing, with the desired distinctness, the 
perils and horrors that environed us. We 
found that the ship had struck upon the rocks 
at the bottom of the little bay, or indentation in 
the line of breakers, and that consequently we 
were considerably nearer the shore than we 
should have been had she gone on a hundred 
yards further, either above or below. Directly 
in front of us, and not more than thirty rods off, 
rose a perpendicular cUff of dark, ragged rocfc* 
At this point the base of the cliff was washed 
by the sea; but we observed with pleasure, 
that at a short distance, in a northeasterly di^o- 
tion, the wall of rock withdrew itself, in an 
irregular curve, from the water, leaving a long 
beach of sand. Between the ship and the shore 
was a line of naked rocks, which, at high tide, 
were so situated as to be washed with the whola 
force of the surf. Beyond, them the water at 
low tide was quite smooth, and apparently not 
of much depth. An opening at some distance 
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to the right of the ship's position, afforded the 
only practicable passage for a boat to -the 
shore. I pointed it out to my companion. 

" The fools I" he exclaimed bitterly, " if they 
had waited till daylight thev need not have 
splintered their boat, and dashed their own 
bodies upon those black-looking rocks. But 
some men are doomed — ^if Grod won't kill them, 
they will kill themselves." 

Fastening a line round my bodv, I jumped 
overboard, and stretched out for the reef. A 
minute or two sufficed to carry me within reach 
<5f a jagg«d point of rock, which I succeeded in 
grasping — retaining my hold while the follow^ 
hg swell dashed over me ; upon its subsidence 
I gained a footing, and reached, not without 
some severe bruises, a higher point of the reef. 
Pausing merely to haul taut the line and fasten 
It around a point of a rock, I stepped into the 
water on the other side, and found, as I expect- 
ed, that it was possible to wade without much 
difficulty to the base of the cliff, and by diverg- 
ing a little to the right, gain the narrow beach of 
sand. 

Makinff my way back to the reef, I found 
Jack ready with the line rove through a pulley at 
flie end of the fore-topsail yard, to veer away 
the bundles that we had prepared. Hauling 
down the line on deck, he attached in turn a jug 
of water or a bag of bread, and hoisting it to the 
yard-arm, veered away ; as he veered I hauled, 
and in this way succeeded in bringing the vari- 
ous articles within reach without touching the 
water. As they arrived I detached the bundles 
from the line, and wading with them ashore, de- 
posited them safely upon the sand. There now 
remained only the old man. I made signs to 
him to lash himself to the middle of the line, the 
same way as he had the keg of water, so that 
he could veer himself away, while I hauled him 
in. Stationing myself as far out as I could, and 
yet retain a firm footing, I preparea to receive 
him. He was almost within my grasp, when 
the reflux of the wave tore him away, but the 
next moment a huge swell threw him into my 
wms, and rolled us over upon the jagged bed of 
rock. Happily no bones were broken, but the 
blood streamed from numerous cuts upon our 
hands and bodies. 

Casting off the line, so that the Arabs might 
have no reason to suppose that any one had had 
communication witli the shore, we crossed the 
water to the main beach. Here we found am- 
ple evidence of the melancholy fate of our com- 
panions. Fragments of the boat were scattered 
along the sands, and just at the water's edge 
was a large white object that sluggishly rolled 
up and down the inclined bank— one moment at 
lest upon the bare sand, and the next, sprawling 
and bobbing about in the returning water. It 
was the mutilated corpse of one of the boat's 
crew. 

At a little distance above high water mark we 
proceeded to make an excavation in the sand, 
in which we deposited a keg of water, with a 
package of pork and biscuit, and our bag of nails 
and cordage ; carefully effacing our foot prints, 
we returned to tJie edge of me water, where 
2 



any tracks would soon be washed out by the 
rising tide, and loading ourselves with our re* 
manning provisions,, set out for a hiding place 
for ourselves. We carried an earthen jug, half « 
dozen junk bottles, and a small copper tea-kettle 
filled with the precious element ; together vlWth 
about twenty pounds of ship biscuit, a few 
pounds of pork, and a dozen or two of raw 

r)tatoes. In addition to my share of the burden, 
also charged myself, with a spy-glass, com- 
pass, and an old musket. 

The sun was now about three hours high, and 
peering over the lofty bank, threw his burning 
rays upon us. The shade at the base of the 
cliff invited us, but we dared not quit the mar- 
gin of the beach, for fear of leaving the impres- 
sions of our feet in the sand. The heavy night 
dew which had .laid the dust on the heights 
above, had now evaporated, and a strong land- 
breeze springing up, clouds of silicious particles 
came eddying qown from the top of the cliC 
The volleys were composed of an almost impal- 
pable powder, that filled our mouths, ears and 
eyes, mingled sometimes v^ith small, round 
grains, that made the skin of our faces and hands 
smart severely. The heat was intense; the 
perspiration poured from our faces, and, catclv- 
ing the flying particles, rolled down our cheeks 
in arenulous ridges and streams. 

About a mile from the ship we came to a 
long ravine that opened up the bank for some 
distance. It was very rough and irregular, and 
we could not see its termination, but we con- ' 
eluded that it must afford a passage to the top 
of the bank. Our first impulse was to ascend 
it, but, upon consultation, we decided that as it 
would probably be the passage by which the 
Arabs would descend to the ship, it would be 
better to push on beyond it to some broken 
rocks which we could see about half a mile off. 
We resumed our march, and soon arrived at 
a spot where the bank came down again, almost 
close to the water. Along the base were sev- 
eral huge pieces of rock, which had evidently 
been detached from the face of the cUff. One 
of these had fallen so as to leave a small trian- 
gular space, elevated about twenty feet, and ex- 
posed to observation only from the sea, while at 
the same time it was concealed from above by 
the projection of the overhanging cliff. With 
some difficulty we clambered over the frag- 
ments of rock, and deposited our burdenS upon 
the small bed of sand which partly filled up the 
crevice. For some distance further on, the 
narrow space between the bank and water was 
.so covered with heaps of large stones, that we 
^had no fear of any one making the attempt to 
pass in front of our hiding-place. 

We had now a point a'appui for our further 
operations ; and after resting ourselves, and 
examining with the glass the beach, and the 
crest of me cliff on either hand, as far as we 
could see, we concluded to set out again, and 
explore the country on the top of tSe bank. 
To attempt the ascent along the ravine I have 
mentioned, would take us too far from our 
cover ; we were compelled, therefore, to seek a 
path nearer, but much more difficult. Thb 
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bank that we had to clear was fally a hundred 
feet in height, and rose in some places perpen- 
dicularly, in others incHned at an angle of 
several degrees towards the sea. The geolo- 
gical composition of the rock, however, favored 
U8, consisting of strata of calcareous and silici- 
ous sandstone, separated by layers of quartz 
sand, which had become disintegrated by the ac- 
tion of the sea air : there were numerous hori- 
zontal crevices and ledges, bv which we could 
gain a foothold on the face of the clifT. In the 
upper strata, particularly, the calcareous pre- 
vailed over the silicious in the formation, and 
there were numerous holes which had formerly 
been filled with some pure calcareous material, 
which having been decomposed, had been forced 
out by the wind. These holes assisted us much 
in drawing ourselves up from ledge to ledge. 
It was trying work in the hot sun, but at last 
our exertions were rewarded with success, and 
we stood upon the top of the bank. 

What a sight met our eyes ! A boundless 
earth-ocean, with its rocky islets and billows of 
Band ! A dreary waste, with no green thing to 
relieve the dismal uniformity — ^no sight or sound 
of even the meanest specimen of organic life ! 
Overwhelmed with the terrible sublimity of the 
scene, we remained for some minutes mute, 
motionless, straining our eyes across the undu- 
lating lines of low hills, or watching the wild 
gambols of the whirling clouds, "Ba/wtr billah 
maia .'" well have thy savage inhabitants named 
thee, thou " arid sea of sand !" 

Keeping our way as much as possible be- 
tween the sandhills, we started off for a rocky 
elevation about half a mile inland, which pro- 
mised a more extended horizon. As we ad- 
vanced, we found that in some places the 
ground was hard, and covered by a layer of sili- 
cious pebbles ; in others, the bare rocK showed 
itself, with its upper surface worn as smooth as 
glass by die attrition of the movmg sand. In 
some spots this rock was an agate-looking lime- 
stone, beautifiilly mottled and veined, and sus- 
ceptible of the highest polish. At the base of 
the crag which we proposed to ascend, we were 
gratified by the sight of several stunted thorn 
bushes, if a gratification that can be called, 
which only served to impress more forcibly the 
idea of barrenness and sterility. 

I was stooping to examine their withered 
leaves and sturdy spines, when I was startled by 
an exclamation from my companion. The'old 
man pointed to a dark object, moving among 
the sand hills on our right. Upon applying the 
glass to my eye I saw fliat it was a man mount- 
ed upon a camel. He was moving slowly down 
to the edge of the bank. We watched him, 
keeping ourselves well concealed, and saw him 
mske his way nearly to the crest of the beet- 
ling crag, when he dismounted and walked for- 
ward on foot. He soon caught sight of the 
ship, and running back, mounted his camel and 
came down towards us on a long swinging trot. 
When he had arrived at a point opposite the 
ship, he dismounted again, and advanced for- 
ward, but this time with more caution, crouch- 

ig low, and near the edge throwing himself 



on his face, and slowly drawing himself along 
the ground. For some time he remained peer- 
ing down upon the ship, then mounting his ca- 
mel, he moved still further towards us, and 
stopped'at the head of the ravine ; here he halt- 
ed for a few minutes, as if in doubt ; but, at 
last wheeling his beast, he urged him forward 
at a rapid rate, in an east-by-south direction. 
His course slanting inland from the coast^ 
which here trended from west-southwest to 
east-northeast, carried him within a few rods 
of us; but throwing ourselves flat on the 
ground behind a hillock, we escaped bis obsep* 
vation. 

We watched him until he was out of sight, 
when we mounted the crag, and discovered that 
his course lay towards a distant range of black 
hills, which we concluded afforded a refuge to 
his family or tribe. 

" He's a rum-looking bird, he is," was Jack's 
commentary upon the fellow's appearance, as 
we saw the fluttering rag that was bound round 
his head disappear in the distance. 

" Yes, a rum-looking bird indeed, and in an 
hour or two he'll be down upon us with his 
whole flock ; we must be travelling back to oar 
retreat." 

"Do you suppose, Mr. Romer, that God 
made this countrv himself?" inquired Thomp- 
son, as we struggled back through the sand. 

" Why not ? as well as the rest of the 
world ?" 

" Because the Bible says that he looked at 
all he had made, and pronounced it good. Now 
He never could have said that of this country. 
A poorer niece of land I never laid my eyes 
on. You don't need a mark of the cloven hoof 
to know it for the ' devil's own.' I've heard 
tell," he continued after a pause, " that the in- 
habitants here are man-eaters. What do yon 
think, Mr. Romer ?" 

" That there is no truth in the report. Their 
religion would keep them from cannibalism. 
They would no more touch man's flesh than 
they would pork." 

"I don't know about that. If they dont 
eat each other, what else have they got to 
live on ? I've heard some folks say that there 
are no such things as cannibals any where 
in the world ; but I know better. I've been 
among the New Zealanders, and there they use 
each other for fresh grub, as regular as boiled 
* duff' in a man-of-war's mess. They used to 
eat their fathers and mothers when they got 
too old to take care of themselves ; but now 
they've got to be more civilized, and so they 
eat only ricketty children, and slaves, and ene- 
mies taken in little." 

" A decided instance of the progress of im- 
provement and the march of mind,'" said I. 

" Well, I believe that is what the missiona- 
ries call it," replied Jack, " but it's a bad thing 
for the old folks. They don't take to the new 
fashion — ^they are in favor of the good old cus* 
tom. I never see'd the thing myself, but Bill 
Brown, a mess-mate of mine once, told me that 
when he was at the Bay of Islands he see'd a 
great many poor old souls going about with 
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tears in their eyes trying to get somebody to 
eat them. One of them came off to the ship, 
and told them that he couldn't find rest in the 
stomachs of any of his kindred, and wanted to 
know if the crew wouldn't take him in. The 
skipper told him that he was on monstrous short 
allowance, but he couldn't accommodate him. 
The poor old fellow, Bill said, looked as though 
his heart would break. There were plenty of 
sharks round the ship, and the skipper advised 
him to jump overboard, but he couldn't bear 
the idea of being eaten raw." 

We had reached the edge of the bank, and 
paused to take another look over the arid ex- 
panse. 

" This is a good moral, Mr. Romer," ex- 
claimed Thompson. 

" How so ?" I demanded. 

" Why, I never had any thing that made me 
feel so like a parson in a hurricane — ready to 
get right down on my knees, and say * Good 
Lord deliver us.' " 

" We may weU pray for his help," I replied, 
" for without it we stand but a poor chance of 
deliverance from our present difficulties." 

" You're right, Mr. Romer ; if a poor fellow 
needs a lift from Providence any where, it is 
on such a piece of land, as this. Afloat, with 
plenty of sea room, I always feel independent, 
and just as though I could veer and haul for 
myself; but here, bless my soul ! unless God 
lend a hand, a fellow can neither tack ship nor 
wear, heave-to nor scud." 

With a good deal of difficulty we succeeded 
in descending the path that we had come up. 
We reached our retreat, thoroughly exhausted 
by the heat and the exertion. Having arranged 
that we should keep watch and watch, Thomp- 
son stretched himself upon the ffround to lake 
what he called his watch below, while I stationed 
myself so as to command a view of the mouth 
of the ravine. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The Bedouins in force.— A stonn at night.— Breaking up of 
the ship.— Collecting the plunder.— An admiralty judge.— 
The hiding-place discovered.— Meeting the Bedouins.- 
A warm reception.— A council.— A gentle intimation.— 
A march to tne hills.- Feminine curiosity.— Jonathan's 
plans. — ^Thompson's despair. 

The sun was about an hour high, when two 
half-naked figures presented themselves among 
the fragments of rock at the bottom of the gorge. 
One of them I instantly recognized as the fellow 
we had seen, by the rag around his head, which 
was so tied as to allow the end of it to fall down 
prtly over his face. The other one had no 
nead-gear, and his only protection from the rays 
of the sun was a thick mop of short, grisly hair. 
Their only garments were ragged shirts, of cot- 
ton, once perhaps white, but now of a dirty 
brown. Their complexions were swarthy, al- 
most black, which, however, we had afterwards 
opportunities of observing was in a great mea- 
sure owing to a thick coating of dirt. Their 



forms were of the middle height, liffht and ex- 
ceedingly spare; and they evinced wonderful 
agility in sUpping from rock to rock down the 
declivity. 

As soon as they reached the sand they started 
off on a swift run towards the ship. In a few 
minutes they were followed by two more men, 
and these by several other parties, among whom 
five or six women made their appearance. As 
they came upon the level ground, each in turn 
stretched out at full speed, until at last more 
than forty ragged shirts were streaming along, 
at intervals, from the ravine to the wreck. 

They were soon all collected in a group, at 
the base of the cliff, where it came down to the 
water's edge, opposite the ship ; and from their 
rapid motions and vehement gestures, we con- 
cluded that they were discusSng the interesting 
question pf the best means of getting at the prize. 
Parties of them continually waded from the 
shore to the reef, and back again, but without, 
apparently, being able to devise any plan for 
passing the barrier of breakers. 

" It's plain enough," remarked my companion, 
" that there's none of the Sandwich Islander 
breed about these fellows. Why, I've seen wo- 
men in the Pacific miles out to sea, swimming 
about with their young ones on their backs. 
These chaps are nothing but land-crabs, and 
they'll never lay claws on that ship until she 
breaks up, and comes ashore herself." 

The Arabs seemed to liave come to the same 
conclusion ; for quitting the reef, they seated 
themselves in a circle upon the sand, while the 
women were employed in picking up the frag- 
ments of the boat, and branches of dried sea- 
weed, with which to make a fire. As the fire 
could not be needed for warmth, and as they 
most probably had no provisions that required 
cooking, we concluded tiiat it was for the pur- 
pose of burning the splinters of the boat, so as 
to extract the iron nails. For two or three 
hours after the darkness of night had closed over 
sea and shore, the bright flashes of flame stream- 
ed upward from the wild bivouack, and, dying 
away, left us to our speculations for the morrow, 
or to such slumber as might be supposed would 
visit our eyes in the vicinage of such neighbors. 

About the middle of Uie night, the wind, 
which had been blowing for several hours a 
fresh breeze directly on shore, increased in vio- 
lence, rolling the surf in with such force, that 
at high tide we were drenched with the spray. 
We comforted ourselves, however, with the re- 
flection that the old ship must mevitably go to 
pieces, and that the sooner the Arabs got pos- 
session of her fragments, the sooner they would 
leave the coast clear for our operations. 

The morning dawned, and agreeably to our 
expectation, the ship was no longer m sight 
But, as the light grew stronger, we could per- 
ceive that the beach was covered with broken 
spars, pieces of timber, casks, cabin furniture, 
sails and clotlung, and we observed with dis- 
may, that a lar'ge fragment of the rudder, with 
the iron pintles attached, was thrown upon the 
rocks, almost at our feet. 

The savages were actively at work, running 
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up and down the sands, securing pieces of cloth 
mg, canvass and cordage, and occasionally quar- 
relling, and even fighting among themselves for 
the possession of coveted articles. A seaman's 
chest had come ashore, at not a great distance 
from our hiding-place. It was discovered bv 
one of the women, but before she could open it 
the crowd collected around from all quarters, 
and then such a scrambling for its contents; 
every article had a dozen hands on it at once. 
Knives were drawn, and blows made, apparently 
with desperate determination. One fellow had 
succeeded in securing several check shirts, 
which he threw into the arms of one of the wo- 
men, and flourishing his knife, energetically ex- 
pressed, by the most frantic gestures, his resolu- 
tion to defend them to the death. At this mo- 
ment the grisly-haired old fellow came up, run- 
ning like the wind, and dashing him aside, struck 
the woman a blow on her breast, knocked her 
down, and seizing the shirts, thrust them into 
the arms of another woman. He then made a 
bound at a fellow who had got possession of a 
sailor's jacket, and compelled hun to relinquish 
it, and waa equally successful in an attempt 
upon a red woollen cap. I concluded that he 
must be the admiralty judge, for certainly no 
one could have made a more striking practical 
application of the laws of Jlotsom amjetsom. 

Next to pieces of sail-cloth and clothing, the 
article of most value to them was the iron, and 
te get at this, they had no other means than to 
haul fragments of the wreck into piles, and set 
them on fire. This was laborious and slow 
work, and the day passed before they had half 
finished it. All night the fires were kept burn- 
ing, and in the morning th^ search was resumed 
for fresh material. Several times parties came 
within a few rods of us, but each time some- 
thing attracted their attention, and prevented 
them from continuing their researches in our 
direction. We could not flatter ourselves, how- 
ever, that we should long escape detection. 
From the moment that we first saw the rudder 
on the rocks below us we had given up all hope. 

In view of our inevitable fate, I occupiea a 
portion of our time in impressing upn my com- 
panion certain rules for his conduct, and in 
giving him all the information that I thought 
might prove serviceable to him in case we were 
separated. I did not conceal from him the 
sufierings to which he would probably be sub- 
jected ; but at the same time I encouraged him 
to hope that like a good many other unfortunates, 
we might live to return to civilized life. I urged 
upon him that in no case, however strong the 
Inducement, must he turn Mahomedan — ^that, as 
a renegado, his life would be fully as uncom- 
fortable, and that then all hope of redemption 
would be destroyed. That he must steadily 
deny all knowledge of any mechanical employ- 
ments, and persist, in spite of suflTering and pun- 
ishment, in refusing to make himself of any 
value to the Arabs as a slave. I also told him 
that if he could persuade his masters to take 
him to Sweirah (the Arabic name for Mogador,) 
his ransom would be readily paid by Mr. Wilt- 
shire, the English consul, with whose name all 



the inhabitants of the desert were perfectly fa- 
miliar. Jack promised to. remember and obey 
my injunctions, and — having agreed between 
us to say nothing of our buried provisions, for 
fear that our captors would suspect that we had 
also concealed money, and resort to torture to 
force us to disclose it — with as much resolution 
as we could command, we awaited our fate. 

We had not long to wait. The sun was not 
an hour above the horizon, when one of the 
stragglers of the party came down to within a 
few rods of us. He was a young man, appa- 
i^tly not more than twenty years of age, but 
he had the true truculent scowling look of the 
Bedouin, that at first sight made him appear 
about forty. He got sight of the rudder, and 
immediately ran towards it. While stooping to 
examine it he did not observe us, but upon 
raising his head, there we were sealed upon the 
rock, a little elevated, not more than a dozen 
yards off", and looking down directly upon him. 
Never was there presented a more striking pic- 
ture of astonishment and terror. His eyes 
started from their sockets, his short stiff liair 
erected itself like steel filings on a magnet, the 
blood forsook his swarthy &in, leaving it of a 
dirty yellov^^, and his lips curled themselves up 
in a rigid cataleptic grin. For some moments 
he st(^ still, unable to move, until I made a 
motion to rise, when he gave two or three con- 
vulsive jumps among the rocks, reached the 
sand, and started up the beach, yelling as if he 
thought a legion of fiends were at his heels. 

" The ^ame is up now," said Thompson. 
"What shall we do?" 

" Make sure of one good drink of water," I 
replied, " and then march out and meet them." 

Taking the old musket in my hand, I stepped 
forth, followed by Thompson, and gained the 
sands. The alarm had spread : the Arabs 
were running from all quarters. As we ad- 
vanced, those nearest to us retreated, evidently 
in so much consternation that, had we followed 
them up briskly, we should have been able to 
drive them from the field. 

When we had advanced a short distance, we 
stopped and waited a few minutes until the 
Bedouins, recovering from their surprise, moved 
down in a body towards us, halting in appa- 
rent doubt and hesitation, when within fifteen 
or twenty rods. I immediately moved forward 
alone, again stopped, and, bowing low in token 
of submission, exclaimed, " Salam Ailekom .'" 
This salutation in their own language seemed 
to puzzle them exceedingly. I happened to 
remember a few words of Arabic that I had 
seen in some old narratives of shipwrecks ; so, 
after bowing once more, I exclaimed '^ Fiwi 
Sheikh ?"— Where is the chief? A movement 
in the group indicated that the old grisly-haired 
fellow was a man of authority. Making a 
signal for him to come towards me, I threw 
aside the gun, and again bowed. The gun 
seemed to have been the cause of their 
hesitation ; for the instant it was out of my 
hands, they rushed up like so many tigers. 
Ofiering no resistance, I was at once borne to 
the ground by the force of numbers; and it 
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seemed for a few minutes as if the whole party 
were bent upon pilinff themselves upon my 
body. Their knives Reamed before my eyes, 
and grazed my skin in several places ; and each 
moment I expected was to be my last. The 
metal buttons of my pea-jacket were cut off in 
a trice, my pockets torn out, and my clothes 
rent in numerous places in liieir eagerness to 
find money. There was not much about me to 
gratify their cupidity, and, in a few minutes, I 
was allowed to rise and look around. Thomp- 
son, I saw, had been treated in like manner, or 
worse ; the remnants of his garments present- 
ing a more dilapidated appearance even than 
my own. 

A torious discussion now commenced, as to 
the right of ownership of our persons ; in the 
course of which we were most unceremoni- 
ously hauled and pulled about by the contend- 
ing claimants, and several times threatehed 
with instant death. For full half an Ijiour, the 
contest raged with unabated fury : more than 
once I expected to see them come to blows, 
when most probably our lives would have been 
sacrificed in the mel6e by the jealous dispu- 
tants. At last a kind of compromise was ef- 
fect^, and the war was ended without blood- 
shed. 

We were now seated together upon the 
sand, and the Bedouins huddling around began 
to question us about the ship. They soon 
found tl-.il, my knowledge of Arabic extended 
only to a few words ; but they could not con- 
ceal their expressions of wonder that I could 
speak even those. They first wanted to know 
if I was the " raw," or captain ; to which I re- 
plied " to," or no ; and here our verbal conver- 
sation, for want of words, had to close. By. 
siffns I explained to them, that excepting 
Thompson and myself, the crew were all 
drowned ; that the ship had been to the negro 
country for wood and oil, and that she had no 
money on board. I mentioned Sweirah, and 
Mr. Wiltshire, and undertook to persuade them 
to take us there for ransom. But little atten- 
tion was paid to my representations— our cap- 
tors continually recurring to the subject of the 
ship and her cargo. It was with difficulty that 
I could satisfy them that she had not had 
money, and that we had not buried some of it 
in the sand. They tried my companion, but 
he had heard my answers, and an energetic 
^'La ! Lawah /" was all they could get out of 
him. 

At the conclusion of the consultation, which 
lasted two or three hours, the grisly-haired fel- 
low, whose name I ascertamed was Hamet 
Askief, intimated to me by a kick in the ribs 
that I was his property ; and that I must rise, 
Md prepare to ascend the bank. The prepara- 
tion consisted in packing on my baclc about 
fifty weight of iron bolts. My companion re- 
ceived a like intimation, couched in similar 
terms, and his back was loaded with a similar 
burden. "jBowiar/ bomar!^^ shouted our mas- 
ters — at the same time giving us a few hearty 
thwacks with a large stick ; and off we started, 
accompanied by five or six of the men and two 



or three women. The ascent through the 
ravine, under our heavy loads and yf trie hot 
sun, was laborious enough. Several times 
Thompson lost his footing and fell, when he 
was compelled to rise again amid a shower of 
execrations and blows ; and upon attempting to 
assist him, my back came in for a liberal share 
of the same kind of compliments. Fortunately, 
I had been allowed to retain my pea-jacket, 
which served as some protection ; but Thomp- 
son had been stripped of all except his canvass 
trousers and tarpaulin hat, and his naked body 
suffered not only from the blows, but from the 
intense heat of the sun. We were near the 
top of the bank, when Jack became utterly ex- 
hausted by the exertion. Our masters were a 
little distance behind. 

" Mr. Romer," he exclaimed, drawing with 
laborious effort his breath ; " I can't stand this 
any longer." 

" We must, we can't help oui*selves. Come 
on, hold out for a minute more and we shall be 
at the top." 

" No, no ; let us dash these villains down the 
rocks, and then rush down upon their friends 
at the beach. Better die at once by their 
knives, than be murdered this way. I'll carry 
my load no further ;" and my companion threw 
his burden from his back to the ground. 

Without stopping to answer him, I seized his 
load, and staggereaforward and upward as fast 
as I could uncfer a hundred weight of iron. He 
started after me, calUng out for me to stop and 
^ve him back his burden ; but I persevered, 
and we reached the level ground together — and 
at the same moment with our masters. Here 
a shower of blows, equdly distributed, reward- 
ed Jack for dropping his load, and me for pick- 
ing it up. 

Five or six camels were standing at a little 
distance, each one with his fore leg doubled up 
and tied with a rope of hide, so as to prevent 
them from wandering. One of these was 
selected, the iron placed upon his back, and 
one of the Arabs mounting him, the word " bo- 
mar " was again sounded, and we all started 
off across the desert, in the direction of the 
hills that we had seen on the first day in the 
southeast. 

For three long hours we pursued our weary 
way in the brouing sun, over loose sand-hills, 
into which our feet sank deep at every step, 
until we came to a small rocky plain ; and be- 
yond that to a range of rock-hills, two or three 
hundred feet in height. At the foot of one of 
these we found several huts, constructed of 
stone piled up on three sides, about four feet 
high, and covered with a sldn, or an awning of 
coarse dark cloth. Here we found a number 
of women and children, who gathered around 
us ; at first in silent curiosity, but soon they 
got bolder, and began to annoy us with their 
impertinent familiarities. They examined our 
skms, felt our persons, pulled our hair and 
ears, and closely investigated the mystery of 
our clothing. My panttQoons, in particular, 
excited their wonder; and the question was 
often asked how I got into them, and whether 
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I had been put in, and then sewed up in them. 
Their attentions, however, were not confined 
to these pleasantries. Several of the women 
amused themselves by spitting upon us, throw- 
ing sand in our faces, and cursing us in a pro- 
fusion of unintellimble gutturals. 

^^ Sere I sere/" 1 exclaimed, jumping to my 
feet, and assuming as fierce a look as possible. 

At this Arabic exclamation, equivalent to 
" go away," or " clear out," our tormentors 
rushed from us, screaming with affright; but 
in a few moments they returned, and becaine 
more abusive than ever. Our lives were even 
in danger from the stones with which they had 
armed themselves, when Hamet fortunately 
made his appearance, and I called to him to 
come to our assistance. ^^Aghee! aghee! Ha- 
met Askief!" 

He ran up, laughing immoderately at my pro- 
nunciation of the words, and at our distresses ; 
but at last he condescended to interfere, and 
our tormentors were driven off". 

At sunset several loaded camels came in from 
the wreck, and with them most of the party 
that we had left behind on the beach. The 
camels were unloaded, and turned loose, to 
browse upon a few stunted thorns. A mixture 
of water, camel's milk, and the meal of a kind 
of millet, was prepared by the women, and fur- 
nished the only refreshment : after which the 
Arabs disposed themselves for a regular council. 
A bright fire, made of spHnters of the wreck, 
and dried thomrbushes, threw up its light and 
illuminated the swarthy faces of about thirty 
Bedouins, who squatted in a circle around it. 
Pipes were produced, filled, and passed about 
from mouth to mouth. The whole scene 
brought strongly to my mind certain descrip- 
tions of Indian councils in my own country, 
but there were many points of dissimilarity. 
There was a lack of that gravity and dignity so 
generally attributed to the conduct and manners 
of the aborigines of America, and there was 
certainly but little resemblance between the 
blank desert waste, and the thickly wooded 
covers and green prairies of my own distant 
land. 'V 

We were ordered to take our seats within 
the circle, and then commenced a repetition of 
the same questions that had been put to us at 
the beach. As soon as an opportunity occurred, 
I brouffht forward the subject of taking us to 
Sweirah for ransom, but it was received with 
no better favor thaa in the morning. They 
seemed to be much surprised that I should 
know any thmg about Sweirah, and could point 
out the direction in which it lay, but they gave 
us to understand, in the most decided manner, 
that there were insuperable obstacles to taking 
us there. Hamet, drawing his knife, placed the 
pomt of it against his breast, intimating that he 
would run upon it in gomg to Mogador, from 
which I concluded that his'band was at feud 
witJi some of the northern tribes. In the course 
of the conversation, the word Hoden was fre- 
quently mentioned, and also the word Waladah. 
I knew that Hoden was supposed to be a town 
or station, and was generally put down, probably 



without much accuracy, to the southeast of us. 
I could form no idea of the position of Waladah, 
but it was not difficult to understand that it was 
a place where it was proposed to carry us for 
sale as slaves. In such a case all hope of 
redemption was at an end, and the only chance 
of ultimately regaining our freedom would be, 
in making ourselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the language, so as to be able to avail ourselves 
of any favorable circumstances to escape. To 
acquire the language perfectly, I at once re- 
solved should be my chief object. Once master 
of it, so as to pass for an Arab, I could not see 
how my masters would be able to prevent me 
from regaining my freedom. The future was 
dark and indefmite, but not without a few 'feeble 
gleams of hope that forbade utter despair. 

I communicated my suspicions and plans to 
Thompson. The old man shook his head des- 
pondingly. 

" It may do all very well for you, Mr. Romer, 
but it won't answer for me." 

" Why not ?" I repHed, as encouragingly as 
possible. 

" Why just look at the difference between us. 
You propose to make yourself a regular Arab. 
Well, you're young, and witlT your spare figure, 
dark complexion, and black hair and eyes, in a 
short time you will look fike an Arab, but what 
shall I do, with my light skin and blue eyes ? 
Besides, I am too old to learn the language. 
I might, perhaps, learn to parly-voofiansay 
through my nose, but I can never get the 
knack of pulling my words up by the roots, 
from the pit of my stomach. No, I feel that I 
shall kill two or three of these chaps before 
long, and that'll be the end of me." 

I endeavored to comfort the old man, and to 
inspire him with a more hopeful idea of his 
future fate ; but fatigue, hunger, thirst, and the 
pain of his cuts and bruises, conspired to depress 
his spirits, and he refused to entertain the belief 
that he had any prospect of life, much less of 
liberty. We were stretched side by side upon 
the sand ; a heavy dew was falling, and the 
night wind grew quite chilly. My pea-jacket, 
which I had taken off", and stretched over us, 
afforded an inadequate prdtection ; but, notwith- 
standing all the disagreeable and painful circum- 
stances of our situation, tired nature exacted 
from the " restorer" the tribute of her oblivious 
sweets. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

A scanty breakfeat— Watering the camels.— A change of 
humor.— Plaguing the women.— Judicious flattery.— 
A pigeon-wing in the desert.— Working the pumps.— 
Starting for the interior.— Suffering by the wayv—Char- 
acter of the coi&ntry.— Instinct of the camels.— The vfom 
of Aged«. 

At early dawn we were aroused, and about 
a pint of milk and water, in which had been - 
mixed a handful of barley-meal, ^^as given to 
us for our breakfast. We begged loudly for 
more, and at last succeeded in getting a part <^ 
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one of oar biscuits, which we shared between 
us. We found our palates not quite so dainty 
as the day before, and the ill flavor of the pu- 
trid water no longer excited so much disgust. 

Most of the Arabs immediately started for 
the beach, after giving us to understand that 
the next day we were to take up our line of 
inarch for the interior. One reason for moving 
80 soon, we found to be the state of the wells, 
which were unusually low for the season, and 
which promised in a aay or two to fail entirely. 
We were taken to these wells, and compelled 
to assist nearly the whole day in drawing water. 
They were situated at a little distance from the 
camp, at the bottom of a cleft in the hills, and 
coDsisted^of two or three natural holes of great 
depth. A stake was made fast across the 
mouth, with a rude kind of pulley attached to 
it; through this a rope, with a goat-skin bucket 
at the end, was rove. By the aid of the rope, 
an Arab descended to the bottom, and filled the 
bucket with the water that slowly percolated 
through the chinks, from some hidden reservoir. 
When the bucket was filled we walked away 
with the other end of the rope, and drew the 
bucket to the top, where it was emptied into a 
huge calabash by the women, and supplied to 
the camels. 

As soon as the first camels had been watered 
they were dispatched to the beach, and with an 
appearance of haste in the movements of their 
masters, that induced us to think that the scanty 
supply of water was not alone the cause of our 
departure. Besides their desire to get us at 
once to market, we concluded that they had 
fears of a visit from some of their enemies, or, 
perhaps, friends, who might wish to come in 
for a share of the spoil. 

I had made up my mmd to take my fate as 
easily as possible, and to waste no mental energy 
In useless repinings. Nothing that I could say, 
do, or think, could, for the time, alter my destiny, 
and, therefore, why trouble myself with fears, 
hopes and regrets, which could have no influ- 
ence in furthering my chief object ? There were 
but two great facts, in relation to my situation, 
worthy of serious thought— one, that I was a 
prisoner, and about to be sold into slavery, in 
which state I should be compelled to remain 
for a year, or perhaps two ; and the other, that 
I was bound to recover my freedom. That 
my master could not keep me for ever, was a 
settled point — a fixed fact, that admitted of no 
dispute. How, or by what means my escape 
was to be effected, it was impossible to say ; 
that was a question that time alone could deter- 
nune, but, until time did so, I was resolved that 
I would not give myself any trouble, but take 
things easily, and biae the march of fate. Pro- 
vidence, and my own stout legs and arms, I felt 
to be a good dependence. 

As soontis 1 had formed this resolution, a 
kind of reckless jollity took possession of 
ffle, which at first excited my companion's sur- 
prise, but which, before long, exerted an infec- 
tions effect upon his feelings. The change in 
our humor at once made a decidedly favorable 
impression upon our masters, and before night- 



fall we had fairly gained an immunity from the 
wanton annoyances and insults which we had to 
endure the day before. We might have tried to 
excite their sympathies for our distresses in 
vain, but as soon as they found that we were 
perfectly reckless, impudent and independent, 
they began to entertain for us a degree of respect 

Acting up to the design 1 had formed, of 
learning the language as soon as possible, I lost 
no time, but at once commenced an energetic 
and thorough course of practice — asking the 
names of every thing I could see, repeating their 
phrases, and shouting out the words that I had 
mastered, right or wrong, to the utter astonish- 
ment, and, at the same time, to the high amuse- 
ment of our masters. I joked, laughed, and 
scolded with the women, ridiculing some, and 
flattering others, and mstantly retorting any 
abuse in their own terms, eked out with voluble 
English and Spanish. Several times I received 
some hard knocks from the enraged women, 
but by skipping about here and there, and dodg- 
ing around and under the camels, I generalty 
contrived to elude them. There was one skin- 
ny old hag, with whom, in the course of the 
day, I had a good deal of amusement. She 
seemed, at first, to have taken a particular dis- 
like to Jack, and was every moment attatking 
him, with words and blows, until I contrived to 
draw her rage upon myself, and at last worry 
her into terms. I mimicked her motions and 
words, and retorted her curses, until, almost 
bursting with passion, slie would rush at me 
with a heavy stick, when away I would skip, 
cutting up all kinds of queer antics amid the 
immoderate laughter of the other women and 
of the few men who were looking on. No one 
seemed to enjoy the fun more than the wife of 
Hamet, who, as it was easy to perceive, was 
as delighted at the old hag's disappointment and 
discomfiture, as at my capers. 

For the twentieth time, the old lady came at 
me, with the kind intention of knocking out my 
brains expressed in every movement and fea- 
ture. Exerting my agility, I sprung up, and 
seizing the hump of one of the tallest camels, 
drew myself on tv. his back. The astonished 
animal hopped about upon his three legs, while 
I, vaulting from side to side, as my pursuer 
came round, looked down with the utmost com- 
placency from my secure elevation. When 
the old lady's^ breath was pretty well exhausted 
I finished the* performance by jumping down, 
and cutting a regular pigeon-^ng in the sand. 
The most vigorous ana graceful pirouette of a 
Vestris or Taglioni, never excited greater ad- 
mu^tion and applause. The men laughed 
heartily, while the women and children fairly 
shrieked and yelled vnth delight, and when 
Jack Thompson capped the climax with a 
double-shuflle, I was really afraid that fat Mrs. 
Askief would go off in a convulsion. This 
would have been a sad misfortune, for, from 
the instant we had seen her round, fat, and 
comparatively ffood-humored face, we Tiad 
marked her out for a patron and friend. Luckily 
an opportunity offered itself for a piece of 
judicious flatteiy, privately administered, which 
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completed the favorable impression that my 
saltatory exertions had commenced. Passing 
my hands up and down, at a little distance from 
my own person, to indicate her obesity, I bowed, 
smiled, and exclaimed " Beautiful ! very beauti- 
ful." If she had been brought up in an English 
boarding-school she could not have compre- 
hended, more readily, my words. It would be 
hard to say which was swallowed with the 
greatest avidity, the delicate compliment, or the 
bowl of milk and meal with which it was repaid. 

At sunset our master, Hamet, witli the other 
men, returned from the beach. After convers- 
ing for a few moments with the women, and 
giving some directions about the camels, he 
beckoned me to follow him, and together we 
moved out from the camp. Turning behind a 
rock, that concealed us from view, he stopped,. 
Tittered a few words, and pointed to my feet. 
His words were worse than Greek — pure 
Arabic — and his motions perfectly incompre- 
hensible. He repeated his orders, and, at last, 
with an expression of angry impatience, he 
began to move his own feet. The idea broke 
upon me : he had heard of my pigqon-wing, 
and was determined to have a private rehearsal 
for his own particular amusement Was ever 
any thing more ridiculous ? A captive, in the 
hands of barbarians, amid the sands of the great 
desert, to be taken out behind a rock, and requir- 
ed to cut a pigeon-wing for the amusement of 
an old surly Arab ! Hamet waited until my 
risibles had composed themselves, when he 
again gave the signal, and the performance 
commenced. Once, twice, three times — and 
then gravely indicating his satisfaction, he sign- 
ed to me to follow him back to the huts. A 
rather large allowance of milk, and a whole 
biscuit, testified to the liberalizing influence of 
the pigeon-wing upon his heart. 

" Well, if that isn't the rummest go I've heard 
of," exclaimed Thompson, when I explained to 
him the cause of Hamet's unexpected liberali- 
ty. I'm glad he didn't call on me for a double- 
shuffle, for my soles won't stand it many times ; 
and if we are to get our livmg by dancing, what 
are we to do when our shoes are gone ? I've 
known fellows keep themselves above water by 
working their pumps, but I had no idea that the 
same uang could be done on dry land, or I 
would have brought along an extra pair." ^ 

Before daylight the next morning preparations 
were commenced for the journey. The skin 
and cloth coverings of the huts were taken off 
and packed away ; the cooking utensils secured, 
and the camels saddled and loaded. Three of 
these animals were furnished with panniers, in 
which rode the smaller children and two or 
three women, among whom, of course, was 
Mrs. Hamet Askief. The otiier women, like 
ourselves, were compelled to walk. 

The first day's journey, after leaving the hiUs, 
was over a flat pebbly plaiu, perfectly destitute 
of vegetation, except now and then a thorn- 
bush and a few roots of the sdlcomia. We 
passed the skeleton of a camel, and not far 
from it we observed the tracks of an animal of 
the cat kind. Our direction was about eastrby- 



south, and we travelled at least twenty-five 
miles. My companion was exceedingly dis- 
tressed, and with difficulty kept up with the 
body of the caravan. Not unfirequently his 
motions had to be quickened by applications of 
the stick. Being younger, and of a spare 
make, and at the same time more accustomed 
to pedestrian exertion, I did not sufTer neuiy as 
much. 

At sundown we encamped on the open plain, 
with nothing in view but the sky above and the 
vast expanse of low sand hills around us. The 
camels were unloaded, two or three small tents 
erected, and, after evening prayers, every one 
received his allowance of meal and water. 
Thompson and myself got -each about half a 
pint We begged lustily for more, but receiv- 
ed only an intimation that we had already had 
more than we deserved. Kind Mrs. Hamet, 
however, took compassion on us, and slily slip, 
ped into our hands a few dates, as dry and as 
hard as so many pebbles. We swaUowed them 
whole upon a suggestion from Thompson, that 
" in that way they would last the longer, and 
our stomachs would have something to gnaw 
upon for a week." 

After prayers, and their make-believe abl»- 
tions, our masters disposed themselves for a 
smoke and a talk. The tobacco pouch was 
produced, and the pipe carefully filled, lighted 
and passed round. Thompson succeeded in 
beggmg a mouthful of the weed. The Arabs 
watched him as he rolled it up and thrust it into 
his mouth, when they burst out into an unani^ 
mous expression of disgust and contelhpt. 

" Look !" they exclaimed, " at the Kaffirs ! 
see how they pervert God's gifts. Tobacco 
was made to smoke and to snuff, and the in- 
fidel dogs, (Grod's curse upon the whole race,) 
put it in their mouths and eat it. Bilt what can 
you expect of fellows who never pray, and who 
eat pork ! Faugh ! Manshallah ! Blessed be 
God, they'll all roast yet" 

Before sunrise the next morning we were 
again en route. The character of me country 
differed but little from that of the day before, 
with thb exception that there was a larger 
portion of rough and rocky surface. Our shoes 
suffei^ severely, and by the time we had reached 
our camping-ground we were but Uttle better 
than barefoot, and with a sad prospect of sore 
feet before us. In this particular the third day 
fully realized our expectations. The heat of 
the burning sand, and the sharp points of the 
jagged rocks, made it impossible for us to keep 
up with the caravan. We pointed out to our 
masters the cause of our loitering, but they 
only laughed and urged us on with sticks and 
stones. At last my companion gave out en- 
tirely ; his feet were so lacerated and swollen 
that he swore he couldn't and wouldn't move a 
step further. The Arabs, finding that it was 
really impossible for him to move, made him 
mount on the hinder part of a camel, where ho 
had to keep himself from slipping off backwards 
^ holding on by the tufts of^hair on the hump. 
The rough skin, sharp bones, and heavy motion 
of the animal, soon made this mode of travelling 
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as distressing as walking. More than once he 
was about to throw himself off, upon the ground, 
to die ; and nothing but my encouraging ex- 
hortations prevented him from obeying the dic- 
tates of pain and despair. 

At night there was a discussion among our 
masters concerning us. My progress in the 
language enabled me to comprehend the general 
drift of the conversation, from which it appeared 
that we were bound for some place by the name 
of Quahlet, but whether it was the Walet of 
Mungo Park, or the Qualet of Callie, or, as was 
most probable, a different place from either, it 
was impossible to say. A few days, however, 
five or six at farthest, would, perhaps, elucidate 
the question ; so, dismissing the subject, I 
composed myself, as tranquilly as possible, to 
sleep — to sleep, but not to dream ; the exigen- 
cies of exhausted nature frequently forbid an 
indulgence in such luxuries. Nowhere can I 
recollect that I enjoyed more profound repose 
than during this first journey in the desert. 
Queen Mab, if she ever drives her team of 
atomies in that quarter of the world, never 
seemed disposed to pay me a visit, or if she did, 
found sense, feeling and fancy, all engaged, 
and was denied admission. 

The country, as we advanced, continued to 
present the same appearance, a vast plain of 
sand-hills, until the sixth day, when we entered 
upon a more rocky and irregular tract. Large 
masses of a reddish granite were scattered about 
in all directions, sometimes so closely together 
as to leaye room for not more than one loaded 
camel at a time to pass. - 

Emerging from this sea of rock, we en- 
camped upon the edge of a plain of yellow sand. 
The ground was hard, the sand-hills few and 
small, and the scene agreeably relieved by 
several patches of vegetation. A number of 
acacias were in sight, and close around our 
camp were numerous bushes, upon which the 
camels were turned loose to graze. 

In the course of the next day we saw several 
gangs of camels, some with loads, moving under 
Sie guidance of their masters, and others quietly 
browsing upon the thorn-bushes that grew at 
distant intervals. Toward nightfall two horse- 
men were seen skirting the edge of the horizon. 
The air was so clear that we could see the 
slender shafts of their long spears, drawn like 
black lines upon the sky. Hamet pointed to 
them and ejEclaimed " Ostrich hunters ! " 

We resumed our march again early in the 
morning, and pressed on with rapidity during 
the greater part of the day. From the motions 
of the camels alone, it was easy to perceive that 
we were approaching water. They no longer 
straggled wide, or stopped to crop the stunted 
bushes, but with outstretched necks toiled on 
at a rate which made it extremely difficult for 
me to keep up with them. A ridge of low, 
whitish looking hills indicated the position of 
the wells, which, even at the distance of ten or 
fifteen* miles, had sent their grateful odors to 
the keen senses of our thirsty beasts. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon, we 
came upon the brink of a steep precipice, about 
7 



fifty feet in height, inclosing on three sides a 
small irregular basui, of perhaps twenty acres 
in extent. We halted and looked down upon 
the busy scene below. At the bottom of the 
basin were numerous pits, and around three or 
four of these were collected crowds of camels. 
There were at least three hundred in all, at- 
tended by fifty or sixty men and women. We 
noticed also several horses and mules. Hamet 
happening to be in very good humor, con- 
descended to inform us that these were caljed 
the wells of Agida, and that they were the only 
wells within five days' journey, and furnished 
all the water for the town of Quahlet, which 
was half a day further to the east. 

By making a slight detour we reached a place 
where the shelvmg precipice allowed our camels 
to descend without going round to the head of 
the ravine, through which the camels below 
were ascending and descending in long strings. 
The path was difficult, and in several places 
the animals had to jump from rock to rock, a 
distance of six or eight feet, but, under the 
skilful guidance of our masters, the descent 
was accomplished in safety, and we stood at 
the bottom of the basin amid the groups around 
the wells. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 



Bedouin salutations.— Encampment at the wells.— Coos- 
coosoo.— An arrival.— "Wind drinkers."— A change of 
masters.— Parting with Jack,— A ride in the desert.- Sidi 
Mohammed's douah.— Life in the douah.— Amulets.— A 
timely warning.— A delicate hint. 



" Salam Ailekom ! Ailekom Salam ! " was 
reiterated a hundred times between our party 
and the strangers, accompanied with the almost 
interminable string of compliments, inquiries, 
and good wishes, which Arab etiquette pre- 
scribes for a friendly greeting. The ceremony 
through, and the excitement created by our 
appearance somewhat abated, w6 were allowed 
to approach the wells and commence drawing 
water for our camels. 

When we had finished, instead of keeping on 
to the town, our masters made preparations for 
spending the night upon the spot. A fire was 
kindled, and, after evening prayers, a large bowl 
of cooscoosoo prepared, of which we got a 
small portion, and found it delicious. It con- 
sisted of flour, rolled into small round grains, 
and was cooked by putting it into a kind of 
earthen colander, with holes pierced in the 
bottom. The colander was then fitted into the 
mouth of an earthen pot, which contained a 
Uttle water, with part of a kid cut in small 
pieces. The steam, as it arose, ascended 
through the holes in the bottom of the colander, 
and made its way through the mass of coos- 
coosoo, which, when sufficiently cooked, was 
turned out into a large dish, a cavity made in 
the middle of the pile, and tJie contents of the 
pot poured into it. A dozen dirty hands were 
at once thrust into the dish, and, by a dexterous 
twist the yellow grains were rolled into ffood- 
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sized balls, and jerked into the mouth with 
wonderful rapidity. 

Fortunately, in the dish prepared for Hamet 
and his immediate friends, there were a few 
grains more than was necessary to distend their 
stomachs to within the smallest possible distance 
of the bursting point, so we were allowed to 
finish the dish, or, as Hamet facetiously ex- 
pressed it, to swallow our " share. " 

The night passed pleasantly ; the weather 
was serene, and the high banks on either side 
protected us from the wind. Several parties, 
with their camels, remained upon the ground, 
and numerous camp-fires threw their flickering 
lights over the wild and uncouth groups of 
animals, and upon the rucged boulders and preci- 
pitous ridges in the deep basin. Until late at night 
the Arabs remained assembled in front of our 
tents, where they were amused by the perform- 
ance of a professional story-teller, who recited his 
tales with much spirit and energy — imitating 
the voices of the difierent speakers, gesticulat- 
ing and grimacing with great freedom, and ac- 
companying himself with frequent emphatical 
blows upon a tambourine. His longest story 
was a peculiar version of the " Forty Thieves." 
In the main, he adhered to the plot as we 
have it in the " Arabian Nights ;" but there was 
an infinity of detail that tEe eastern raconteur 
had riot dreamed of, and which, perhaps, the 
more polished taste of Yemen would have re- 
jected as puerile and tiresome, but which 
seemed to constitute the chief charm of the 
stonr to the unrefined auditors of the Sahara. 

■rtie next morning, at sunrise, as we were 
getting ready to set out for Quahlet, three or 
four horsemen dashed up to the wells at full 
speed, shouting at the top of their voices, "Fine 
Nazarin .«" " Where is the Christian ?" 

We were pointed out to them, when they 
gallopped towards us, jumped to the OTOund, 
and, leaving their horses unattended, advanced 
close to us, and began a minute inspection of 
our persons. They were horrible looking fel- 
lows, worse, even, than our masters, or any 
Arabs we had yet seen. Their forms were 
literally nothing but skin, sinew and bone. 
Their eyes, deep sunk in their heads, emitted a 
lurid light, and a dark scowl was carved in per- 
manent lines upon their sharp angular features. 
Each one wore a haick, and over it a jallabeah 
of coarse woollen, resembling, in shape, a shirt 
with a hood attached to it Their horses had 
very much the look of their masters ; at first 
sight they would have been taken for broken- 
down hacks, but, qpon closer examination, the 
clean limbs, small head, clear eye, and expanded 
Aostril, would have indicated their descent from 
the famous SVrubah Er^rech, or, " wind drink- 
er" of the desert, so called partly as a meta- 
phor for speed, and partly because of the habit 
they universally have of thrusting out their 
tongue, with a peculiar noise, when running. 

After the new-comers had examined us to 
then* satisfaction, they withdrew with our mas- 
ters, and commenced chafiering about our price. 
In an hour or two it was announced to us that 
I had been purchased by the strangers, but that 



Thompson must accompany his first masters to 
the town, where he would be sold to a Moor, 
who wanted to take him on to some place still 
further in the interior. I heard the name Al 
Araiouan pronounced, but I could not make 
out distinctly whether that was the place 
where the Moor, whom the new-comers repre- 
sented to be ready to purchase Thompson, re- 
sided or not 

The news that we were to be separated, oc* 
casioned us the greatest distress. There is 
nothing like a partnership in misfortune, to ori- 
ginate and strenfifthen a feeling of Mendship; 
and nowhere, perhaps, could a slight acquaint- 
ance ripen into intimacy more readily than 
amid the desolation of the desert. The old 
man fairly wrung his hands in despair when in- 
formed of our doom. He urgently joined me 
in my entreaties to my new master, that be 
would also purchase him, but without success. 

"Never mind," said I, "we will meet yet, 
and that too under more favo^ble circumstan- 
ces than at present Keep up a good heart, as 
I shall, and trust in Proviaence : I feel perfect- 
ly confident that we shall together escape fix)m 
these miserable wretches. And it will not be 
a great while either before we do so." 

" I hope so, but I must say that I don't see 
much chance of it However, God bless you, 
Mr. Romer, and I hope he'll restore you to free- 
dom, whatever he does with old Jack Thomp- 
son. When you get clear, if you will recol- 
lect to write, or send word to the old woman in 
Liverpool — ^you know the street — you will 
do me a favor. But you won't forget it, I 
know. God bless you, my boy. Good by." 

We held each other by the hand. Our mas- 
ters made a movement of impatience. " God 
bless you ! Good by !" I exclaimed, and drop- 
ing his hand, turned to conceal my tears. 
Jpon looking around Thompson was at some 
dtetance, slowly following the camels of Hamet. 
He looked back, waved his hands in adieu, and 
then steadily plodded onward. 

Seldom has my heart felt more heavy than at 
that moment It was not merely the ^peculiar 
circumstances of our position that made the 
parting so hard. There were points in the 
character of Jack that had served to create a 
strong feeling of attachment and respect. I 
should have parted with him, under any circum- 
stances, with regret ; judge then of my feelings, 
when bidding him adieu, probably for ever, amid 
the wilds of the Sal^ara. * 

Leaving the hills, my new master, whose 
name I was informed was Sidi Mohammed ben 
Alum, turned off in a direction due north, ac- 
companied by one of his companions ; the rest 
of the party setting off at full speed towards the 
southwest. 

My feet were in such a condition that, al- 
though I had bound them up in strips of cloth- 
ing torn from the skirts ana lining of my pea- 
jacket, I walked with pain, and with difficulty 
kept up with my master's horse, whpse pace 
was restrained to the slowest rate. After mov- 
ing along in this way for two or three hours, 
Mohammed began tx) get impatient, and finding 
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that his curses had no effect in quickening my 
motions, he asked me if I could ride. His sur- 
prise was great when I replied in the aflirmative. 
" How is it," said he, " that you who always 
live in houses upon the water, should know how 
to manage a horse ?" 

Nothing could be more admirable than the 
steadiness and ease with which the gaunt half- 
starved animals beneath us kept up their stride. 
Groing ahead with a long swinging gait seemed 
positively more natural and less ratiguing to 
them than standing still ; and for four or five 
hours we kept under way at different rates of 
speed, according to the nature of the ground, 
but without once fully stopping to breame. 

Our way lay over an extensive plain, covered 
in some places with loose flints, and scattered 
here ana there with thorns. Prom this we 
passed through a long valley, overgrown with 
thistles, and again an open tract of moving sand, 
beyond which we came to a range of rocky 
eminences, at the base of which was situated a 
douah or village, composed of about thirty tents, 
arranged in two parallel lines. For a distance 
of several miles around, the plain was covered 
with scattered thorns and thistles. 

As soon as we came in sight of the douah, a 
number of black slaves ran forward to meet us. 
Taking hold of Mohammed's foot, as it was 
turned up along the horse's flank by the short 
stirrup, they applied their heads to the sole, and 
repeatedly kissing the hem of his haick, wel- 
comed Imn back with a profusion of compli- 
ments. The women and children, too, came 
forward, and repeated in a very submissive tone 
their greetings. Mohammed's wives arranged 
themselves iSfore him, crossed their arms upon 
their breasts and bowed. He advanced towards 
them and held out his hand : they all touched 
it, and then applied their own hands to theif 
mouths, heads and breasts. The whole cere- 
mony was well calculated to make an impres- 
sion upon strangers, and, had 1 not already 
learned that appearances were not to be relied 
on, I should have gathered the idea that Mo- 
hammed was fL good husband, kind father, and 
humane master ; and that his polite dependents 
were really glad to see him back. My hesita- 
tion in admitting the evidence of this excessive 
ceremonial politeness saved me from a great 
mistake, for a more complete devil in human 
form, and one more generally hated and feared 
in all the relations of life, it would have been 
hard to find even among the inhuman fiends of 
the Sahara. 

It .would occupy too much space, were I to 
note the course of my life from day to day from 
this time forward for several months. The 
time, although fertile in events of interest to 
me, would seem monotonous and tiresome to 
the reader if dwelt upon in all its details. It is 
sufficient to say that I was soon established in 
all the duties and privileges of a slave. The 
duties consisted mainly in watching the camels 
while feeding—driving them to me hills, and 
collecting the roots of a kind of thorn for fuel. 
The prinleges consisted in sleeping outside of 
the tents, exposed to the sand-winds and the 



chilly dews, and supping once a day upon the 
refuse of the meals for the black slaves, who 
being believers, were entitled to and received 
a degree of favor and consideration that no 
Kaffir could expect. 

Notwithstanding my sufferings and privations, 
my health continued good. Every ounce of 
superfluous flesh being gone, my frame rapidly 
became hardened to the sinewy consistence of 
a Bedouin's body, and soon acquired a wonderful 
power of enduring fatigue, hunger and thirst. 
My progress in the language was rapid, so 
much so, that before the year was out I spoke 
it fluently. I felt that my capacities for action 
were nearly reaching their perfect development, 
and that in a short time it would be necessary 
to mould into some degree of form and consist- 
ency the vague plans which had been revolving 
in my head. As I frequently had to drive the 
camels a distance of two days' journey, and re- 
main alone with my gang in the plain, sometimes 
four or five days, I had abundant opportunity 
for meditation, while, by close attention to the 
conversation of the Bedouins, I was able to pick 
up a great deal of information in relation to the 
deser^ without exciting their suspicion. 

One of the most serviceable accomplishments, 
I knew to be the art of writing charms for the 
cure of diseases, or for the protection of the 
wearer from all evil influences. These charms 
invariably consist of verses from the Koran, 
which are frequently written upon scraps of 
paper, and worn about the person, at other times 
written with chalk upon a board. The chalk 
marks are then washed off, and the water drunk 
by the patient with the usual reverential ex- 
pressions of faith in the unity of Grod, and the 
sanctity of his prophet. As it was impossible 
for me to learn to read and write the Arabic, I 
adopted the plan of copying repeatedly all the 
charms that came in my way, until I had fixed 
the turn of each letter in my mind. In this 
manner I accumulated quite a stock, which, 
without knowing the meaning of any of them, it 
was in my power to reproduce at any moment. 

I resolutely persisted in making myself of as 
little use to the Arabs as possible. I could do 
nothing well, except watch and drive the camels. 
There was some danger, however, of carrying 
the thing too far ; and I took timely warning, 
from a remark that I accidentally overheard Mo- 
hammed make, to the effect that he had a great 
mind to sell me to the workers of the salt mines 
below Quahlet. This idea was warmly second- 
ed by several of his friends, particularly by 
an old taU), or priest, who had been the most 
strenuous in his exertions to convert me to the 
true faith. 

" The Nazarin is good for nothing, why have 
him about The sight of him is Ind for the 
eyes." 

I took the hint. I had no idea of being sold 
into the salt mines, where my personal move- 
ments would be restrained so as to render es- 
cape perhaps impossible, and I at once resolved 
that the old priest's eyes should no longer be 
troubled with the sight of me. Fortunately 
events occurred a day or two after, that enabled 
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me to carry my long-cherished designs into 
execution. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A prize.— A d6p6t of provisions.— A heiric— The talaydh, 
the eebay, and the tasay.- An arrival at the douah. — A 
search for the heirie.— A ride with Soonshoo.— Secreted 
etoreB. -Milking the camels. —The devil's mouth.— 
Stretching out into the desert.— Soonshoo's alarm. — A man 
overboard.— Assisting Soonshoo to remount. — Gk)od-by 
to the oasis. — A message to Fatimah. — Soonshoo sets on 
for home. — A change of course. — Heirie riding. —A 
Bedouin boast. 

It was one evening at the dose of the nine- 
teenth month of my captivity, that, being at 
some distance from the camp, a dark speck 
appeared upon the distant horizon, which my 
keen and practised vision at once discovered to 
be a camel. I supposed, at first, that it had a 
rider, and that it was, perhaps, the avant-cou- 
reur of a party who were coming to visit us ; 
but upon watching the animal for awhile, it 
became evident that there were no others in 
company, and that he was without a master. 
Upon coming to this conclusion, I started off 
for the animal with all speed. Could I have 
been seen streaming along, bare-foot and bare- 
legged, with a dirty piece of cotton around my 
head, and the rags and tags of a tattered haick 
fluttering in the wind, not one of my Christian 
friends would have dreamed that I was aught 
other than a genuine wild Arab. 

The last rays of the twilight lingering over 
the scene sufficed to satisfy me that no Arab 
was near, so making the camel kneel, I mount- 
ed him, and directed his course towards the 
camp. The animal was much fatigued, and 
evidently in want of water ; but the readiness 
with which he stretched out at the word of 
command, into a long, rolling, jolting, but rapid 
pace, showed that he was of a better breed than 
the ordinary pack camel, and that he had, at 
least, some of the blood of the high-bred drom- 
edary, so much valued for their extraordinary 
bottom and speed. 

Before coming in sight of the camp, I took 
the precaution of stopping and hiding a bag of 
dates that hung at the saddle-bow in a secret 
hiding-place, where I had already accumulated 
several articles that might some day come in 

Kiy, such as a large water-skin, a wooden 
wl, and a small bag of meal. It must not be 
supposed that I had been able to obtain these 
articles without a good deal of difficulty. My 
stock of food, small as it was, required months 
of gradual accretion — every handful that I 
could save, or steal, being carefully added, until 
the bag acquired a weight, which, expressed in 
the equivalent of sustentation, might be safely 
put down as equal to at least a month above the 
point of actual starvation. 

It was quije dark when I rode up to the tents, 
and threw myself from the camel. Most of 
the men were away upon some expedition, but 
those who were at home, including my Master 
Mohammed, immediately gatJbered around. 



" You have done well, Roomah^^ said Mo- 
hammed. " He has lost his master. We must 
take care of him. What is one man's misfor- 
tune is another man's good luck. Blessed be 
the name of the Prophet ! XiCt us see what 
God's gift is worth ?" 

Torches were lighted, and the Arabs com- 
menced an examination of the animaj. At once 
several voices exclaimed, " a heirie ! a heirie .'" 
Sidi Mohammed evinced the highest exultation, 
and all the party manifested their satisfaction at 
what they unanimously pronounced to be a 
piece of good-fortune. The camel was ex- 
amined wiSi the closest attention, and his points 
discussed with as much interest as were ever 
those of a race-horse by a party of turf-men. 
There seemed to be no doubt that the animal 
was a iasay heirie. For the first time in his 
life, Mohammed spoke pleasantly to me. 

It may be well to explain, that a heirie is of a 
peculiar breed of camels, famous all over the 
desert for their great endurance and wonderful 
speed. They are to the common camel, what 
the racer is to the cart-horse, and as much pains 
are taken to preserve tl\e purity of their blood, 
as are ever bestowed upon the thorough -bred 
champions of the turf. As in the case of the 
race-horse, there are certain points consisting 
mainly in the greater fineness and compactness 
of the frame, by which the breed can be at once 
recognized. Of course t^ere is a great deal of 
difference in the powers of different animals, 
depending upon some accidental peculiarity of 
structure, and perhaps upon a greater or less 
taint of common blood; but it must be a 
very poor heirie that caimot far surpass, in the 
important qualities of wind and speed, the 
best of the ordinary camel. Inferior heiries, 
cabled talayeh, will perform three moderate 
days' journey in one, or about sixty miles a 
day ; and this they can do for several days in^ 
succession. A better class, denominated sebay, 
will go seven days' journey in one, or a hundred 
and twenty miles ; and tlie fleetest, called tasay, 
have been known to go at the rate of nine days' 
journey, or a hundred and sixty miles per day. 
A heirie of this last kind is of course rare, and 
exceedingly valuable, being worth three or four 
hundred times the usual price of a pack-camel. 

It was expected by my masters that so valu- 
able an animal would not be long without some 
inquiries after him, and tlie best means of 
securing him from his owners were openly dis- 
cussed. The third morning afterwards, I was 
directed to ride him to a distant well, that was 
but little used, and where we should be but 
little likely to meet any other families of the 
oasis. I had just ridden up on my return, when 
a couple of horsemen belonging to our family 
or douah, dashed into camp from the wells of 
Ageda. They Jooked at the camel with some 
surprise, asked a few questions^ and then an- 
nounced that his owner, with a large party of 
friends, was at no great distance behind — ^that 
they had met them in the basin of Ageda, 
where they made a great ado about their loss— 
that the animal had wandered from them while 
on their way from Hoden to their home in the 
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oasis of Bahga, and that they were determined 
to search the whole length and breadth of the 
oasis of Quahlet to find him. 

" God send them good eye-sight, they will 
need it to find him," exclaimed Hamet. 

"Selme! Fatimah!*' he continued, calling 
to his wives, " bring the dates ! bring some 
bread and a skin of water, quick ! hurry ! Here, 
Roomah, fasten these articles, and now you 
and Soonshoo mount, and take your course to 
the ' devil's mouth ;' when you get there, make 
the heirie lie down in just the spot where we 
found our stray camel the other day. You and 
Soonshoo will keep watch over him, and don't 
you stir until I come. I will be with you as 
soon as these people are gone." 

Obeying the order, we mounted the kneeling 
: heirie. As the director of his motions, I oc- 
i cupied the front seat, with my legs crossed 
upon his neck, while Soonshoo, a little bandy- 
legged black slave, was a-straddle behind the 
hump, and holding on by the long hair. 

In about an houl: we came to the spot where 
I had concealed my stock of provisions. Little 
Soonshoo's eyes opened with astonishment when 
he saw the articles. "Ah, Roomdh^^ he ex- 
claimed, " what an admirable thief ! you beat 
UB all. We steal only a little milk or a few 
dates, but you steal things by the bagfull. 
I But what are you going to do with all these 
articles ?" 

"I'll show you, vou little rascal," said I, 
attaching to the saddle my bags of meal, dates, 
and my goat-skin bottle. " Come, mount. Do 
you see those milch camels yonder? The 
fellow in charge of them is stowed away under 
some thofrn-bush, sound asleep, I'll venture to 
say — we'll have our fill of milk for once, if 
we never do again." 
I In a few minutes we came up with the group 
i of camels grazing, and, dismounting, we tied 
up the fore-leg of our heirie, and proceeded at 
once to milking the flock. I gave Soonshoo 
the wooden bowl, while I milked directly into 
the mouth of the skin. He imagined that we 
were only to help ourselves to a drink ; but 
when he had filled the bowl, I turned it into the 
bottle, and to his utter astonishment, directed 
him to fill it again." 

" But Mohammed ! What will he say ? He'll 
break every bone in our bodies !" 

"Never mind Mohammed," I replied, "I'll 
take all the beating. Pill the bowl.'^ 

" Well do our masters call you the son of 
EWis," replied Soonshoo ; " where will your 
courage stop ? You will dare some 'day to steal 
the haick from Mohammed's back. But mind, 
if this is known, I shall put all the blame upon 
you." 

" Yes, and the first thing you do will be to 
tell of it, in order to have me flogged. I know 
you, you little black rascal ; but never mind, 
milk away, I'll take all the blame." 

Two hours brought us to the "devil's mouth," 
where we were to secrete ourselves. The 
" mouth " consisted of a few low rocks at the 
commencement of an extensive reach of loose 
sand, which was utterly destitute of vegetation. 



The little black shouted, pointed to the rocks, 
and vehemently insisted that 1 was making a 
great mistake in altering my course. " Stop ! 
Roomah!" he exclaimed, "there is the ' mouth.' 
Why don't you hold up ? Son of Satan, you 
are going out into the open desert ! Stop, I 
tell you, Kaffir! dog! I'll have you flogged 
till there's as miiny holes in your skin as 3iere 
is in my cousah." 

Finding that his cries received no attention, 
and that f steadily persisted in pushing out into 
the desert, the fellow let go his hold, and at no 
little risk to his bones, allowed himself to slip 
down from his elevated position, and roll heels 
over head upon the sand. I immediately stop- 
ped the heirie, and made him kneel, at the same 
time sternly ordering Soonshoo to remount. 
•'Mount, mount, you little villain! Do you 
hesitate ? Look at this," and I flourished my 
camel goad around his ears, making him dodge 
and hop about with extraordinary agility for 
such a corpulent and sturdy subject. 

" Mohammed shall know this," he shouted, 
" you son of ^hetan /" 

" You are mistaken," I replied, " I'm Shetan 
himself. Mount, mount quickly ! You won't ? 
Well, I must make you." Catching him by the 
back of the neck, I shook him a few times, and 
then gave him a kick that lifted him fairly on 
to the back of the kneeling camel. " Now, be 
cautious, and keep your seat : if you tumble off* 
again, I'll put the evil eye on you, and change 
you into a baboon." 

At the end of about two hours, having, as 
near as I could judge, made some fifteen miles 
from the "devil's mouth," I halted and dis- 
mounted. Making Soonshoo do the same, I 
untied the bottles of milk and water, and poured 
out a*proportion of both, until the bowl, which 
held nearly a pint and a-half, was filled to the 
brim. Into this I threw a handful of meal, 
and told Soonshoo, who was holding the bowl, 
to drink. Fear checking his usual greediness, 
he obeyed vdth a timid air) and after a few 
swallows handed the bowl towards me. 

" Drink it up ! finish the whole of it ; you 
know that's the way you have always done 
whenever our mistresses gave you any thing 
to share with me. Drink it all, you'll need it 
before you get home." 

" In the name of the Prophet, tell me, oh ! 
Roomah, where you are going to take me. Let 
us go back ; there is notfing before us for forty 
days but the broad desert. If we go far into it 
we shall be lost ; I vnll say nothing to Moham- 
med about coming here, or about milking the 
camels, or about " 

" No lies, you little villain ! save your tongue 
until you get to camp, atid then you may tell 
Mohammed what you please. Here, take these 
dates, and tie them up in a corner of your 
cousab." 

Securing all my bottles and bags, and tight- 
ening the girth of my saddle, I mounted my 
camel, and made him rise, leaving the black 
standing upon the ground, and looking on with 
the strongest expression of astonishment de- 
picted in his sable visage. 
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" Good-by, my dear Soonshoo ; I shan't see 
you again, so take good care of yourself. You 
Know your way ; it's a straight course back to 
the 'devil's mouA.' By the time you get 
there it will be quite late, and your short legs 
will be very tired, so you will have to go into 
the sand-hollow between the rocks, and take a 
good long sleep. The next day you can set out 
for the camp, which you will reach by sundown. 
If you are thirsty to-morrow, you can milk the 
camels, you know, if you come across any, and 
put the blame all upon me. When you get in, 
you must bid Mohammed adieu for me. Tell 
hiip, that if he wants to see me again, he must 
come to Sweirah — ^that if he had taken me 
there hunself, he should have had a large 
ransom in powder, cloth and ff uns ; but that he 
wouldn't believe my word, and I must now look 
out for myself. Give my love to our mistresses, 
and if Fatimah inquires after me, tell her, I shall 
always think of her as the most ugly, loathsome 
animal that Allah ever suffered to creep about 
upon the face of the globe. Tell her, that if I 
do go to hell, as she has so often predicted, it 
is some consolation to know that she has got 
no soul, and can't come there too. Good-by, 
Soonshoo ! you must ply your legs, my httle 
friend, or you won't get sight of the rocks 
before dark. Good-by!" 

I waved my hand to the stupefied Soonshoo, 
and then adjusting myself in the saddle, gave 
the word to my gallant heirie, who started off 
at a pace that would have tasked a good trotter 
on a smooth road to keep way with, even for 
half an hour. On looking back, I could see the 
black, standing for some time, in the position 
that I had left him in ; but, at last, apparently 
awakmg to the reality of his situation, he temed, 
and, with desperate energy, commenced running 
in the direction of the " mouth." He soon tired 
of that gait, and the last that I could see of him, 
he was trudging along more slowly, most pro- 
bably pondering the wonderful story he had to 
tell of the son of Shetan, who had carried him 
off, nearly two days' journey, into the desert, 
and had left him to find his way back on foot. 

Instead of continuing my course to the jiorth, 
as soon as Soonshoo was fairly out of sight, I 
hauled my heirie's head around due east. My 
object had been to impress the black, and through 
him, his masters, witn the idea that I had started 
for Sweirah or Mogador, in the southern ex- 
tremity of the kingdom of Morocco, and thus 
throw them off of my track, should they, as 
they most probably would, undertake to follow 
me. Mohsimmed would readily credit the idea ; 
in fact, had I been going that route, it would 
have been impossible, by any doublings or 
maskings, to make him believe that I had taken 
any other, and this was one reason why I had 
deemed it best to merely make a feint at Swei- 
rah, but, in reality, to plunge into the midst of 
the Sahara. Besides tnis, there were insupe- 
rable objections to continuing my course to- 
wards Mogador ; it was in that direction that 
the owners of my camel resided; there was, 
also, much risk of falling in with some of my 

^'^ friends belonging to the family of my first 



master, Hamet Askeif ; and there was the small 
chance of making my way alone, without sus- 
picion, through Sie populous districts on the 
northern border. My true plan I concluded to 
be, to press on easterly until I reached some of 
the great caravan tracks, in the neighborhood 
of which I might find a residence, until an 
opportunity presented of joining a kaffila going 
north, and thus, as an obscure individual mem- 
ber 'of a great multitude, emerge from the desert 
at some point on the coast of Barbary, as Fez, 
Tunis, Tripoli, or, perhaps, Cairo. Such a 
course would be divested of all ground for 
suspicion, and would leave Mohammed and his 
friends completely at fault. 

It was with an indescribable rush of feeling— 
a perfect whirlwind of emotion — ^that I wheeled 
my heirie short round, and shouted a few encou- 
raging words to the willmg beast. There was 
something in the idea of unrestrained freedom— 
somethmg in the all-pervading sense of depend- 
ence upon nought save the blessing of God, and 
my own strength and courage, that overbore 
fear, doubt, hesitation, and suppressed all con- 
temptible repinings, and all the agitations, even 
of hope. There was no moving object in sight. 
Around lay tlie desert, and before me stretched 
its interminable wastes, where for hundreds of 
miles no green shrub grew, where the foot of 
no living thing, save that of the occasional 
wanderer, had ever printed its moving sands. 
I was alone, but I was free ! Once I was alone 
upon the sea, but how different this soUtude of 
the desert. There I was the slave of circum- 
stances, here their equal — ^here was action, 
energy, volition. If conquered in a contest with 
fate, mere was the pleasure of fighting, if not, 
the joy of victory. One case required patience 
and fortitude, the other simply courage. Ah ! 
how much more pleasant to attack and repel, 
than to await and endure. 

The rapid motion of my heirie exhilarated 
me. To skim along on a dromedary, at a steady 
pace often miles an hour, produces a feeling as 
near to that of ubiquity as it is given to man to 
know. On horseback one may attain a greater 
speed, but it is for a short time, and there is the 
disagreeable sense of exhausted wind and tired 
muscles — a sympathetic feeling of the fallibility 
of horse-flesh. By steamer or rail-car, one may 
travel much faster, but in straight lines, and on 
given courses. Stick to the track, is the law 
of such motion, and a sense of con&iement the 
result. But with the lithe frame and indefati- 
gable sinews of a thorough-bred dromedary be- 
neath you, and the broad desert around you, 
there is, besides the full joy of rapid motion, a 
deep sense of freedom in azimuth that is per- 
fectly enchanting, and a most refreshing feeling 
of reliance upon the inexhaustible energies and 
unfailing wind of the animal you bestride. You 
need not trouble yourself about your beast. Be 
assured that he can stand it as long as his rider. 
B^ assured that he will almost jolt the heart out 
of you, make your chylopoietic viscera " chasser 
and cross over," and semi-luxate every bone in 
your body, before he will give out. "Fm a 
man " gasconades a Bedouin. "I can back a 
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heirie at full speed for a week ! " There is 
meaning in the boast. '*It takes a man," 
thought I, as I tightened my sash, pulled a 
piece of Imick around my face to keep off the 
sand wind, and took a steady strain upon the 
halter that served to support my heirie's out- 
stretched neck and head— ^* It takes a man, and 
there is deep pleasure in feeling equal to the 
demand. " 

For three hours we kept under way, until 
just at nightfall we arrived at a small hoUow — 
where grew a few bushes — ^the extreme out- 
posts of the oasis. Here I decided to stop for 
the night, and allow my heirie an opportunity 
of nibbling a few mouthfuls, the last that he 
would most probably get for many days. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Sanrise in the desert.— A sand windt— A dead camel- 
Sunset.— A good day's travel.— Character of the country.- 
Encamping for the night. — Electrical phenomena.— Posi- 
tion of the traveller.— Threatening appearances.— A sand 
storm.- A run-away heirie.— Finding a well.— A loaded 
camel buried in the sand.— Examination ofliia load.— A 
complete outfit. 

The first glimmerings of morning twilight 
found me mounted, and at least an hour's dis- 
tance fix>m my resting-place in the sand hollow, 
where I had halted my dromedary the night 
before. The short-lived crepusculum was soon 
succeeded by the full Ught of the sun, who rose 
from his bed of sand with a remarkably lurid and 
bloated countenance, that seemed to indicate 
any thing rather than a pleasant night's repose. 
Instead of looking like a bridegroom, fresh from 
his chamber, he had much more the appearance 
of an old debauchee, who had been keeping late 
hours and bad company. 

As he rose the wind rose : the sharp, fine 
grains of sand, flew with such force as to make 
Uie skin tingle severely where they impinged, 
but it was some comfort to reflect, that the 
wind would have the effect of obliterating our 
track. As we were travelling directly against 
it, some part of its force was due to the velocity 
with which we moved. More than once we 
were compelled to abate our speed, and even 
to stop and turn our backs to it, until the whirl- 
ing gust had swept past 

As the day advanced, the fierce red sun shot 
down his burning rays, heating the naked plain 
and the dusty air almost to a furnace heat, hi 
the intervals of the gusts the surface of the 
parched ground glimmered, and glowed through 
the refracting currents of the air, Uke objects 
seen through the waving vapor surrounding a 
hot stove-pipe, and suggested, more than once, 
the idea of the country school-house in winter, 
the huge stove with its basin of water on top, 
its piles of green wood drying beneath it, and 
the shivering, red-cheeked and red-nosed ur- 
chins arrayed in rows around it. But, as has 
been frequently observed, a man can't hold fire 
by thinking of the frosty Caucasus ; so, neither 
could my recollections of red noses and cold 
feet, or any of the " please-let-me-go-to-the-stove- 



and-warm-myself" associations of bovhood 
modify the oppressive influences of the sun, 
wind and dust. 

Something crackled beneath the feet of my 
dromedary ; it was the fleshless skeleton of a 
camel, half buried in the sand-some luckless 
wayfarer, who had, at last, succumbed to the 
depressing power of heat, thirst and fatigue ! 

Towards night tiie wind ceased entirely, but, 
although a perfect calm prevailed, the atmosphere 
remained filled with particles of dust, which 
seemed to have been so finely comminuted as 
to have lost the property of weight. The at- 
mosphere overhead had a pecuUarly hazy and 
purplish appearance; huge currents of slow 
moving air, crept like monstrous ghosts, with 
grotesque forms, and with mysterious move- 
ments, along the surface. The sun sank down, 
but long before he reached the horizon his fiery 
face was merged in the glowing wall, that, 
like a great rim of red-hot copper, bounded the 
vision on every side. 

At dark we encamped on the open plain. I 
allowed myself not half a pint of milk and water, 
but I could not resist the temptation of washing 
the nostrils of my heirie, and sqeezing a few 
drops of the precious fluid into his mouth. 
According to mv reckomng we had made about 
ninety miles. It would not have been difficult, 
despite the wind, which is always a great draw- 
back, to have made at least twenty-five miles 
more, but, after having obtained a good offing 
from the oasis, I had judged it best to husband 
the powers of the heirie, and, accordingly, had 
reduced his pace to one at which he would be 
the most Hkely to hold out the longest. 

Early in the morning we were under way 
again. The weather was similar to that of the 
day before, with the exception that the wind did 
not blow quite so hard, and there were longer 
intervals of dead calm. The surface and soil 
was somewhat different, the sand hills were not 
so high, there was a greater proportion of 
pebbles and angular fragments ot stone, and in 
some places a stratum of dark granite showed 
itself above ground, either running along in level 
plains, or shooting up in irregular and jagged 
pinnacles of from five to fifteen feet in height. 
At one spot these were so numerous and so 
uniform in size, as to put me in mind of a 
ploughed sandy clearing, with the dark stumps 
standing in it. Several fragments of skeletons 
were passed, and, moving rapidly among the 
rocks was an enormous serpent, full thirty feet 
in length. As I was wholly unarmed, prudence 
prevailed over curiosity, and the monster was 
allowed a wide berth, of which he gladly availed 
himself, to make his escape. 

Encamped again at night on the open plain, 
having made about one hundred miles. The 
evening breeze came fitfully, and with a pe- 
culiar heaviness, that was attributable more to 
its electrical state, than to any change in tem- 
perature. For several hours there was a suc- 
cession of flashes of electricity, without thunder. 
Any one would have sworn that we were to 
have a shower, but, before morning, all indica- 
tions of it had disappeared. 

uyu.uuuy Google 
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The third day passed, with no unusual oc- 
currence. Nothing could be more dishearten- 
ing tlian the baleful aspect of th© sky, as the 
sun went down behind the sand hills in the 
west. Words will not convey an idea of the 
scene, or of my sensations, or, at least, it would 
require too many of them to do so; and if, 
therefore, the reader has any curiosity upon the 
subject, the best way of gratif3nngit is to imagine 
himself on a sandy plain, and, for firmament, a 
huge red-hot potash kettle inverted over him. 
My poor dromedary seemed to feel the depress- 
ing influences of the weather. When we 
stopped, which we did, after having achieved a 
distance of one hundred miles, he evinded a 
degree of restlessness and irritability, that 
alarmed me not a Httle fdr the state of his 
health. 

According to the most accurate computation 
that the circumstances of the case would permit, 
we had travelled a distance of three hundred 
miles from the douah of Sidi Mohammed, and 
were now somewhere near the usual caravan 
route, from Timbucto to TafFalet, in Morocco ; 
and within, at least three days' journey, or sixty 
miles, of the town of Toudeney, where is a great 
salt mine, and in the neighborhood of which are 
the wells of Teleg. To the south lay the town 
of El Arouan, five or six days' journey ; to the 
east, about the same distance, the oasis of 
Mabewah, inhabited by the Wolled slem erWife ; 
to the northwest, I supposed, was El Kabla, 
the oasis of the Wolled DHime. It will be seen 
that I had a pretty general idea of the geogra- 
phy of the desert, as understood by the Arabs : 
but, for more particular information respecting 
my position, and the exact bearing and distance 
of places, it would be necessary to seek in- 
formation of some one better acquainted with 
the immediate localities. This I hoped soon to 
be able to do, as I was confident that there 
were human beings within at least fifty miles 
of me. 

The morning of the fifth day dawned with a 
still more lurid and threatening aspect than had 
been worn by either of the preceding ones. 
Shortly after sunrise the wind increased in vio- 
lence, lifting immense clouds of sand, and hur- 
rying them with a gyratory motion across the 
plain. For some time we 'struggled on, but in 
a few hours the sun became nidden. and the 
horizon completely shut out. The movements 
of my beast plainly indicated his desire to stop, 
and as the only object of moving now, was the 
chance of falling in with travellers, I judged it 
best to obey the dictates of his instinct. No 
hill, rock or bush was there to afibrd us a shel- 
ter, and as the wind momentarily increased in 
force, we were compelled to crouch as best we 
might, before it, on the open plain. 

Darker and darker grew the scene. Thicker 
and thicker came the clouds of sand. Fiercer 
and fiercer howled the sweeping blast. A few 
dim rays of yellowish light, alone, had power 
to penetrate the dense masses of dust that en- 
veloped us. My heirie buried his nose in the 
sand, finding it easier to breathe beneath the 
surface than above it, and wrapping my flics in 



my haick, I followed his example. The op- 
pression of the chest — ^the accumulation of* 
sand in the lungs and air passages — the heat — 
the thirst — were terrible. 

It required frequent exertion to keep from 
being buried alive. Every little while a solid 
sand hill would be hurled upon us to a depth of 
three or four feet, when we would have to 
struggle up from it in utter darkness, and shak- 
ing It ofij resume our prostrate position. I lay 
close by the side of my heirie, with the halter 
in my hand. Upon rising and giving his head 
a slight pull, he would surge forward and back- 
ward, and heave hiir.self up like a ship after 
having been boanied by a heavy sea, and^then 
immediately settle down again to his former 
place without stirring from his tracks. 

The feeble glimmerings of hght' died away, 
and it was night ; but there was no moderation 
in the force of the gale. The light returned, 
and I concluded tliat it was again day ; but 
fiercer flew the sands, and louder howled the 
whistling blasts. I had tasted nothing now, for 
nearly twenty-four hours, not even a drop of wa- 
ter. With my eyes shut, I felt for the skin, 
and untying its mouth, took about half a pint. 
It was evident that the water was evaporating 
beneath the extreme aridity of the air ! " O 
Thou, who boldest the wind in the hollow of 
thy hand, save me ! save me !" 

Notwithstanding the sip of vi^ater, which was 
all that I pould allow myself, the sensation of 
thirst grew in fierceness. Without the prac- 
tice and the training that I had had under the 
privations and 8uff*erings of the oasis, it would 
have been ungovernable. What reason, though. 
I, to thank Grod for all things; even for the^^,^ 
barbarities of Mohammed and the hatred of hiai^, 
wives ! Besides the sensation of thirst,' there 
was the prostration of strength, the exhaustion 
and agony of obstructed respiration. An oc- 
casional low moan from my companion added to 
my own sufferings the awful apprehension of 
losing in him my only earthly dependence. 

Night again came and passed, and no change 
in the force of the wind, although it had varied 
in direction, until about the middle of the fore- 
noon, when suddenly it fell to a light breeze, 
and in a few minutes to a perfect calm. The 
reader may imagine my physical exhaustion, 
upon rising and looking around once more upon 
the open day. But after clearing out my air 
passages, eyes and ears, getting a good drink of 
milk and water, and inhaling a few mouthfuls 
of the comparatively clear air, my strength be- 
gan to return. My friend and companion was 
Sso much weakened, but after performing the 
same kind offices for him that I had for myself, 
and giving him about a pint of water, he reco- 
vered rapidly, and in two or three hours was 
quite ready for a start. 

At the north there was something that ap- 
peared like a range of small hills, and towards 
them I directed my course, but my heirie seemed 
to be of a different opinion, and resolutely per- 
sisted in turning his head to the southeast 
Recollecting the wonderful stories told by the 
Arabs, of the camel's power of discovering wa- 
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ter at a distance, I concluded that it would be 
best to let him have his own way. We moved 
off at a slow and steady pace, for three hours, 
through an unvarying succession of sand hills, 
without seeing any thing to attract attention, ex- 
cept a few scattered twigs of thorns, which had 
been torn off by the wind. It was now about 
an hour to sunset, and, exhausted as I was, I 
felt it almost impossible to' keep my seat any 
longer, so selecting a spot to stop, I halted my 
beast and dismounted. Imagine my consterna- 
tion, when, while standing carelessly by his side, 
he suddenly jerked his halter from my hand and 
started off at a sharp trot. Away he went at 
the top of his speed, and away went, with a 
startling w^hir, the flock of hopes, that, through 
all difficulties and dangers, had hitherto nestled 
around my heart. I pressed after him with 
desperate energy, when suddenly he disappeared 
entirely from sight. The view was quite unin- 
terrupted clear to the horizon, and it was not 
easy to imagine what had become of him, until 
upon arriving at the brink of a deep hollow 
of some thirty feet in depth, and about ten acres 
in area, I saw him slowly moving about with 
his head close to the ground. To descend the 
declivity and secure the fellow, was the work 
of an instant. Havmg tied up his fore-leg, I 
had leisure to look around while seating myself 
apon the ground to recover my breath, and was 
at once convinced that the hollow contained 
water, the scent of which had led my heirie into 
his alarming but lucky escapade. The forma- 
tion of the ground favored the idea, and if any 
farther proof were wanting, there were signs 
around of its having been not long since visited 
by camels. 

Upon examination, it was not difiicult to se- 
lect from several indications, but principally 
from the dromedary's movements, a spot beneath 
a small ledge of rocks as the place where it was 
most likely that water would be found. The 
sun was still above the horizon, though, of 
course, his level beams could not reach the 
bottom of the pit. There was light enough, 
however, for the time, and by a little exertion 
perhaps something might be done before it was 
quite dark ; so turning to with my wooden bowl 
for a shovel, I commenced throwing out the 
sand from beneath the ledge. At a depth of 
four or five feet a little moisture began to show 
itself, and upon penetrating a foot or two further 
the water began to percolate slowly through the 
bottom and sides of the pit Helping myself to 
a good draught, and my heirie to about a dozen 
bowlsful, Wrely to take off the edge of his ap- 
petite, I secured him so that he could not get 
mto the well, and stretched mvself upon the 
ground, when my eyes were almost instanta- 
neously closed in a sound sleep. 

In the morning, after making a thorough ab- 
lution of my person, and eating an unusually lib- 
eral breakfast of meal, dates and sour milk, the 
important and laborious operation of watering 
my heirie commenced. As the water ran but 
slowly, and there was nothing but a small bowl 
in which to deliver it, it was quite late in the 
forenoon by the time we had made a finish. 



There were, however, no reasons for hurry. 
One day's rest after a sand storm, was little 
enough to recruit exhausted nature, and it was 
not until the next day that we got under-way. 

" And which way now, my friend ?" said I, 
in accordance with the Arab's habit of continu- 
ally talking or singing to his camel. " Which 
way now ? Oh, thou Wrd ! thou beauty ! Choose 
for thyself. Oh, thou who drinketh the wind ! 
who swalloweth the ground ! who killeth with 
the blows of thy feet both time and space ! 
choose for thyself, for if one course does not 
answer we will make another, returning in time 
upon our track to the cool well for a starting 
point. The south east ? Well, away ! — lu-lu ! 
Iu4u ! — away !" 

Three hour's travel, with a good look-out all 
around the horizon, and no sign of a human be- 
ing ! The reappearance, however, of the desert 
thistle in patches, was a cheering indication, 
especially to my companion, who eagerly brows- 
ed upon the tough leaves and thorny branches. 
Upon remounting him, after having allowed 
him two or three nours for his meal, we altered 
our course a little more to the east. 

Shortly after, while winding along between 
the sand hills, my attention was attracted to a 
dark and motionless object projecting from the 
side of one of the hills. Upon approaching, it 
|!>roved to be a camel with a heavy pack upon 
its back, and on looking round, at some little 
distance, there were indications of several more. 
The animal had been dead not more than two 
or three days, for there was hardly a sign of 
putrefaction, and the ravens had not yet had 
time to pay the body a visit. The conclusion 
was irrisistible, that it was one of a caravan 
which had been overwhelmed by the recent 
sand storm. 

The load of the poor beast was composed ot 
several bales, or packages, of a moderate size, 
and hght weight. Upon opening them, there 
appeared on one side a number of pieces of red 
and blue cloth; a package of Fez caps, and ^ 
several fine, closely-woven haicks, in the manu- 
facture of which the Moroccans excel. » On the 
other side were packages of coral, glass, and 
amber beads — ^the latter exceedingly valuable 
for rosaries — a dozen or twoaj^smaH**nirrors, 
and a case of long Spanish sheara-knives. But 
by far the most interesting objects to me, were 
several pairs of pistols, single and double-barrel- 
led ; half a dozen canisters of best English pow- 
der, so highly valued by the Arabs fpr priming, 
and a mahogany case with the key attached to 
the lock. Let it be recollected that my chief 
trouble had been the want of arms, and the de- 
light may be imagined with which upon opening 
the case, my eyes fell uppn a double-barrelled 
gun of French manufacture. Had I needed 
any guarantee of the value of the article, after 
cjosmy inspecting the elaborate and careful 
finish of all its parts, it was to be found in the 
name of " Le Page, Paris," engraved upon the 
locks. The gun was furnished with all its ap- 
purtenances, such as fiints, flask, and bullet- 
moulds, and in addition, a bag containing four 
or five pounds of leaden balls ; an exceedingly 
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lucky circumstance, as without it the gun would 
have been comparatively useless. 

It was quite late before my examination of 
all the packages was finished, giving me good 
opportunity, during the night, of making my 
plans for a disposition of the treasure. In the 
morning, as soon as it was light enough, I com- 
menced operations, betaking the g^un from its 
case, putting its parte together, and laying it 
aside ; the case was buriea deep in the sand, so 
that no Arab, finding it, might suspect that it 
belonged to my gun, and that, consequently, 
I had examined the camel's pack, and had se- 
creted any of its contents. I then selected a 
Cof Enfflish double-barreUed pistols, and a 
r sheath-knife, filled the powder-flask, and 
made up a pouch of bullets from the large bag — 
a few pieces of amber and coral, by way of 
ready money, completed my personal equipment, 
I had a strong disposition to rig myself out in 
an entire new suit, but prudence advised stick- 
ing to my old rags and tatters, for awhile at 
least, or until it had been ascertained how much 
temptation to robberv and murder the virtue of 
my next friends could withstand. 

The remaining powder and ball, witli two 
pairs of pistols, three knives, four haicks, sashes 
and caps, half a dozen small mirrors, and all the 
coral, amber, and glass beads, were made up 
into a secure and compact package. The re- 
mainder of the goods I rearranged as they were 
before, leaving them half buriea in the sand, for 
^the benefit of the next comer. 

Securing my pistols, powder-flask, and coral 
upon my person, and fastem'ng the package 
upon my heirie, I mounted, gun in hand, and 
set out. Fortune, as if determined to smile her 
sweetest, conducted me, a little further on, to 
another member of the unfortunate kafllla, to 
whose sad(}le-bow was attached a large bag of 
dates. There was no use in stopping to ex- 
amine the dead animal's load. My outfit was 
complete. I needed nothing else. I was richer 
than Crassus or Crcesus — I had enough. There 
were but three articles besides those with which 
I was supplied, for which I could have found 
use — a compass, pocket-sextant, and a spy- 
glass. As it was hardly probable that either 
would be found in a camel's pack in the desert, 
I merely stopped to secure the dates, remounted, 
and went on, meditating, by the way, the truth 
of the old adage, "it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good," and deeply pondering the 
mysterious orderings of Providence, of which 
the misfortunes of the kaffila and my conse- 
quent good luck, afibrded such a striking 
example. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Emerging from the sand hills.— Burying treasnire.—A beau- 
tifulview.— A douah.— Arabic greetmgs.— A sharife and 
a hadji.— Indications of danger.— A watchful night.— A 
Btartlmg warning. — An ill-timed compliment.— The 
Muezzin's morning-call.—- An effective speech.— Setting 
off for the buried caravan. 

After a hard ride of several hours we emerg- 
ed from the sand hills, and arrived at the borders 



of an extensive plain, that was covered with 
pebbles and flints of a large size, and which 
was traversed by ar serrated cham of gende 
elevations. Arrived at a suitable spot, a slight 
depression of the ground, screened frc»n observa- 
tion at a distance, I dismounted, and using the 
wooden bowl, scooped out a hole in the ground 
large enough to contain the package of articles 
selected from the dead camel s pack. My object 
in doing this was to secure my treasure from the 
cupidity of the people I was approaching. I 
had fears that even my heirie and gun would 

Erove a strong temptation to a violation of the 
iws of hospitality. Having deposited, there- 
fore, the package, and with it the bag of dates^ 
the ground was filled in, the pebbles spread over 
it, and a careful note made, in my mind, of the 
appearance of the spot, and its bearing from the 
hills. 

Upon remounting my heirie, and issuing 
from the hollow, I was not a little startled by 
the apparition of two moving figures at a very 
little distance. It took a second look to con- 
vince me that they were ostriches, and not men. 
As soon as they caught sight of me they took 
to their heels, and by their watchfulness and 
timidity, iafibrded a still further proof that the 
neighboring country was inhabited. 

The rough, pebbly plain, extended on the side 
that we were approaching, quite up to the foot 
of the hills. Reaching these I dismounted, and 
ascended their acclivities on foot, for a recon- 
naissance of the country beyond. Upon gain- 
ing the summit, one of the most charming views 
in the world burst upon my sight. Lying un- 
der the lee of the hills, and protected by them 
from the blasting southeast sand winds, there 
stretched a magnificent expanse of gently un- 
dulating stony surface, more than half of which 
was covered with a pleasing variety of thoras 
and brambles. Where the bushes could not 
grow, the naked granite rocks, or perchance a 
patch of dark sand, served to relieve what 
would otherwise have been a monotony of beau- 
ty. A few scraffgy acacias, with two or three 
stunted date pdms, materially added to the 
picturesqueness of the view. Several camels, 
and a flock of goats were scattered over the 
plain. I stood entranced, so much so, that it 
was some time before I observed at my feet a 
douah of a dozen tents. Apparently none of its 
inhabitants had yet got sight of me. 

Hastening at once to my heirie, and mount- 
ing him, we took our course through a hollow 
between tlie hills, and debouched on the other 
side, in full view of the douah. According to 
the etiquette in such cases, I moved up to 
within thirty or forty rods of the tents, and then 
dismounting, stood motionless until it pleased 
the sheikh of the douah to take some notice of 
my presence. I had not long to wait. In a 
few moments a white-bearded old fellow, in a 
greasy haick, stepped forth from one of the 
tents, and came towards me. When within 
half a dozen yards, he stopped, and after a 
moment's scrutiny saluted me with " Salam 
Ailekom .'" 

'* Ailekom Essalam,^^ 1 replied. 
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"Is it peace ?" he demanded. 
"It is peace," I replied. 
Upon this we advanced towards each other, 
touched our hands together, and then applied 
them to our lips. This" was repeated half a 
dozen times, each time both of us making an 
eSkat to kiss the other's hand, which was mo- 
destly withdrawn, as if the honor was consider- 
ed too great to receive. The courteous contest 
would have lasted a long time, had I not at last 
cut it shore by grasping a portion of his dirty 
haick, and* applying it to my lips. All this 
time there was a rapid interchange of compli- 
mentary questions. 

"Are you well? How are your friends? 
How are all the people of the west ? How 
is our Lord Muley Abderrhaman ?" The last 
questicHi is a compliment that an Arab of the 
western part of the desert seldom fails to pay to 
the emperor of Morocco. A compliment which 
he can well afford to pay, inasmuch as he never 
pays any thing else.'- 

Our greetings over, Sheikh Ali ben Ham- 
madow conducted me to the douah, where I was 
introduced to his sons, and half a dozen other 
men, by the name of Ishmael El Drebbah, or 
Ishmael the marksman. My story was soon 
told. I represented that I belonged to the Beni 
Zebis^ a tribe of Mongearts, in the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Bojador, and that I was Smost 
the only one living of my immediate family, 
wliich had been nearly extirpated in a death 
feud with a family of the Beni Zosh. That 
recently I had taken signal vengeance for the 
death of my relatives, by murdering my chief 
enemy with two of his wives and three of his 
children, besides kiUing several camels, and 
maiming a slave belonging to his brother, 
and firing several stacks of barley, the property 
of his cousin ; and that to avoid the fury of his 
friends, I had taken my heirie and fled. 

Sheikh Ali complimented me upon the vir- 
tuous resolution and courage thus displayed, 
and invited me, with many protestations of un- 
dying friendship, to make his tent my home. 
He informed me that the country was called 
the Waddi Messir, and that it contained nume- 
rous douahs, inhabited by the members of his 
tribe — ^the Beni Haerb. I also gathered from 
the conversation of those around, that my en- 
tertainer was both a sharife and a hadji, that is, 
one claiming descent from the prophet, and one 
who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca. Upon 
the whole, I rather Imed his appearance ; but 
there was something exceedingly repulsive and 
sinister in the manners and appearance of his 
sons, and other relations. 

At niffht All's wives presented us with a 
large disTi of cooscoosoo. With a " Bishmalldh 
errachman errachman ! " — ^In the name of God, 
all powerful and merciful ! — I thrust in my 
hand and made a hearty meal. ^^Elhamed lilah /" 
i— God be praised ! — J exclaimed, finishing, and 
throwing myself upon the ground just within 
the edge of the tent, but in such a situation 
that I could command a good view outside. 
In a few minutes my eyes closed in a pretended 
sleep. A number of suspicious circumstances. 



which it is needless to particularize, now occur- 
red to convince me that some of the Arabs, with 
Hassan, the Sheikh's oldest son at their head, 
were plotting mischief. Until late at night, 
my weary and anxious watch was kept, up ; at 
last all was still, and slumber was about settling, 
with its heavy weight, upon my eyelids, when 
my attention was aroused by a slight rustling 
movemeit close to the edge of the curtain 
dividing the tent. It was so dark that the bo- 
dies of Ali and several of his sons,Vho were 
stretched around in the same apartment, could 
not be distinguished ; but my ears were so 
close to the curtain, that it was easy to perceive 
that it had been raised, and that somebody was 
creeping from beneath. Cautiously, and with- 
out the least noise, my knife was drawn from 
its sheath, and held in my right hand, while my 
left was outstretched upon the ground towards 
the raised curtain. Slowly the moving body 
drew itself towards me, stopping often ; and 
although the distance from the curtain to me 
was not more than three or four feet, taking at 
least twenty minutes to creep it. Imagine my 
anxiety and suspense. At last a hand was laid 
upon my arm, and passing downwards, my 
hand was gently grasped by a set of small fat 
fingers, that, it was plain enough, belonged to 
no man; and which, upon second thoughts, 
were clearly referable to no woman about the 
encampment, except to All's youngest wife. A 
prompt attack ! thought I, recollecting several 
amiable glances which the young Arab beauty 
had bestowed upon me. But I was doing the 
benevolent Mrs. Ali, in my thought, a great 
injustice. 

A gentie pressure of my hand, as if to see 
whether I were awake, was returned on my part, 
and was followed by a low " Hish !" and my 
visitor reached forward, so as to bring her mouth 
close to my ear. 

" Listen," she said, " but don't speak. You 
are in great danger. Hassan and nis brothers 
have resolved to murder you. There are but 
two ways in which you can escape ; take your 
choice. You must give your heirie to Ali, and 
your gun to Hassan, and all will be well. If 
you won't, you must stay by the tent until I 
get a chance to drive your dromedary up into 
the gorge of the hills, and when I give you the 
signal you must wander towards him, and with- 
out losing an instant, mount and be off. Hish i 
Don't speak." 

Forbidden to speak, it was yet necessary to 
make my visitor some acknowledgment of her 
kindness. Her lips were in tempting proxi- 
mity — I recollected that they were smooth and 
pouting, an4 inclosed a row of pearly teeth — 
so turning my head, I brought my own lips 
smartly in contact with them. A stinging slap 
in the face, and then a sound like a suppressed 
laugh, and a parting squeeze of the hand, 
showed that Mrs. Ali, while she could resent 
any thing of impertinence in the kiss, was not 
wholly insensible to its propriety as a token of 
gratitude, and an expression of my perfect 
comprehension of her plans. In the morning 
it was pleasant to find, from her good-natured 
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smile, that the rather ill-timed compliment, upon 
the whole, had not been taken amiss. 

The loud voice of old All, in the Muezzin's 
usual form of invocation, resounded through the 
douah, calling the faithful to morning prayer. 
After which, I arose, stepped forward in front 
of the tent, and speaking to Ali in a loud tone, 
invited him and all within hearing to listen to 
me. I then commenced — addressing, my dis- 
course chiefly to Ali. I observed Umt " hos- 
pitality to the stranger was the great virtue of 
the Arab character ; that it was enjoined by the 
Koran, and universally practised and esteemed, 
except by unbelievers and idolaters. That the 
life and property of one to whom we were oflfer- 
ing the rights of hospitality was, and ought to 
be, held sacred." 

To this proposition Sheikh Ali audibly as- 
sented, while Hassan and his companions looked 
on, with increasing marks of surprise. 

"Now you must know that, here in your 
family, there has been formed a determination 
to violate my rights, and to disgrace the char- 
acter of the true believer. You need not ask 
me how I know it ; I am a learned man, a 
doctor — a Tibib — El Hackem, I know the 
secrets of the earth and the air, and should I 
not know such a thing as this ? I do not accuse 
you, but I ask you how will Allah look upon 
the man who violates his law by the murder of 
a guest ? " 

" It shall not be," said the old man, jumping 
to his feet, and striking his staff violently on 
the ground. "It shall not be. Am I not 
master here ? I say it shall not be." 

" I know it," I replied, " it shall not be ; I 
have not spoken of it, so much for my sake as 
for yours. I need not explain how the plot 
must have failed, but I will show you how Allah 
was prepared to punish the crime, had it been 
consummated. Listen to me, and mark how 
wonderful are the ways of God, and what risks 
we run when we deviate in the slightest degree 
from the plain track of the law ! Your best 
heirie is lame — I can cure him. If I had been 
murdered last night, you would never have 
ridden him again. Your brother is sick — ^I am 
a Tibib — with the blessing of Allah I can cure 
him — without my skill he will soon die. But 
listen still further ! Listen, and open your eyes 
with wonder at your stupidity, and God's good- 
ness. My gun and camel, and this old haick, 
are all the property that could be got by taking 
my life, while with me would have perished the 
knowledge of the spot in the desert, where lie, 
overwhelmed with the sands, the richly laden 
camels of a kaffila from Teffilet. You would 
have robbed a poor man, and at the same time 
have destroyed, the only guide to wealth that 
will make your family the richest in the 
desert." 

This announcement caused an immense sen- 
sation. The Arabs jumped to their feet, and 
crowded arou'hd me, each one protesting that I 
was the best fellow in the world — that I was 
their friend and guest, and that they never had 
an idea of harming a hair of my head. Old 
Ali embraced me several times, and even the 



truculent lout, Hassan, had the impudence to 
offer me his hand, and to swear by every hair 
in the tail of Mohammed's camd, that my life, 
in his eyes, was more sacred than his own ! It 
was not my policy to push matters too far ; sol 
accepted Hassan's apologies and protestations, 
with an intimation of the possibility of having 
mistaken his intentions ; but to all questions as 
to the locality of the buried caravan, I refused 
to reply until all was ready for a start, when I 
would show them the way. The whole order- 
ing of the business I at once took upon myself, 
with the purpose of establishing, as far as pos- 
sible, habits of command and obedience, which 
might be available at some future time. A 
strong power is frequently built up on a series 
of small and opportune demands and submis- 
sions. The first links are so silently and 
smoothly forged as to excite no observatioD, 
until, at last, compliance becomes a stringent 
custom, and exaction, oppression and tyranny, 
a right. 

At night, the camels having been watered, 
and every thing prepared, we set out — crossing 
through the hills, and striking out into the 
flinty plain on the other side. Our party con- 
sisted of twenty men, and ten or twelve camels. 
Ali, Hassan and myself, were mounted upon 
horses — ^They were truly gallant animals — ^not 
to the eye, for they were nothing but animated 
skeletons — but their speed ana bottom were 
wonderful, and they were even able to go two 
or three days without drink. Hadji Ali loudly 
vaunted their qualities, assuring me that they 
were of the pure Wood of the Frajiye — ^the best 
family of the Koheije in Yemen — ^and that he 
could produce their pedigree for more than two 
thousand years. " But know, oh ! my worthy 
friend Ishmael, that dear to me as is the animal 
you bestride, if thy report of the kaffila prove 
true, he is yours. I will pluck him from my 
eyes, I will tear him from my heart. Thou 
shalt have Ayoiz/i." 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

The buried caravan.— Moving a douah.— A feast.— A con- 
versazione.— The wells of Boulag.— Schools and scholars. 
—Arts and artisans.— A Tibb.— Epaosdopathy. — Story- 
telling. -Music— The song of the Bedouin.— Fears and 
doubts. 

I NEED not dwell upon our expedition. Suffice 
it to say that it was quite successful. We found 
the camels as I had left them, and, upon a close 
search of the country, discovered half a dozen 
more, with tlieir valuable loads, and in several 
instances the remains of their unfortunate 
masters. After an absence of twenty days we 
returned to Waddi Messir, bearing with us an 
amount of wealth that more than realized the 
expectations my report had excited. 

Shortly aftqr this, the water of the wells be- 
ginning to fail, it was resolved to break up the 
douah, and remove to the well of Boulag, about 
forty miles to the northwest, and not far from 
Toudena, to which town the Arabs proposed to 
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carry their goods for sale, to the salt traders 
going south. With wonderful despatch the 
tents were struck, and, with the household 
utensils, packed upon the camels. The goats 
were collected and driven ahead, preced^ by 
Ali and myself on horses. A long train of 
camels, some of them piled up witn women 
, and children, followed the goats, and a party of 
• five or six horsemen brought up the rear. We 
encountered several douahs, by whose inhabit- 
ants we were politely greeted, and, in several 
instances, hospitably entertained. On the third 
night we fell in with a family, en route, like 
ourselves. We encamped together, and having 
purchased two kids, and a sack of rice, I issued 
a general invitation to a feast. My wishes 
were admirably seconded in the department of 
the cuisine, by young Mrs. Ali, and in two or 
three hours after sunset, the senses of my dark, 
dirty, and hungry guests, were delighted with 
several dishes of smoking pilaw. " Bishmilla /" 
I exclaimed, " in the name of God fall to," and 
upon the word, at least forty hands were plunged 
simultaneously into the smoking messes. An 
exhibition of manual and mandible dexterity 
followed, which lasted about fifteen minutes, 
when repeated exclamations of " Thank God !" 
and "Glory to his Prophet!" indicated that 
there were limits to the capacity of even an 
Arab's stomach. Grenerally, the Bedouin is 
extremely abstemious; but occasionally, and 
especially when he can gratify his appetite at 
another man's expense, he will demonstrate the 
possession of a talent for gourmandise that 
would comport with the umbilical expansion of 
a Samoied, or an Esquimaux, but which one 
would hardly expect to find within that spare 
and attenuated frame in which it lies, most of 
the time, in abeyance. 

After supper pipes were produced and passed 
around, and the conversation became general 
and animated. The subject of horses and 
camels was discussed — the state of the markets 
at Sweirah and Timbuctoo was introduced, with 
the rate of a camels' freight across the desert, 
and the prices paid for protection through the 
difierent tribes. Several stories of family feuds, 
and among them the one that I had invented, 
were told. These were received with applause 
in proportion to the atrociousness of the re- 
venge. It being a subject of regret, that there 
was no profess^ story-teller present, I volun- 
teered to give them the story of Aladdin and 
his lamp. My offer was received with a round 
of compliments, which, upon the conclusion of 
the story, were renewed. " Bishmilla ! what 
a man is he ! what generosity — what courage 
—what wit. He feasts our bodies and souls. 
He tickles our hearts, as well as our stomachs. 
His story is fit sauce to his feast, and his feast 
was worthy of a king." 

It was five x3r six days before we reacted the 
well of Boulag, which we found already sur- 
rounded by several families, but there was water 
enough for all, and our tents were erected 
witiiout any objections from the first comers, 
who were all either relations or friends. We 
were now a large and formidable party, con- 



sisting of at least two hundred men, and num- 
bering a hundred horses, full five hundred 
camels, and a goodly number of goats. The 
women and children were in fair proportion. 
For the latter there was a regular school, where 
they were taught to read the Koran. The plan 
of instruction consisted in practising, simulta- 
neously, in their loudest voices, a portion of the 
sacred book, written on a board. It was not a 
httle amusing to see fifty or sixty boys squatted 
upon the ground, each one with his board, and ' 
all of them violently working their bodies back- 
wards and forwards, as if upon the industrious 
flexure of their vertebral articulations depended 
the proper articulations of their words. 

I was not a httle surprised to see so many 
artisans in full employment. A number of 
weavers were daily engaged in turning into 
cloth the yam of camel and goats' hair spun by 
the women. Saddle and bridle-makers were 
busy with harness for horses and camels. 
Blacksmiths had enough to do in furnishing 
bits and shoes. The latter were excepdingly 
skilful : with a small charcoal fire, and a bellows 
made of a couple of bladders, they contrived to 
do very difllcult work, with neatness and de- 
spatch. There were even jewellers, who ex- 
hibited no small degree of taste and dexterity 
in the manufacture of gold and silver rings, 
ornaments for the hair, and studs for headstalls 
and reins. 

It soon became known that I was a Tibib, 
and the fame of the cure effected in the case of 
Hadji All's brother, brought me repeated appli- 
cations for medical advice. As the cases 
where my medical skill was invoked were, 
mostly, either imaginary or such as required 
time, the expectant plan, luckily, inasmuch as 
there were few or no medicines to be had, was 
the true plan ; but instead of the bread pills of 
the allopath, or what is the same thing, the in- 
finitesimal doses of the homoeopath, my usual 
prescription was a written charm. It was won- 
derful, the success that attended my practice. 
Pity it is that I have not preserved a record of 
my cures, and that I am unable, now, to pre- 
sent a detailed statement of all the pathogno- 
monic signs, and therapeutic indications that 
were met and fulfilled by this one infallible spe- 
cific. Science suffers — and still more bequack- 
ed Christendom suffers — ^for then had the medi- 
cal quidnuncs revelted ill a new system of prac- 
tice with a hard name, and the credulous pub- 
lic had tickled itself for a time, at least, with 
the beauties of epcuBdopathy. A course of 
Koran would have become, perhaps, in time, 
the fashionable alterative, and the writings of 
the Arabian prophet, turned to their true ac- 
count — ^that of an universal panacea — have 
been swallowed throughout Christian lands 
without stirring the bile of a sound orthodox 
faith. 

But it was as a raconteur, rather than a phy- 
sician, that my reputation attained its widest 
range. Fortunately, the Arabian Nights was a 
book that had been a favorite, and my memory 
was chjjged with the whole stock in trade of 
the beautiful Scheherazade. Every evening, 
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when in camp, it was the custom to assemble 
in the centre of the douah, and there, squatted 
in a circle upon the ground, listen to the son^ 
or story, which, however often repeated, seemed 
never to tire. My stories were received with 
particular favor, for the reason that, in addition 
to all the fanciful embellishments of the eastern 
authors, I did "not hesitate to add a few gro- 
tesque inventions and ridiculous exaggerations 
of my own. The fame of our entertainments 
• soon spread, and attracted visitors from the 
other douahs; so that not unfreqnently there 
was an audience of two or three hundred. 
Among these were always three or four good 
singers, with a stock of songs that seemed per- 
fecuy inexhaustible. The singer generally ac- 
companied himself upon a rude guitar, or a 
tambourine, and frequently several instruments 
would join in the chorus. The airs were, 
most of them, exceedingly monotonous, and the 
words and sentiments had hardly more variety. 
Nine-tenths of all the songs were on the sub- 
ject of love, in which were invariably intro- 
duced the horse, the heirie, or some allusion to 
the happy lot of the Bedouin. A few were ex- 
clusively patriotic, and devoted to celebrating 
the pleasures and comforts of the desert, and 
the courage and independence of its inhabit- 
ants. Of these latter, the following may serve 
as a fair specimen : — 



THE SONG OF THE BEDOUIN. 

Like a star peering out through the folds of thick night, 

An oasia gleams 'mid Sahara's drear wilds, 
Dispersing the gloom with its emerald light, 

And cheering the waste with its soil sunny smiles. 
Here the tent often folded, now firmly pitched stands, 

With the voices of childhood the green Waddy rings ; 
The pure water bubbles from 'neath the fierce sands, 

And, loudly exulting, the wild Arab sings. 

" What reck I of all the dull pleasures of town ; 

Of life's feeble joys, crushed and cramped within walls ; 
Of the Mufti's weak laws, or the Kadi's stem frown : 

The bazars, and the baths, or the base trader's stalls ! 
No, alone in the desert, so boundless and wild, 

The pleasures of Freedom the bold Bedouin finds, 
Fierce pleasures, and meet for Sahara's own child. 

Who roams o'er her sands as imcurbed as the winds. 

My camels ard strong, and my heiries are fleet ; 

Ever saddled and ready my * wind-drinker' stands ; 
I call him— he comes, and I vault to the seat, 

Now away, and away o'er the fierce burning sands ! 
With what thrilling delighi do my quick pulses beat, 

As like to some wild flying demon in wrath, 
My gallant steed swallows the ground with his feet, 

And swift as a bird, through the air cleaves his path ! 

Ha! a dark moving object far distant I see ; 

Along the horizon it rushes with speed : 
Come, come, my brave courser, my trust is in thee— 

That ostrich shall honor thy blood and thy breed. 
We near him ! We near him ! Ah, laggard, 'tis vain 

That widi rapid feet casting the dusty clouds back, 
In circles wide wheeling, thou scourest the plain, 

For Ayoud, untiring, is close on thy track. 

We near him I We near him !— in vain all his speed, 

In vain all his strength, all his wiles, all his art : 
One more q)ringl one more stride! and the ilender 
jeered 

Is brandished alofl, and flies straight to his heart 
Stately bird of the desert, thy plumage so bright. 

So soft, and so graceful, and light as the air. 
The markets of Sweirah shall fill with delighu 

And in tu Kafl3r lands wreathe the brows oft the fair. 



Why trembles my courser 1 Why snuflTs he the air 1 

why pales the bright sun in the brightness of noon t 
'Tis the breath of Azrael— prepare, oh ! prepare, 

For the poisonous blast of the parple simoon ! 
Down, down in the dust, and hold tightly the breath, 

Till the dark desert demon has fiercely swept past — 
He ha^ gone— he has gone— the dread angel of death 

Has flown on the wmgs of the hot scorching blast. 

To horse ! now, to horse ' Mount, mouut, every man ! 
Send the word through the tribes with the speed of the 

The merchants of Houssah, TombUte and Soudan, 
With their rich laden camels are heaving in sight. 

Behind the dark sand-hills we quietly sit : 
Hush ! Hush !— not a whisper,— now, now we're away 1 

With the blood on our rowels, and foam on the bit, 
With a rush like the Siroc we dash on our prey. 

At the gleam of our spear-points the battle is won : 

The brave who resist are borne earthward and slain ; 
The cowards are scattered like mists by the sun. 

And their bales of rich merchandise cumber the plain. 
There are cottons of NyfTe, and cloths of Bomou, 

The jelib, the haick, tne barnouse and kaft4n, 
Rings, anklets, and bracelets from famed Sackatoo, 

And jewels, and ingots from golden Soudan. 

Now, glorv to Allah ! who sends us the prize ; 

To Allan, unstinting, who loads us with spoil : 
Unto Him, who each want of his children supplies, 

And rewards thus so freely their faith and their toil 
And to him, who is seated at Allah's right hand, 

To God's holy Prophet let all glory be : 
And glory, oh ! glory thou dear desert land : 

For thv joys, though they're few, are the joys of the 
free.". 



My skill as a marksman contributed not a 
little to the consideration and influence that I 
was acquiring; with this disadvantage, how- 
ever, that it excited more jealousy and envy 
than my other accomplishments, and gave me 
two or three strong personal enemies. Among 
these, the principal one was the truculent Has- 
san, son of Ali. 

A source of considerable anxiety was the 
constant apprehension of the appearance among 
us of some one of the family of my old mas- 
ters, by whom my person might be recognized 
as that of the fugitive slave. The dread of 
such a misadventure compelled me to the pre- 
caution of scrutinizing any new-comers before 
showing myself, while it very much interfered 
with the pleasures and comforts o( my situa- 
tion, and very much strengthened my deter- 
mination to avail myself of the first opportunity 
of returning to civilized life. Sometimes, how- 
ever, I had a mind to set out for the south, and 
visit the negro countries, and even attempt pen- 
etrating the Djebel Kumri — ^the Arabic name 
for the Mountains of the Moon — and seeking 
among the transmontane table-lands of that 
mysterious chain, the native land of Kaloolah. 
On the one side, there was the strong desire to 
revisit old friends, and old haunts ; an intense 
curiosity as to what had taken place during ray 
absence ; a wish to relieve the anxiety that I 
knew must be felt respecting me ; and a dispo- 
sition to relate to sjrmpathising ears the curious 
adventures that I had encountered ; on the 
other hand was the unquenched thirst for ad- 
venture ; the glitttering allurements of a ierra 
incognita ; the ambition of being the means of 
solving some of the great geographical prob- 
lems which had for so long a time excited the 
interest of the scientific world : and more than 
all, the hope of again seeing Kaloolah, whose 
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image neither shipwreck, nor slavery, nor the 
fierce storms, nor the, wild freedom and excite- 
ment of the desert had banished from my mind. 
It was thus, halting between two opinions, 
that I remained three or four months at the well 
of Boolag, little dreaming that circumstances 
were maturing that womd turn the scale in 
favor of the south, and leave country, home, 
and kindred dangling in the distant perspective. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

The Timbuctoo kaffila.— The camp in anns.— Sheikh 
Mahmoud Eben Doud Skein.— A display of horseman- 
ship.— Preparations to attack the kaffila.— The Lab el 
Barode.— The ambuscade.- Debouching from the sand- 
hills.— The attack.— The bivouac— Astrology and its 
truths.— A happy rencontre.— Kaloolah's s^ory.— >Iennie. 
— ^Timbuctoo. 

One day the news arrived in camp, ihat a 
caravan from Timbuctoo was attempting the 
direct northern route, without having made the 
usual terms with the leading men of our tribe. 
As this was the caravan mat I had been so 
anxiously expecting, it was not a little dis- 
appointment to learn, that owing to the fool 
hardiness of its conductors, who believed that 
the oasis of the Messir had been deserted for 
the valleys of Hareb, and the plains of Tuat, 
the expedition would certainly fail; and that, 
instead of having an opportunity of joining the 
kaffila, I should probably see it attacked and 
plundered — a catastrophe that might have been 
easily prevented, by tiie payment of the usual 
tolls to the wild masters of the country through 
which it had to pass. 

" To horse ! to horse !*' was the word that 
passed from one extremity of the oasis to the 
other, with the rapidity of the wind. Each 

freen Waddy, from a distance around of a 
undred miles, poured forth its horsemen ; all 
rushing with the instinctive eagerness of the 
Ishmaelite, at the first intimation of spoil. The 
rendezvous was appointed at Boulag, and when 
all were collecteJi, we numbered over four 
hundred mounted men. The whole under the 
command of Sheikh Mahmoud Eben Doud 
Skein, the acknowledged sefior chief of the 
whole tribe. 

The Sheikh, a little withered fellow, was 
nearly ninety years of age, but he sat his horse 
with the grace and vigor of early manhood, and 
evinced an uncommon degree of vivacity and 
energy in all his movements. The first day of 
his arrival he dashed into the encampment, with 
a few followers, at full speed ; checked his horse 
instantaneously, bringing his haunches almost 
to the ground, and then forcing him to perform 
a numSer of lofty croupades, marked upon his 
sides with the points of the heavy iron spurs the 
initial letters of the Mohammedan confession of 
faith. Jumping from his horse, the old fellow 
seated himself upon the ground, and quietly 
enjoyed the expressions of admiration which 
his performance called forth. His orders were 
given with promptness and precision. Scouts 
were dispatched to watch the movements of 



the kaffila, which was struggling along at the 
slow pace of the loaded camel; and, in the 
mean time arrangements were made to meet 
our prey at the well of the Waddy el bahr nUe, 
or the valley of the dry river, which was about 
three days' journey to the southwest. 

Besides Mahmoud, there were several other 
Sheikhs of nearly equal authority; the most 
active of whom was Kaid Hassan Ibin Salech 
el Achmer, Sidi Achmed iben Ali el Hammr el 
Sehare, and Hamed iben Omar el Busroche. 
The last was particularly celebrated in the Lab 
el Barode, a game of which the Arabs are ex- 
travagantly fond. It consists in several horse- 
men placing themselves in a line abreast, and 
dashing forward for a few rods, aU the while 
twirling their muskets in the air, and sometimes 
throwing them up and catching them with great 
dexterity. At the end of the course the horses are 
instantaneously checked, the muskets" brought 
down and fired over the head of the crouching 
steed, the animal recovered with a single demi- 
volt, wheeled and walked slowly back to the 
starting point. 

At length all our preparations having been 
completed, and having obtained accurate infor- 
mation of the movements of the kaflMa, we set 
out, and in three days, without any adventure of 
interest, reached^the banks of the rocky ravine, 
where we proposed to conceal ourselves. " Next 
day we remained, quietly couching among the 
sand-hills, bordering a flinty plain of several 
miles in extent — the hot sun beating down upon 
our unsheltered heads, and occasional eddies of 
impalpable dust, making respiration, which, in 
a pure air is decidely the most pleasing function 
of the body, a positive misery. A few dates, 
equally shared between man and steed, and a 
single sip of water, afforded the only refresh- 
ment that my hardened and abstemious com- 
panions required. For myself, anxiety for the 
doomed caravan wholly occupied my mind, but 
none of the numerous plans that occurred to 
me seemed to promise any hope of averting 
its fate. It had advanced so far, that even a 
knowledge of its danger would come too late — 
too late to escape, but, perhaps, not too late to 
effect a compromise, ana prevent an attack. 

Seeing no other plan, I had almost made up 
my mind to jump upon Ayoud, and dash out at 
any and all risks, when messengers arrived 
with information that at once excited a com- 
motion in our ranks. Orders were passed to 
mount, and taking up our line of march in an 
oblique direction towards the level' plain we had 
crossed the day before, we slowly and cautiously 
wound among the low sand-drifts. The greatest 
care was taken to conceal our movements, not 
a man was allowed to ascend the rifts, which 
compelled us to make large detours to get round 
them, and in several places orders were passed 
for the men to dismount and lead their horses, 
until a higher cover had been attained. 

The sun was about three hours high when 
we reached a position just at the edge of the 
plain, and where we were protected from view 
by a long rift of sand, and a few irregular rocky 
eminences. By stretching our necks a little, 
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we had a good view of the plain, quite to the 
distant horizon. All eyes were at once directed 
to the left, where, emerging from the sand-hills, 
were to be seen numerous groups of men and 
camels. No order appeared to be preserved in 
their line of march, the different parties strag- 
gling over a space of a quarter of a mile in 
width and nearly two miles in length, with 
wide intervals between the groups. One after 
another, the heavily laden " ships of the desert " 
worked their way out from among the sand-hills 
on to the plains, until at last there appeared an 
almost interminable array of full fifteen hundred 
camels, accompanied by five hundred men, and 
numerous slaves. Slowly the straggling trains 
toiled on towards us, in a course that would 
bring them past our cover at the distance of 
less than a quarter of a mile. Already the 
guides and foremost groups had passed by, and 
from their motions, were evidently about to halt 
for the night, while from the advancing parties 
could be heard the monotonous chant with 
which the Arab encourages the footsteps of his 
weary beast. At this moment the signal was 
given, and, in a solid mass we rushed upon the 
plain, deploying at full speed, as soon as we had 
cleared the sand-hills, into a long line, two deep. 
This manoBuvre was executed with unexpected 
precision. 

About fifty of our men were amfied with 
guns, and these occupied the front rank ; the 
remainder were armed with spears, which, with 
wild shouts were twirled high in the air above 
their heads. ^' Allah Ackhdh ! Allah Ackbali! 
Allah illah Allah ! Rasoul Mohammed Allah /" 
was loudly shouted along the ranks, mingled 
with the strongly aspirated and encouraging 
^^Hah-hah ! H^i-hah /" of the Arabic horseman 
to his steed. , It was easy to perceive, however, 
that amid all the bustle and excitement, there 
was an intentional illustration of the adage, 
" the more haste the less speed," and that, not- 
withstanding our yelling and spurring, we were 
far from charging at our fastest pace. Our 
horses were forced into lofty and violent action, 
while in reality they covered the ground slowly, 
and by this plan the panic was allowed time to 
spreaa, and afforded to many an opportunity of 
flying, who would otherwise have fought in 
sheer desperation. 

The instant our first shout broke upon the 
Btillnes of the plain, the whole kaffila halted m 
consternation. Shouts of fear and rage an- 
swered our battle cry, mingled with the loud 
yells and curses of the camel-drivers, and the 
shrieks of the women and children, who formed 
part of the riches of the caravan. The few 
who were in the van goaded their weary beasts 
into a trot, and press^ onwards, regardless of 
those behind, while those in the rear collected 
their beasts and turned back among the sand- 
hills, from which they had just emerged. Others, 
who were too far advanced to escape, deserted 
their property, and fled wildly on foot across 
the open country, while others stood their 
ground and made what preparations they could 
for resistance. These last, however, were few 
in number, and they had hardly time to uncover 



their long guns or to unsheath their scimetars 
before we were upon them. 

Without combination or order, they could 
ma){e but little resistance, and in a few minutes 
they were all overpowered, disarmed, and com- 
pelled to seat themselves upon the ground, 
while the victors proceeded to collect the spoil. 
The last rays of the short twilight of southern 
latitudes were now illuminating the scene, 
showing with wonderful distinctness the wild 
groups of horsemen, as they galloped about 
after the fugitive camels. In a few moments 
the glowing red was succeeded by the cold gray 
of night, and the Bedouins began to gather in, 
with the animals'' they had captured, leaving 
fully one-half of the scattered caravan to make 
its escape under the friendly cover of the dark- 
ness. It was arranged to bivouac upon the 
spot, and await the light of day for an examin- 
ation of our plunder. The slaves, most of them 
women and children, were placed in the centre, 
around these the loaded camels were made to 
kneel, while outside, and surrounding all, the 
victors stretched themselves upon the ground, 
each one beside his steed, and with his arms 
by his side, ready for use. A guard was sta- 
tioned over the prisoners, and sentinels were 
posted far out on the plain as a precaution 
against attack, although there was but little 
danger to apprehend from the scattered and 
flying fugitives. 

GraduSly, one after the other, the chatterinff 
Bedouins had sunk back upon the ground, and 
wrapping their faces in the folds of their haicks, 
were resigning themselves to rest. The cries 
of the children, and the moans of the women, 
slowly subsided, when they found that their 
captors were not the desert demons with v/hich 
their imaginations had been filled. A few low 
voices in conversation, in the liquid languages 
of the Soudan, rose and fell upon the gentle 
night wind, interrupted, perhaps, now and then, 
by the deep guttural exclamation of an Arabic 
voice, at a restive camel. One of these ani- 
mals exhibited signs of restlessness, and rising 
to his feet, evinced a disposition to press in upon 
the inclosed slaves. Leaving my horse at a 
little distance, securely picketed by a short cord 
and a strong wooden peg driven into the ground, 
I strode forward, and with some little difficulty 
reduced the animal to obedience ; but as he still 
evinced symptoms of disquiet, instead of return- 
ing to my steed I threw myself upon the ground 
at the side of the camel, and between him and 
a closely-hooded figure that I supposed to be 
some female slave of a higher class than the 
other half-naked blacks. 

The noises of the wild bivouac grew less and 
less ; the night wind swept by with a more 
gentle sigh ; the sky was cloudless, and the 
bright stars peered down like angels' eyes, with 
a peculiar earnestness and intentness, and with 
an inquiring expression, as if their wondering 
owners were trying to pry into the Aqq,^ physi- 
cal, and still deeper moral mysteries, of this 
strange world. " Look on ! Look on !" I mut- 
tered, half aloud ; imagination lending plausi- 
bility, for the moment, to the forced conceit. 
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"Look on, ye hosts of sparklers! your pure 
natures must ever find a puzzle in the changing 
and cpmnaingling threads of vice and virtue, 
that make up the web of human life." I gazed 
npward, steadily, in a deep and absorbing reve- 
Ty, and as I gazed the stars seemed to grow 
liighter and larger, and to pour into my soul a 
flood of radiance that slowly etherealized each 
material portion of my frame. He who has 
ever drunk in the spirituahzing influences of 
nature in any of her highest moods, will under- 
stand the sensation with which I gazed, while 
almost a conviction sprang to mind, that some 
truth might yet be found lurking beneath the 
rubbish of rejected astrology. "Bright and 
beautiful beings !" I exclaimed, " it cannot be 
that all the belief respecting your aspects and 
influences, once so firmly and so generally held, 
were utterly vain and untrue. Say, were all 
the dreams and dogmas of astrology, from the 
first, the offspring of ignorance ana chicane, or 
were they the relics of a higher astronomy that 
flourished ere the world grew old? Oh! if 
th^ science were true; and! were but master of 
its arcana, how would I question you ! I would 
make you prophesy of the future, but not until 
you had satisfied me as to the present and the 
past. I would ask you of otner scenes, and 
fkirer lands. I would ask you of friends — and 
above all, I would ask you of Kaloolah — sweet, 
gentle, artless Kaloolah !" 

At this instant I heard my own name pro- 
nounced, in a low, soft tone, but with perfect 
distinctness. " Jonathan Romer !" were the 
words that seemed to float upon the air directly 
above me. I could not but smile at the inten- 
sity of imaginings that could thus so impudently 
attempt an imposition upon my senses ; but at 
the thought, the words came again, and with a 
clearness of enunciation that made me start, 
almost with alarm, lest my senses themselves 
might be joining in the league against my 
reason. " I like to give fancy fair play," said 
I to myself, " but this is carrying ibe joke a 
little too far," and sitting up I gave myself a 
shake, as if to arouse the sleepy understanding 
to a proper watch and ward over the portals of 
the mind. 

** Jon'than Romer !" said the voice, and this 
time in tones that could not be misunderstood 
for the delusions of fancy. " What mystery is 
this ? " said I, starting, and turning towardsthe 
figure that I had taken for a negro slave. " Can 
it be — Kaloolah! Did you call me? Ka- 
loolah !" 

The reclining figure raised itself from the 
ground, and stretcmng forth both arms, whis- 
pered low, but distinctly, " It is I ! — ^Kaloolah. 
Oh! Jon'than!" Her fui^ier words were cut 
short by a choking inspiration, and she would 
have fallen, but I was at ner side, and she buried 
her face in my bosom. 

For some moments we sat without speaking; 
indeed words would have been inaudible amid 
the deafening reverberations of our beating 
hearts. 

I turned back the folds of her head dress, and 
ezp^ed her face to the bright rays of Arcturus, 



who was peering down from the zenith. There 
could be no room for doubt. 'Twas she! 
Kaloolah ! I pressed her closely to my breast 
For a moment she lay, unresisting, in my em- 
brace, and then gendy disengaging herself, she 
drew her hood over her face and sat erect 
Still aU was silence; how long it might have 
lasted, 1 know not, had it not b^n broken by & 
sob, followed by the least faint tinkle of a silvery 
laugh. I caught her hand, and drew her again 
towards me. It was necessary to sit very olose, 
and whisper low, to avoid attracting attention 
from the drowsy slaves, or the more distant, but 
wakeful Bedouins. 

" Tell me, Kaloolah, how is this ? How do I 
find you here — ^in this wild spot, and in such a 
guise ?" 

" I come, as you see — a slave. Such have I 
been almost from the time we parted ; but you, 
Jon'than, how came you here ?" 

" Ah, mine is a long story ; tell me first how 
you came to recognize me, and to call my 
name ?" 

" The heart— the heart, Jon'than, has keen 
senses. 1 saw you as you stood over the 
v/ounded man, and turned aside the swords4hat 
were seeking his life. The idea that it was 
you was too improbable for belief, but the fan- 
cied resemblance made my heart give one bound, 
and then fall cold and dead as a stone. Again, 
when vou came here to the camel, that voice 
roused every thought of you, but I could not, 
for a moment, rejdly believe that it was you. 
After quieting the camel, you threw yourself 
upon the ground, and at last I heard you mut- 
tering words that sounded like English. How 
my heart struggled with its rushing tide ! I 
pronounced your name — an Arab would not 
have noticed the sound — ^you started. I re- 
peated your name; you answered me, you 
called me Kaloolah. Ah, tell me, do I dream, 
or is it all true and real ? Tell me that you are 
Jon'than, that fancy does not deceive me." 

In answer to my questions, Kaloolah now 
related her adventures after leaving Sierra 
Leone. Her story was long and interesting, 
but for reasons, that perhaps the reader is fully 
prepared to appreciate, it must be condensed 
into the fewest possible words. 

Leaving Freetown, the Mandingo kaffila, with 
whom, it will be recollected, Kaloolah and En- 
phadde were to travel, made its way through 
the country of the Timanees. Beyond thi^the 
road became exceeding rough and difficult, 
until they had reached Eassa, where the kaffila 
halted for two or three weeks. Up to this time 
Enphadde'and his sister had travelled without 
much molestation, except from the occasional 
insolent curiosity of the fanatic Foulahs, who, 
however, when assured that the white people 
were not Christians, allowed them to pass with- 
out detention. At Kissa, however, symptoms 
of difficulty began to show themselves. For 
some time they were closely confined, while 
councils were held respecting them. The 
party of Mandingos who had sworn to protect 
them, now deserted them, carrying off a large 
portion of their property, and leaving them to 
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the tender mercies of the rapacious king and 
nobles of Kissa. After much difficulty and 
trouble, Enphadde succeeded at last in pro- 
curing permission to set out on his journey for 
Tim6. Two surly Foulah guides were obtained, 
by whom the travellers were conducted to a 
small village nearly four days' journey beyond 
Kissa. The village was situated upon the 
banks of a pleasant stream, and consisted of 
about thirty mud huts, affording acconunodation 
to f" pastoral and inoffensive people. The ap- 
pearance of the travellers excited no little sur- 
prise, but they were received with kindness and 
hospitality. A hut was assigned them on the 
bauKS of the river, and provisions supplied 
them in abjundance. 

In the evening Enphadde was sent for, to visit 
the chief of the village. During his absence, 
Kaloolah, allured by the beauty of the night 
and the rippling of the water, stepped from the 
door of the hut to the edge of the stream. For 
some minutes she stood gazing in a deep revery 
upon the bosom of the starlit water, when she 
was suddenly seized from behind — a cotton 
paigne thrown over her head and twisted almost 
to suffocation. Her hands and feet were then 
tied together, when she was lifted up, carried a 
short distance down the stream, and deposited 
in a canoe. In a short time the canoe stopped, 
the muffler was taken from her face, her. limbs 
freed, and with a rough grasp upon her shoul- 
der, she was forced forward at a rapid pace 
through a tortuous and tangled forest path. 
About midnight they arrived within sight of a 
fire, kindled at the Iwise of an impending rock. 
Here they found a party of four females, re- 
cently captured, and in the course of the night 
were joined by two more of the slave-huntmg 

fang, who brought with them a boy of about 
ve years of. age. 

Before daylight the whole party set out at a 
rapid pace in a direction nearly due north. For 
twenty days they continued their journey, barely 
stopping for sleep and meals, and carefullv avoid- 
ing several villages, that Kalooldi coulcf see in 
the distance on either hand. Several times they 
encountered bands of travellers and wild beasts, 
but met with no molestation from either. At 
last they reached a 4arge and populous town, 
which proved to be an extensive slave-mart. 
Here the females were exposed for sale — the 
blacks readily finding purchasers, but the white- 
ness of Kaloolah's skin, and her slender figure, 
worn down by her long and fatiguing journey, 
were deemed objections, and it was some time 
before a purchaser could be found. At last, 
however, she was bought by a Madengo mer- 
chant, who was about to start with a number of 
slaves for the great city of Jennie, on the Niger. 
In this large and flourishing city Kaloolah 
remained for about a year as a slave in the 
house of Hamadow Kinka, »a rich Foulah, a 
relative of King Sego Ahmadow, and a devout 
believer. Not content with performing the 
duties enjoined by the Koran, this pious Mus- 
sulman, in his reverence for the words of the 
sacred book had bowed in humble submission to 
its less stringent suggestions. Witk him, per- 



missions were recommendations; recommen- 
dations commands, and four wives in conse* 
quence rivalled each other in their attempts at 
his domestic felicity. To one of th^ ladies 
Kaloolah was particularly assigned, but the 
repugnance she evinced to the duties proposed 
to her, soon reduced her from the light, but dis- 
gusting offices of lady's maid, to the more 
fetiguing, but dignified labor of the household 
drudge. 

To assist at the toilet of civilized beauty ; t5 
adjust the graceful drapery ; to tint, with the 
hues of health, the delicate cheek ; or to braid 
the glossy ringlet, is an employment that, io 
numberless instances which might be mentioned, 
fairies, and queens, and illustrious ladies of all 
ranks have condescended to, without derogation 
to their dignity and grace : but to perform the 
like offices for an Ethiopian belle ; to rub in 
the rancid mutton-tallow and palm-oil, with 
which her whole person has to be anointed ; to 
drape her reeking form in dingy and unctuous 
finery ; or to wield the fan for hours over hef 
heavy post prandial slumbers, is a very different 
matter. Tne tr^uth of this observation will ex- 
plain the feeling of pleasure with which I found 
that Kaloolah had chosen the hard lot of an 
out-door slave; and excuse the particularity 
with which I take leave to state, that her chief 
employment was to bring water in a calabash 
for domestic purposes from the river, and that 
she never assisted in anointing or abluting 
either of the obese beauties of Kaid Kinka's 
harem. 

It happened that in her visits to the river, 
Kaloolah^s appearance attracted the attention of 
an old Moor from Morocco, who had crossed 
the desert to Timbuctoo on a trading specula* 
tion, and thence had pushed on up the Niger to 
Jennie. He was now about to return, and 
after making some inquiries, proposed to Kinka 
to purchase her with the intention of taking 
her home with him, where her white skin 
would be no objection, and her peculiar beauty 
would be better appreciated. " Who knows," 
thought the old speculator, " but that she may 
find favor in the eyes of Muly Addarrhaman 
himself, and if so, she will prove one of the 
best bargains that I have yet made." 

In a few days after this change of masters, 
Kaloolah and the Moor embarked in one of the 
large boats, employed upon the river for the 
famed city of Timbuctoo. There were forty 
or fifty other slaves, with a dozen or more negro 
and Moorish traders, besides a crew of fifteen 
or twenty men, and a heavy cargo of rice, 
millet, butter, honey, onions, pistachios, colat- 
nuts, preserved fruits, and manufactured stuffs. 

Witliout incident, except the forcible exaction 
of tribute by a party of Tuarics, the travellers 
reached, after a voyage of a month, a small 
village, and landinffj proceeded over fields of 
sand, about an hour's journey to the great city 
of Timbuctoo. During her short^ residence in 
this city Kaloolah was closely housed, so that 
she had hardly an opportunity of making a^y 
observations as to the size or general appear- 
ance of the town. She noticed only that the 
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streets were narrow ; the houses low, mostly 
of one story ; that the city appeared to stand in 
a plain of sand, and that it had no walls. Ten 
days ai • her arrival, her master announced 
that a caravan was ready to start, and that she 
must prepare for a journey across the great 
desert. But little preparation on her part was 
necessary, her whole wardrobe consisting of a 
long, loose cotton robe, a cotton kerchief tied 
around the head, and falling over the face like 
a veil, and a thick woollen haick in which, at 
pleasure, she could wrap herself from the fierce 
rays of the sun, or the keen airs of the night. 
As her beauty was the . chief subject of the 
speculation, it of course was for the interest of 
her master to treat her with kindness, and to 
afford her all possible comforts in her wearisome 
and fatiguing journey. A matting of coarse 
wool was provided for her repose at night, and 
the large pannier in which she rode was so 
stitfTed and slung, as to render comparatively 
easy the heavy paces of the camel. 

In six days the cavern halted at El Aroun, a 
town in the midst of the desert. Here it rested 
about a week, when it resumed its march, and 
tdliog on from well to well, a weary journey of 
twenty days, had at last fallen into the ambus- 
cade, w^hich the attempt to avoid the usual tri- 
bute had provoked. For a second time, under 
circumstances of peculiar interest, at least to 
as, Kaloolah had been thrown, as it were, into 
my arms. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Kaloolah and Jonathan en route.— A dissatisfied Arab.— 
rWsods for flight. — Unrequited affection.— Buried stores. 
— ^Hurrah for Framazugda !— Pillars of sand.— The 
mirage. — The Fata Morgana.— A party of travellers. — 
A. cup of tea. — Hahnemann and homoeopathy. 

It was about a week after the events described 
in the last chapter, that two travellers might 
have been seen en route across the yellow plain, 
MUowed by arenulous waves, that, sun-tipped 
by the level light, glowed coppery and cjirbun- 
colar as the noses of a bivouac of gigantic Bac- 
chuses. Both were mounted upon camels. 
One, perched upon his high and narrow saddle, 
with his feet upon the animal's neck, after the 
usual manner of " camelestrians." The other 
seated in a pannier, which was balanced by a 
weight of provisions, water and baggage. The 
difference in position would at once Imve indi- 
cated the difference of sex, and it needed not 
the gun, slung across his back, and only partial- 
ly concealed by the folds of his haick — or the 
long, slender spear, serving also as a goad for 
his companion s beast — ^to enable any one to 
pronounce as to the respective gender of the 
parties. 

Of course the reader understands that the 
two were no other than Kaloolah and myself; 
and it is unnecessary, therefore, to stop longer 
than to explain that it was the enmity of Hassan, 



and the jealousy of Mrs. Ali, that had caused 
our precipitate flight. Upon the division of the 
spoil, on the morning after our attack upon the 
caravan, Kaloolah had been assigned, by lot, to 
an old Arab, who, satiated with the pleasures, 
yet hardly inured to the pains, of a well-stocked 
harem — and, withal, having certain no^ons of 
female loveliness, to which Kaloolah's classic 
features and slender figure did not conform — 
was exceedingly chagrined at the turn of for- 
tune, which threatened to throw into the wrang- 
ling elements of his domestic felicity a feminine 
superfluity — or, as he expressed it, "another 
tongue in his tent" 

" Bishmallah /" he exclaimed ; " Grod is great ! 
— ^but this is a small thing ! She is not a man ; 
she is not a black -j'she cannot work ; but won't 
she eat and talk ! They all eat and talk. I take 
a club sometimes and Knock them down ; beat 
them ; break their bones ; but they still eat and 
talk ! God's will be done ; but it is too much ! 
To put such a thjng upon me for my share ! 
She is good for nothing : I cannot sell her !" 

" Yes, you can," said I. " I will give you 
these lobes'^ — showing him three or four cotton 
garments, which had fallen to me as my share 
of the spoil. 

The old fellow eagerly accepted the offer; 
and the bargain was concluded, with all legal 
forms, just as Hassan interfered with a higher 
offer ; but he was too late. 

Upon returning to the douah, at Boulag, I 
purchased a small tent for Kaloolah, to which 
she closely confined herself, in order to escape 
the insult, and even violence, to which sh^ was 
liable on account of her white skin, and her ig- 
norance of the dogmas and forms of the Mo- 
hammedan religion. Nothing, however, could 
save her from a great deal of annoyance and 
discomfort. In aldition to this, there was the 
settled enmity of my old enemy, Hassan, with 
whom I had already had several altercations ; 
and who, as was frequently intimated to me by 
several of his friends, and even by old Ali him- 
self, only waited a convenient opportunity of 
carrying his designs against me into execution, 
without danger to himself. In my case — a 
stranger, without relations — ^there was no blood- 
avenger to fear, and nothing but a wholesome 
respect for my personal prowess held his hand 
from immediate attack. Such a state of things 
was far from pleasant ; not that I had the least 
fear of the fellow — for a constant reliance upon 
my own personal resources had almost extin- 
guished tne feeUng — but tlie uncertainty as to 
3ie time of his intended attempt, was exceeding- 
ly annoying. The necessity of keeping a vigi- 
lant watch was exhausting in the extreme. 
But little refreshing is sleep when the head is 
pillowed upon pistols, and the hand relaxes not 
its grasp upon the yataghan. Had it not been 
for Kaloolah, the temptation would have been 
almost irresistible to settle the doubt, by pro- 
voking a rencontre, and deciding the question, 
as to his life or mine, upon the spot. As it was, 
however, prudence dictated an immediate flight 
— a course that was still further indicated by 
the sudden and distressing development of love, 
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and its common attendant, jealousy, in the 
bosom of the young wife of Ali. Truth, n©t 
vanity, induces me to mention my unintended 
conquest. Respect for the sex, however, and 
a sentiment of gentlemanly delicacy, which the 
reader will appreciate, prevents me from dwell- 
ing upon the story at lenffth. It was wrong, 
imdoubtedly, in Seffna, to love any otiier than 
her old, rugose-faced, white-bearded husband ; 
but it is not for me to blame her. One thinff, 
however, in her conduct can hardly be excused. 
True, I might have treated her affection with 
more tenderness; I might have nursed the 
gentle flowers of passion, instead of turning 
away from their fragrance; I might have re- 
sponded to that " yearning of the soul for sym- 
pathy" — have relieved, with the food of love, 
" the mighty hunger of the heart :" but all this 
and more that I might have done, but did not 
do, gave her no right to throw stones at 
Kaloolah. 

These last — ^the stones I mean— -could be re- 
ceived only as an intimation that it was best to 
take our departure at once, and as I had made 
all preparations — having bartered Ayoud for a 
heirie, which although far inferior to my own, 
was still a good traveller, and having provided 
a store of provisions and water — we silently 
left the douah just after nightfall, and proceed- 
ing to where I had stationed the camels, mount- 
ed and set out with our faces towards the south. 

The rising sun found us many miles from 
Boulag, and not far distant from the range of 
hills where I had first come upon the douah of 
Sidi Hadji Ali. It will be recollected that in a 
small hollow of the desert-plain, stretching off 
from the base of the hiUs, was deposited the 
greater portion of the treasure that I had selected 
from the lading of the dead camel, and a slight 
deviation from our true course, brought us into 
the immediate neighborhood of the spot. Still 
it required a close observation, and an attentive 
comparison of the salient points, if sahent they 
could be called, when all but the distant hill-tops 
was nearly unvarying uniformity, to hit upon 
the exact place, and it was not until the sun 
was several hours high, that we directed the 
steps of our camels down the sides of the fa- 
miliar looking depression. 

Making the camels kneel, so that we were 
secure from observation, while Kaloolah kept 
watch upon the edge of the hollow, J turned to, 
and with the blade of my spear soon succeeded, 
much to my satisfaction, in disclosing the buried 
package. Upon examining the powder, pistols, 
and other articles, they were found umnjured 
by their temporary inhumation, and after re- 
plenishing my flask and pouch with the muni- 
tions of war, I remade the package, and placed 
it upon the back of my heirie with a sentiment 
of confidence in fortune that was peculiarly re- 
freshing. I knew that the fickle goddess had 
a strong liking for me, but should she attempt 
to play any of her coquettish tricks, had I not 
the means, and the will to compel her favors. 
" Yea. verily," thought I to myself, " I will woo 
her as the heroes of Valhalla wooed their brides, 
Bword in hand, with the stem word, and the 



strong arm! Am I not rich and well arme 
and ready to buy, or fight my way through t! 
darkest portions of the Ethiopian world ? Wh 
more can I ask ? Hurrah for Framazugda 

"Hurrah for Framazugda!" said Kaloola 
repeating the exclamation that had unconsciou 
ly escaped me, and at the same time thrustir 
her tiny hand from the folds of her haick, ai 
waving it with inimitable grace. 

There is nothing more mscinating in femaJ 
manner to many temperaments, than that con 
pound expression of tenderness, interest, an 
mirth, expressed, though but poorly, by th 
term " archness." When founded in a delicat 
appreciation of the ludicrous, yet modified, an 
accompanied by a deep sympathy with th 
sentiments to which it is a "response, it goes a 
once to the core of the heart. The proiides 
man bows without a murmur to the implic( 
superiority; the most sensitive man feari^no 
the gentle smile, or laugh, when accomp&iec 
by the eager eye, or the blushing cheek. 

" You laugh at me, Kaloolah," said I, " bal 
I will show you that mme is no idle boast. 
You shall once mor6 see the flowers and the 
fields of Framazugda." 

" I am certain of it, Jon'than, or else I could 
not laugh." 

" And why are you certain ?" 

" Because you promise it What you under- 
take you will accomplish. What you promise 
you will undertake." 

"But it is a long road, and, as you well 
know by experience, it is filled with dangers. 
Have you no fear ?" 

" None while I am with you, Jon'than. The 
noonday sun suffers no shadows. You are my 
sun ; in the light of your eyes dangers draw olT 
like the wild beasts from the traveller's fire; 
they may threaten, and growl, but they dare 
not attack me." 

Nothing strengthens a man more than the 
confidence of others in his capacity to do ; and 
it may be judged, therefore, that it was with a 
very comfortable share of determmation, that, 
placing Kaloolah in her pannier, I mounted my 
neirie, and gave to our camels the signal to set 
out. 

Our route for several hours lay over a hard 
pebbly plain, bounded to the south by a belt or 
rather bed of reddish sandstone, beyond which 
came again an interminable extent of shifting 
sand. At sundown we halted for the ni^ht. 
The camels were secured ; a small tent of goat 
skins, as a bedroom for Kaloolah, was speedily 
pitched, into which I insisted she should retire 
as soon as we had partaken of our frugal 
supper of dates, sour milk and barley meal. 
She protested that she was not sleepy, but it 
was easy to perceive that the heavy, jolting trot 
of the heirie had greatly fatigued her, and that 
repose was necessary if we wished to husband 
that essential element of success, her health 
and strength. I had but to throw myself on 
the ground and intimate my desire to sleep, to 
secure obedience to my injunctions. Kaloolah 
withdrew to her tent, and I saw no more of her 
until the gray and purple coated avarU-couners 
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of Apollo's chariot announced that it was time 
to be up and awa^. 

Six days passed, in which time, according 
to my calculations, we had measured off and 
marked with the broad, spongy feet of our 
camek, a hundred and eighty miles of sand. 
A few trifling desert incidents alone served to 
vary the monotony of the way — ^the blanched 
skeleton of a camel — a flight of vultures — an 
ostrich — the tracks of a recent traveller, and a 
few straggling and struggling thorns. One of 
these latter, a stunted but sturdy little fellow, 
stood solitary, without a companion, directly in 
our path. I drew the rein of my heirie to albw 
Hm to crop its leaves. 

" No, no !" exclaimed Kaloolah, " do not harm 
it 'Tis but a mouthful, and existence must be 
sweet, or it could not cling to life so bravely. 
Let it live on. Why should we be more cruel 
than the winds and sands of Sahara ?*' 

*• A very pretty sentiment, Kaloolah ; but like 
a. good many pretty sentiments, it will hardly 
bear to be carried very extensively into practice. 
You think of the useless little bush, while you 
forget the poor heirie." 

On the morning of the fourth day we had 
a fine opportunity of viewing, in immediate 
BQCcession, some of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of the desert. There first appeared on 
our left hand several gigantic pillars of sand. 
At one time we counted a dozen. Sometimes 
almost stationary, yet with a very e^dent rotary 
motion, at others trailing over the ground with 
an irreffular pace, and swaying backwards and 
forwaros, and gliding round and round each 
other in all possible curves, they could not but 
SBggest the ideas of dancing giants and demons 
—thus taking the mind back through all the 
apocryphal histories of tall men, from Teuta- 
bochus to Polyphemus, unto those authentic 
times when " there were giants in those days," 
and revealing to fancy's vision a pretty fair 
glimpse of an antediluvian quadrille. 

As the sun rose in the heavens the whirling 
pillars dackened in their gyrations, and one 
after the other disappeared, to be succeeded by 
that most curious phenomenon, the mirage. 
Not a breath of air disturbed the profound calm 
of the plain, though in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere there floated lazily a few vapory 
films, attenuated to the verge of impalpability. 
Around, all was still — ^the stillness of the desert 
— a stillness which, if the reader will pardon the 
paradox, one can hear — when silence becomes 
audible — ^when the impact of the sunbeams upon 
the sand becomes a sound — when the auricular 
nerves, unsupported by their accustomed sti- 
mulus, vibrate without sound, producing a sen- 
sation as if one w^re listening to the very first 
beginning of a mighty, ever-threatening, ever- 
coming noise — a noise that you can hear and 
cannot hear at the same time. Suddenly there 
was a glancing, gleaming and quivering close 
to the surface of the plain, which increased as 
we advanced, until we were presented with a 
wavy, and somewhat indistinct, view of a large 
sheet of water. Gradually the scene became 
more clear and steady, until at last there lay 



stretched before us a beautiful lake, than which 
no lake ever seemed more inviting or more real. 

" Wollo, wollo !" exlaimed Kaloolah. « How 
beautiful. Let us hurry ©n. One bath in that 
clear water will give me strength for a thousand 
miles. Oh ! I wonder if we shall find in it the 
azure-leafed lotus that grows in the Wollo ?" 

Poor Kaloolah ! what a disappointment when 
she learned that the whole was an illusion, and 
saw in a few minutes the enchanting scene 
dissolving away* For some time we rode on 
in silence, with the veils of cotton cloth drawn 
over our faces to ward off the light and heat. 
Upon looking forth again, not a vestige of the 
lake was left; but an exclamation from my 
companion attracted my attention to several 
dark specks in the sky. They were elevated 
at about an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
showed themselves a little to the west of the 
point whither we were tending. The spots 
were in motion relatively as to each other, and 
were also moving very slowly across our path. 
It was easy to perceive that they were the 
inverted and magnified images of camels, and 
that in number they were just sixteen. 

It was not until two or three hours had 
passed, that the real causes, of this desert Fata 
Morgana appeared on the verge of the horizon. 
Urging our beasts into a more rapid pace, in 
about an hour we came up with them, and 
found that they were traders, coming from the 
northeast, and proceeding south like ourselves; 
but that, disappointed in finding water where 
they had expected, they had &en compelled 
to change their course to due west, in hopes of 
discovering an old neglected well. 

" Where aie your companions?" I demanded. 
" There were sixteen of you." 

The travellers answered that a party, with 
the fastest camels, had been dispatched to look 
for the wells. My knowledge of their numbers 
excited the greatest astonishment, and at once 
elevated me in their estimation to the rank of a 
magician. 

The story that I was moving to the Negro 
country, on accbunt of a blood-feud, and in the 
expectation of trading advantageously a few ro- 
saries of coral and glass, was readily received^ 
and credited, and it was at once setfled that T^ 
should join their party, at least as far as El 
Garwan, a salt mine, about five or six days dis- 
tant. The agreement was mutually advantage- 
ous. The travellers were not sorry to have 
their forces strengthened by the addition of one 
well-armed man, especially as we were now 
coming into the immediate neighborhood of a 
tribe of Tuarics. These savages, bold, rapa- 
cious and predatory, are afraidof nothing but 
firearms, and my gun added an effective fourth 
to the strength of our party. For jny part, I 
cared but little for protection, but J wanted 
guides ; and hence a willingness to accom- 
modate my motions to the slow paces of a load- 
ed camel. 

Two of the party returning and informing us 
that they had been successful in their search, 
we moved off in the direction indicated, and, 
about sundown, reached the well, which, when 
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cleaned out, yielded a full supply of very pure 
and sweet water. Around tnis " gem of the 
desert'' we encamped; the camels were wa- 
tered—a fire of dry brambles made — some water 
boiled in an eartnen jar, and into it infused, 
by the old chief, with an air of wonderful im- 
portance and gravity^ about half a teaspoonful 
of green tea. 

" Taste this," said he, offering me some of 
the colorless infusion ; " it is the great medicine 
of the Nazarins. It comes from the other side 
of the earth, where the sun never shines ; and 
men find it only by creeping about on their 
hands and knees, with lanterns hung around 
their necks." 

" Oh, Hahnemann !" thought I, " what a hum- 
bug is thy doctrine of infinitesimals ! It may 
do when tne patient needs no medicine, but not 
when he is dying for a full strong dose ! Oh ! 
for an honest Christian cup, big, black, and 
steaming with odors, consecrated to the wor- 
ship of the Dii Penates, and suggestive of the 
sweetest associations of home ! 



CHAPTER XXXV, 

El Garwan.— A Bedouin adage.— Sal-gem.— Hiring a house. 
— Rumora of a white slave.- A beggar.— An Insh solilo- 
Quy.— A manifestation.— Hugh Doyle's story.— Hope for 
tJie renegade. , ^ 

" El Garwan ! El Garwan !" shouted my 
companions, as a collection of clay houses, and 
low round huts broke upon our view. Situated 
in the open plain, with no green thing about it, 
nothing could be more dreary and unpicturesque. 
The movable douahs of the Bedouins seemed, 
in comparison, almoifet beautiful ; yet here could 
be found men — some of them from the semi- 
oivilized towns of the Mediterranean states — 
who, for the sake of money, were willing to 
spend their lives in this awful, miserable, hot, 
dry, dusty and dirty hole. " Drop a dollar into 
a potter's furnace, and you'll bum a Barbary 
Moor to death," is an adage of the Bedouin, 
which, if any one believes to be an exaggera- 
tion, can be verified by a visit to El Garwan. 

The whole trade of the town consists in salt, 
which is dug up in large hard lumps of pure 
sal-gem, from a depth of five or six feet below 
the surface. The work is wholly performed 
by slavey, who also cut the lumps into pieces 
of a uniform size, and generally omamenUthem 
with some rude, fanciful designs. So compact 
is the salt, and so dry the air, that houses are 
sometimes built of pieces of it, which are found 
to be as durable as those constructed of rubble 
work, or of sun-burned brick. 

Having hired a house — consisting of only 
one apartment, about four feet wide, eight feet 
long, and as many high, into which Kaloolah 
withdrew from the heat of the stm, and the im 
pertinent observation of a crowd of vagabonds 
— I went out to take a look at the slaves in the 
salt-pits, in the expectation that there might be 
some Christians among them, to whom I could 
afford relief^ I had not forgotten Jack Thomp- 



son, and there was a bare ]X)6sibility that he 
might be among them. A thorough search, 
however, dissipated the hope, and, in answer to 
my inquiries, 1 was assured that there were no 
slaves but the woolly-headed, ebony-skinned be- 
ings before me. 

" But are there no Christians?" I demanded. 
" None now," replied my informant ; we 
often have them, but they are not good for 
much : they cannot stand the heat." 

" You are right," I replied, they are worth- 
less dogs for work, but they bring good ransoms 
at Sweirah. If I could come across any, I 
would purchase them for that purpose." 

" Well, I will tell you where you can find 
one. About three days' journey to the west is 
Marbash, and there I know that they have a 
Christian slave, for I saw him Working in a salt- 
pit> not one moon ago." 
« How old is he ?" 

''He is, not young— his hair is gray; but 
I should think that he has twenty years yet in 
his body." 

The description given me by my informant 
answered very well for Thompson ; but Iknew 
that there were too many Christian prisoners in 
the desert, who were supposed by their friends 
to have been lost at sea, to feel much confidence 
of finding him in the slave at Marbash. Who- 
ever he was, however, he. was evidently some 
one demanding my services, and I at once re- 
solved to visit him, and, if possible, purchase 
him of his barbarous masters. 

Returning through the narrow and filthy 
streets, to the door that opened into the little 
court in front of my house, I was struck with 
the appearance of a ragged and squalid figure 
that accosted me fpr alms. A few woollen tat- 
ters hunff about his person, which was tliickly 
bestudded with sores ; a brown rag was tied 
around his black, bullet head, and the ends 
brought down so as partially to defend his eyes, 
which were disgustingly inflkmed. His form 
was emaciated, and he walked with a feeble and 
totteriiJfe gait. His age was about thirty. Such 
figures are common enough in any Mahom- 
medan town, but there was something in the 
fellow's appearance that at once arrested my 
attention. There was a familiar look about 
him, and there was a melancholy twinkle at the 
bottom of his dark gray eye, that spoke of a' sod 
not yet broken down by the frowns of fortune, 
or driven into the Mussulman's usual refuge— 
a stupid indifference tohfe, with its miseries and 
its pains. 

He said that he had not tasted food for se- 
veral days. His looks were sufficient proof of 
the fact ; so slipping three or four feloos—& 
copper coin — into his hand, I told him to go and 
purchase bread. 

An hour or two afterwards, as I was stand- 
ing in the little court, which was separated 
from the street by a low wall, I was startled by 
a vdce, singing in a low tone, a verse or two of 
the well-known Irish sons, the Exile of Erin. 
Mounting so as to overlook the wall, I saw the 
beggar, seated on the ground beside the wicket, 
apparently awaiting my exit. In the meantime 
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he was amusing .himself with singing and talking 
tohiniself, and in poking a pile of offal with his 
staff. There was no one but mysdf within 
hearing ; but even if there had been, he need 
hardly have feared to discover his secret 
thoughts and feelings, inasmuch as he was 
speaking a language that no citjzen of El Grar- 
wan could have understood. My surprise may 
be imagined, when I heard the fellow talking in 
good plain English, though with certain pecu- 
Uarilies of accent and pronunciation that spoke 
strongly of that gem of the ocean, the Emerald 
Isle. His words ran nearly as follows : — 

" Sure, it's in luck you are to-day, Mr. Hugh 
Doyle ! 'Taint every day that yen stomach has 
a chance to cry enough, in the face and eyes of 
a calabash of milk . and meal. Will ye be aisy 
now, an' may be 111 get ye some rnqre from 
the same place. Ah, Hugh Doyle! Hugh 
Doyle! do ye remember the time wheii ye'd 
hardly say thank ye for a meal of parates and 
meat ? and now ye're starving to death ! — And 
don't ye desarve it, ye vaga5)nd ? Didn't ye 
desart yer country in anger, and liaven't ye re- 
nounced your Grod in fear? — ^Are ye a true 
man, Hugh Doyle ? Divil the bit of it ! Ye're 
a cowardly, lying, skulking thief of a renega- 
de I — Can you pray ? Yes, ye can, to Allah 
and Mahomet ! Allah, illah, Allah ! Moham- 
med rasoul Allah ! And is that yer creed ? 
Ye've sworn it, ye villain ! Holy Mother of 
God ! ye're damned,*^ Hugh Doyle ! All the 
priests in the world, with the pope and his car- 
dinals at the back of 'em, couldn't absolve ye ! 
And how have ye bettered yerself ? When a 
slave, ye were worked and baten, but ye were 
fed. Ye chose to make a haj^en and a beggar 
of yourself, and now ye're starving to deaUi ! 
Ye've the lot of Lazarus in this world, without 
a chance of his fate in the next; and all becase 
ye are not a true man. Ochone ! Ochone ! I 
mourn for ye, Hugh Doyle !" 

The beggar bent his head in silence. A few 
low sobs came from his breast, which was evi- 
dently filled with emotions deeper and stronger 
than would seem to be indicated by his deliter- 
ate, audible, self-communings. With his thin 
band he passied a portion of his tattered gar- 
ments across his eyes. 

In a^ few minutes he raised his head, and 
(Xnnmenced singing — ^'* There came to the 
beach — " Ah ! if I could only get to that same 
bache ! — seems to me if I could see the ocean 
<Jii'st more I could die content. Sure I could 
look across it as aisy as across the lake at Bourn- 
boy, and see the greeli hills of Erran and Derry- 
morn. Sure I could pick up its drops in my 
band and ask them, did they know any thing of 
the water of Cavan ? had they ever fallen in 
Riin upon the Ballyneegeerah ? Had they ever 
Wg in dew diamonds from the roses of Enes- 
kiUen ? Had they ever been scattered from the 
daisies by the light steps of the ' Pride of the 
Borne ?' Och, Bessy, mavoumeen, why, 
why did ye smile on Teddy Mofiat and frown 
black as night on Hugh Doyle ? Could ye see 
Oie now, but little would ye drame that ye saw 
the boy ye drove to list in the marines 1 



was mad ^Ye thought I wouldn't, but I 

did, and now here sits Hugh Doyle among hay- 
thens, himself as big a hay then as can be found 
in the four quarters of Asia, Africa and Amiri- 

ca Och, Hugh, you vagabond, (bad luck 

to ye, I would say, but sure ye've enough of 
that same,) ye've desarted yer country, ye've 
changed^ yer religion, ye've sold yer soul for 
nothing at all. Small price, ye may say ; and 
so it would be for a dacent soul, but yer's is 
worth no more, and ye can't complain, for hasn't 
the divil paid ye up like a jmtleman, and a man 

of his word ? Hugh, Hugh Doyle, ye'U 

starve in this world and roast in the next, ye 
poor, mane, unfortunate vagabond !" 

" Hugh Doyle !" I exclaimed in a loud voice 
from the top of the wall directly over his head, 
" Hugh Doyle, are you a true man ?" 

" Holy St. Patrick ! what is that !" said Hugh, 
jumping to his feet with an agility hardly to be 
expected of his feeble frame. 

" Hugh Doyle !" I repeated, sinking my head 
instantly behind the wall, " are you a true man ?" 

" Sure I am — ^Hiven presarve us, but this is 
a manifestashun ! Maybe it is the saint himself 
— sure I am, your reverence. No, no, I was — 
that is, I will be. Och, help your reverence, a 
poor cratur who has drained the cup of misfor- 
tune and has been Uving upon the dregs for the 
ten years past — a poor divil, your honor, .who 
has had to keep a mortal long lent without fish 
— whose tay mis been nothing but adversi-iay, 
with not the laste dash in the world of sugar or 
crame — r-" 

" Come in," said I, pushing open the gate, 
and addressing him in Arabic. 

He entered, and looked around with an air of 
bewilderment that was truly comical, and that 
served to heighten the tragic interest of his ap- 
pearance by contrast. He could see no one 
but, as he supposed, a grave Mussulman, who 
commenced asking the particulars of his history, 
to which he at once replied in voluble and ex- 
ceedingly pure Arabic. 

Divested of its unessential details, Hugh's 
sto^ was short He was bom in the county 
of Cavan ; had received some education ; haS 
got into some love difficulties, had enlisted in 
the marines, and been sent to sea in an armed 
brig, which had been wrecked upon the 
coasts of the Sahara. With a portion of the 
crew he reached the land ; was soon discovered 
by some of the tribes who wander up and down 
the coast in search of wrecks ; seized as a slave, 
carried into the interior and sold. In a short 
time the cruel treatment he was compelled to 
endure on the one hand, and the promises and 
persuasions of the Arabs on the other, induced 
him to renounce his religious principles, and 
profess a belief in the creed of Mohammed. For 
a little while he enjoyed a benefit in the change. 
The luxunr of proselyting — one of the highest 
in the world, and one for which every sect has 
a taste— cannot be had every day, and the Arabs 
were willing to pay for it in charity to the con- 
vert. But with the novelty of his conversion 
abated their sympathy in his fate, and soon the 
contempt invariably felt for any one who 
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changes his opinions or renounces his principles 
from the force of external circumstances, began 
to manifest itself in their conduct. They had 
saved his soul, why should they bother them- 
selves about his body — ^they had put him into 
the path to paradise, he must pick out for him- 
self his vvray in the vvrorld. He had no means 
of obtaining a living. Nominally free^ he was 
yet jealously watched, at least until the defi- 
cient charities of a poor, selfish and cruel peo- 
ple had allowed his health and strength to sink 
below the possibility of an attempt at escape. 

" You would like an opportunity of escaping 
from this horrible hole, would you not ? You've 
had enough of the prophet and his followers. 
Nay, nay," I continued, speaking for the first 
time to him In English, " speak the truth, Hugh 

The poor fellow, pale and trembling, sunk 
upon his knees. 

" You wonder who I am — no matter, you'll 
know one of these days. I've only time now 
to talk about your case. You would leave this 
place, and no wonder, for any change in your 
condition must be for the better. Listen then, 
obey my orders implicitly, and you shall go with 
me ; fail in any one particular, and I cast you 
' off to die the death of a renegade." 

There was no danger that Hugh would in- 
tentionally disobey any of my directions, but 
there was much risk from the excitement of 
newly awakened hope, and the inconsiderate 
levity sometimes an ingredient in Irish charac- 
ter It was safest, therefore, to take advantage 
of the mystery in which, to his apprehension, I 
was enshrouded, to enforce obedience, compel 
caution, and concentrate his attention to the ob- 
ject in view, and the means of attaining it. 

" You have been at Marbash ?" I demanded. 

" Sure I have," replied Hugh, " 'twas there 
that I lived better nor three years. I remember 
it well. If I had now all the blood in my body 
that was drawn from my back, and buried in 
the salt pits there, I should be a strong man." 

" Do you think that you could find your way 
back?" ^ 

" As asy as point out the course of the sun in 
broad day. 'Tis a wide path and no turns in it." 

" Well, then, listen to my plan. I intend 
going to Marbash, and shall want a guide, and 
some one to look after the camels. We must 
contrive it so that you shall be the man. I will 
go into the street just before starting, which 
will be in two or three days, and commence 
bargaining for a guide. Numbers will propose, 
but I shall offer so little that no one will accept 
the terms. In the midst of out wrangling you 
must come forward and offer your services, 
when I will at once strike a bargain with you, 
and we will mount and be off." 

Hugh seized the hem of my haick, and press- 
ed it to his lips, whi^e sobs prevented a reply. 

" Well, what do you say ? Do you hesitate ?" 

" Hesitation ! yer honor ; would a man hesi- 
tate to draw his hand from the fire ? Oh, no, 
'tis only the suddenness of it — like a flash of 
lightning to a man who has lost his road in the 
night — 'tis the unexpectedness of it." 



" We will start in two days," I continued. 
" This will give you some time to recruit your 
strength, which you will do rapidly upon full 
meals, as you are suffering wholly from want of 
food. But it will not do for you to be seen with 
money, and to avoid all suspicion, we must have 
but little communication with each other ; you 
will, therefore, come here at night, and you 
shall have a supply of cooscoosob and milk. 
In the mean time be careful that you do or say 
nothing that will attract attention ; follow your 
usual habits, and mind how you ever address 
me in English." 

Having reiterated my directions in the minib- 
test manner, and enforced upon him the neces- 
sity of extreme caution, I opened the door of 
the court for him to pass into the street. Clos- 
ing the gate, and stepping to the spot where I 
could overlook the wall, f saw Hugh stop for a 
moment, cross himself, clasp his hands together, 
and raising his face, mutter some prayerful eja- 
culation. He then .marched off with quite* a 
firm, almost stately, step down the street for a 
few paces, and then pausing, again looked back. 
I threw open the door, and beckoned to him. 

"Is this the way," I exclaimed, in a stem 
tone, " that you obey my directions ? Pray 
standing, cross yourself, and march off as if 
you were the kaid of the town ?" 

" Sure I forgot " 

"How dare you forget? Have you pei^ 
formed the part of a half-starved beggar for 
ten years, and yet you cannot continue to do 
so for two days longer ? Go, sir. I shall keep 
watch of you, ana if you venture to attract 
attention, by word or deed, or by any alteration 
in look, manner, gesture, or gait, I'll leave your 
fleshless bones to be buried in the sands of El 
Garwan. No words ! be off, and thank Grod — 
secretly, mind you — that there was no Moor 
within sight when you chose, to insult th^ 
Prophet with your Christian prayers in the 
streets of a Mohammedan town." 

Without a word Hugh slunk away, but it 
was easy to see, that, however he might imitate 
it, his gait had no longer the natural and painful 
slouchiness of one without hope. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Departure from El Garwan.— Arrival at Marbash.— -A 
recognition.— Jack Thompson.— A party of Tuarica.— 
A complete equipment.— Establishing a watch.— The 
moral mfluence of food. 

The two days passed without any adventure 
of interest. By a liberal but judicious distribn^ 
tion of alms to the poor, presents to some of the 
chief men, with meidical advice to all who asked 
it, I had thoroughly ingratiated myself with the 
inhabitants of the town, none of whom offered 
any opposition to my taking Hugh with^me tp 
Marbash, or expressed any doubt of our return. 
Indeed, how could they, when we left behind, 
as security, an old camel and three or four 
loads of salt. 

These two days had done wonders for Hugh; 
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had afforded a necessaiy rest to Kaloolah, and 
had prepared our animals for a long stage of a 
bundred and fifty miles, which we ha^ yet to 
pass before reaching the southern border of the 
desert. The two animals that I had added to 
my party were both heiries, and although hardly 
equal to the one ridden by Kaloolah, and far in- 
ferior to nune, were yet strong, active, and very 
fleet, as compared with the common camel. 
Hugh mounted one, the other was laden, for 
the time, with an extra supply of provisions and 
water, and as quietly as pebble, at early dawn, 
we set out for Marbash. 

It was not without some litde emotion, that 
8t about sunset of the second day I saw a few 
4ark spots in the distance, which Hugh asserted 
were the two or three dozen hovels that com- 
posed the town of Marbash. No one, who has 
not experienced the feeling, at a distance from 
home, and in barbarous lands, can understand 
(he force with which a man is attracted toward^ 
(|ne of his kind with whom he has any commu- 
nity of religion, language or habit. The bands 
Of human sympathy are strong and all-pervad- 
big ; but, unfortunately, nations have stretched 
them to a degree of tenuity which prevents 
them from always being seen or felt. When 
temoved to a distance from the repelling forces, 
man finds himself attracted to man in a propor- 
Qon compounded of his distance from his old 
ttupid conventionalities and selfishisms, and his 
Qeamess to his sympathizing kind. 

The next morning we mounted and rode into 
flie town. There were not more than a dozen 
Inhabitants to be seen. Most of the houses 
were in ruins, or half buried in the sand. Once 
S place of some consequence, by its trade in 
^t, it had been almost depopulated by the 
fiaperior attractions of the mines at El Garwan, 
and by the frequent visits of a tribe of maraud- 
faff Tuarics. 

Without circumlcksution I stated the object 
<ff my visit. The consequence was, as we had 
tmticipated, that the master of the skve at once 
Qmde up his mind to demand four times as much 
te his market value. " He is a wonderful slave ! 
i» he not ?" exclauned the fellow, appealing to 
Che bystanders, who answered with an assenting 
"^Yea! year' 
^ He has all the knowledge of the Christian. 

8e is as strong as a lion. He is as " 

" Bah !" I exclaimed, cutting short his list of 
gbod qualities, " we understand all that. For 
work he is not worth the salt that he eats, but 
I waiit him to take to Sweirah. If he is an 
finglishman I will give you a good price, if not 
he won't be worth taking as a gift !" 

A short walk brought us into the salt-pits. 
At the first glance I recognized the familiar 
fonii and face of Jack. He was working, with 
half a dozen negroes, breaking up, with a kind 
Of small spade, the sal-gem into large square 
pieces. In appearance, he had altereabut little, 
if any thing he looked in rather better condition 
than when we parted at the well of Ageda. 
. As we approached, he looked up at me and 
gave a suaden start ; but as I met his glance 
with a cold, steady and unmoved look, his 



countenance fell, though still retaining traces 
of astonishment and dubitation. His master 
took no notice of his emotion, and in a few 
moments we walked ofi^, to conclude, if possible, 
our bargain. Expressing myself satisfied with 
his appearance, and with the Moor's assurances 
that ne was an Englishman, I made an olSer/ 
which, after some chaffering, was accepted. 
Certain legal forms had to be gone through 
with — a iM or scribe was called to make out 
a bill of sale and receipt. While waiting for 
this I directed Hugh to take the two camels, 
and to mount Jack upon one of them and set 
out from the tewn. In a few minutes I also 
got under way with Kaloolah, and followed at 
some distance behind, until we had got beyond 
the view of the inhabitants of Marbash. 

" Jack Thompson, ahoy !" was my salutation 
as we rode up on a shafp trot beside him. 
" How are you, my old friend ? Do you know 
me ? Nay, nay, hold on ; if you lurch so you'll 
be overboard. Steady, man. Mind your helm. 
If you yaw your craft about in that way you'll 
broach to, or come by the lee, and have your 
decks swept before you know it !" 

" Bless my eyes ! Mr. Romer ! Good heavensi 
Oh, dear me, can it be !" and the old man wrung 
my hand while tears started from his eyes and 
trickled down his weather-beaten face. 

His emotion was infectious. Kaloolah's 
eyes were distilling the diamonds of sympathy. 
Hugh's inflamed eyes were overflowing, and 
there was a very perceptible sense of moisture 
in my own. 

" 'Tis only the last drops, yer honor !" said 
ilugh, pointing to his eyes. " Sure, when the 
heart is filled with grief it overflows, and its 
waters are bitter ; but when ye put a bi^ joy 
into it the grief is forced out, and its last drops 
are sweet. Oh, there's all the difference in the 
world between the top and bottom of sorrow." 

" Don't think that I'm astonished to see you, 
Mr. Romer," interposed Thompson. " I knew 
that you would come; I have dreamed it a 
hundred times. If it hadn't been for the 
thought of you, I should have bilged, and gone 
down long before this. I am -flat aback with 
joy, but not with surprise." 

** Well, fill away again. Jack, and let as 
know how you have got along since we parted. 
Bat come, while we are ta&ing we may as 
well be moving. We must put thirty miles 
between us and this spot before night. Hugh 
Doyle, you will attend to this laSy's cameL 
Forwaid !" 

As we rode along. Jack and myself ex- 
changed the histories of our adventures ; but, 
as the details of his desert life would be wholly 
without interest, it is needless to note the long, 
rambling conversation in which they were told. 
His had been the monotonous life of a slave in 
a salt mine, undisturbed by events of higher im- 
portance than occasional beatings, frequent 
attempts at proselyting, and once a change of 
masters, and a journey from the Waddy Sebah 
to Marhash. 

I Our conversation was interrupted by the 
I appearance of a company of Tuarics, who were 
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mounted upon heiries, and anned with their 
usual weapon, a long lance. Handing my spear 
to Hugh, and my knife to Jack, I unslung my 
gun, and held it conspicuously, with the muzzle 
projecting above my head. The Tuarics, upon 
sight of our party changed their course, and- 
came towards us at a rapid pace. There were 
but six of themi and, armed as we were, there 
was but little to fear. Still, a battle was to be 
avoided, if possible, and as nothing invites an 
attack so much as an apj)earance of hurry and 
fear, we closed up our ranks in compact order, 
and moved on steadily, but with slow and de- 
liberate steps. Something in our motions or 
equipment evidently had a discouraging effect ; 
for, after advancing so closely that I was just 
beginning to entertain the question of emptying 
a couple of their saddles before allowing them 
to come any farthei*, they halted, and, after a 
brief consultation, wheeled their heiries and 
made off. 

" Perhaps," suggested Kaloolah, " they intend 
to follow us with a greater force." 

"No danger, yer ladyship, of that," said 
Hugh. " It is aisy to see that those fellows 
are a long way from home. Their beasts are 
leg-weary ; and, do ye see, they are as gaunt 
as greyhounds ? They haven't tasted water for 
a week." 

We encamped a little before sunset, in order 
to have light for selecting an outfit for my 
companions from my stores. Each was fur- 
nished with a new suilham, cap and turban, a 
pair of pistols, with a supply of ammunition, 
and a small quantity of coral, amber and glass 
beads, which, as having a readily exchangeable 
value, would answer for money, in case any 
thing should happen to separate us. 

When the division was made, and our pack- 
ages done up and stowed, I addressea my 
companions, explaining to them my determin- 
ation to proceed due south, through the Negro 
countries of Africa ; that it was a long journey, 
filled with difficulties and dangers, and that I 
had no wish to take them with me against their 
will. I told them that, according to my cal- 
culations, we were not far from the southern 
borders of the desert, and about seven hundred 
miles from the Atlantic coast : that, if they 
chose to undertake the journey across the 
desert to Mogador, it was very possible tlwy 
would succeed ; and that, in such case, they 
were quite welcome to the animals they were 
riding, and to the articles that had just been 
distributed between them. 
. " Bless my eyes, Mr. Romer, you ain't in 
earnest !" exclaimed Jack. 

"Ye may say that!" interposed Hugh. 
« Holy St. Patrick ! Lave ye, is it ? I'll tell 
you, on'st for all, Mr. Romer, it can't be done ! 
Ye may say the word, and I'll creep on my 
knees; but, by jappers! I'll, follow ye. A 
purty business we should make of it, to start for 
Mogador, full fifteen hundred miles, and us not 
knowing a foot of the way ! To be sure, Mr. 
Thompson might tell the pints of the compass, 
and so could I, for that comes natural to all 
men ; but how could we get our latitude and 



longitude ? — ^us, who haven't been university* 
bred, and don't understand fluxions and logo.' 
rithms, and other mathematics ?" 

" And what do you say, Thompson ?" 

" Say, What sliould I say, except that it wiU 
be a hard blow that makes us part company 
again ? I agree with Mr. Doyle, that it would 
be sheer nonsense for us to attenapt to work a 
back traverse without you. No, no; drive 
ahead, I say ! When a ship gets on a reef, it's 
the best plan, sometimes, to crack on all sail, 
and force her oyer into deep water. Who 
knows but that we may come out at the Cap» 
of Good Hope yet ? But, at any rate, whether 
I'm ever to see blue water again or not, I shall 
keep in your wake. You've youth and strength^ 
and wit and luck, on your side, and, in futur% 
I sail under your orders." 

"Well, my friends!" I exclaimed, "I at& 
not sorry that you so readily make up youlr 
minds to go with me. In fact, it would be very 
foolish for you to do otherwise ; and I only 
made the proposal in order to give you a fa& 
chance of choosing for yourselves. It might 
be possible for Hugh, speaking the language aa 
he does, to get through ; but for you, Jack, th& 
chances would be that you'd run aground befoi© 
the voyage was half over. For my own part^ 
1 am glad of your company. You will be abte 
to render me the greatest assistance ; and, if 
this lady ever sees Tier country again, she and 
her friends will be under no small obligation? 
to you." 

"Will she? By the powers, I'm thinking 
that it is just the revarse ! 'Tis we that are 
under obligation to her, for permission to tread 
in her footsteps." 

" I've been thinking, Mr. Romer," interrupted 
Thompson, " that, in our situation, a good loob> 
out is one of the greatest of virtues. Now, 
you're the captain of this crew, and it won't 
answer for you to keep watch ; or, rather, you 
are supposed to be on the watch all the time: 
so I think that Mr. Doyle and myself had better 
keep watch and watch. He's been to sea, and 
knows what that is. If he'll call himself th0 
starboard watch, I'll take the larboard ; or vicfi 
varse, it's all the same to me." 

To this proposal Hugh readily assented, and 
even warmly insisted upn it, when I suggested 
that his strength would hardly permit him ® 
keep watch, for several days yet. It was a** 
tonishin^ what wonders five days of food and 
hope had done for him. He was no longer th^ 
same being. There began to be a degree of 
steadiness and strength in his gait, a certain 
smile round his lips, and a pleasant light in his 
eye, that indicated the workings of a renewed 
spirit ; and, as well, the full and happy opera* 
tions of the digestive organs. Even his sore? 
had put off their indolent and malignant cha» 
acter, and were rapidly assuming a healthy 
appearance. So much for good food, dnd plenty 
of it ! It is a great thing, a plenty of good, plairu 
wholesome food in this world, and not withoiif 
its influence in the next. If any one doubts, 
let him ask the starving millions, who are sufieiv 
ing the pangs of hunger — who are dying of 
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diseases engendered of famine — who^are grovel- 
ling in the mental and moral delwisement of 
deficient nutrition — and what will be the an- 
swer ? Why, that a starving stomach permits 
no moral sense, no religious sentiment — that 
you must fill that organ before you can touch 
the heart — ^before you can make the consola- 
tions of religion, the incitements of virtue, the 
hopes of heaven, any thing better than miserable 
and empty sounds, signifying nothing. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

TTie limit of the desert.— Hugh's syatem of fortification.— 
A herd of gazelles. — Character of the country. — ^Encamp- 
ing in the shade. — Gazelle stalking.— A pleasant meal. — 
Jack's song.- Hyena music. — A fresh- water lake.— Bath- 
ing. — ^A visit from a citocodile.— A characteristic proposi- 
tion. — Leeching a camel.— A Negro ploughman.— A cnas6 
and a capture.— Hassan and the Tuarics. — ^A supply of 
proYisions. — An addition to the party. 

Five days of weary travelling, and the char- 
acter of the country begkn to change. The 
sand-hills no longer lay so heavy nor so steep ; 
the desert-thistle began to appear in great 
abundance, and, farther on, numerous speci- 
mens of the acacia, and a tree bearing an 
agreeable red fruit, like the cranberry ; tracks 
of the jackal and panther were noticed, and 
several flocks of gazelles scoured the plains 
we approached. 

" It will not be long, now, Mr. Romer," said 
Hugh, " before we come upon the inhabitants 
of these parts. God send us a safe deliverance 
from them, if they are Tuarics !" 

"Amen!" exclaimed Thompson. "If what 
the Moors and Arabs say of that people is true, 
we shall have good reason to call upon God for 
help." 

"No croaking, my men," I replied. You 
ought to know the Moors too well to take their 
word for any thing. We know that they will 
lie ; what the Tuarics will do, we have yet to 
learn. The Tuarics are no worse, I'll answer 
for it, than fifty other nations that we shall have 
to pass before we reach the end of our journey." 

" Don't ye think, yer honor," said Hugh, after 
a pause, " it might be as well to fortify ourselves 
a little, in case of accidents ?" 

"Fortify ourselves ! with what ?" 

"With a full male. Do you see that?" 
pointing to a herd of thirty or forty gazelles. 
" There's not a jintleman's park in Ireland, or 
Englaiid either, that has a finer taste of venison 
than this same country, and divil the game- 
keeper within twenty miles of us !" 

" You seem to think of nothing but eatmg." 

" And with rason, yer honor. Isn't every 
man born to ate a sartain amount in this world ? 
and haven't I starved so long that I must make 
my jaws do double duty to make up for lost 
time ? Sure, I've enough to answer for, with- 
out laveing the world with a long account of 
unalen dinners upon my conscience ! But it's 
not for myself that I spake, yer honor ; it's for 
her ladyship. The laste taste in the world of' 
flesh would do her a power of good. Beauty 
can't live upon air, nor upon date-stones, barrhig 
8 



the leather-skinned beauty we have left behind 
us. Sure, one Christian faste would give her 
ladyship a dale of strength, and put us all in 
^good heart to meet any vagabonds of Tuarics 
that may cross our path. Look, your honor, 
what a nice shade from the hot sun, beneath 
this clump of trees ! and hfere, too, is green 
herbage for the poor bastes to moisten their 
mouths with: and see, there is dry sticks 
enough for a bonfire ! Sure, if ye would move 
along to the back of that hiltock ye could get a 
sh^ at those beauties !" 

The country presented somewhat the appear- 
ance of an open heath. The soil was thin, but 
sufficient to support an amount of vegetation 
that, after the perfect nakedness of the desert we 
had just feft, struck us as being almost grand!^ 
rich and luxuriant. A dozen trees, at least, 
besides those by which we had stopped, dotted 
the extensive landscape; hundreds of low 
bushes, with dark green foliage, enlivened the 
scene ; and here and there, over broad patches, 
a few gallant grasses and mosses held, in the 
chains of vegetation, the roving sands. 

We dismounted ; the camels were unladen, 
and turned out to graze. Kaloolah's tent was 
pitched, and Hugh and Jack set about collecting 
sticks for a fire. Giving them the strictest 
orders not to wander far from the camp, and to 
keep a good look-out around the horizon for 
visitors, I took my gun, and started ofi^ towards 
the her(J of gj^fles, who were quietly dozing 
beneath the shade of a group of acacias. Mak- / 
ing first a large detour, in order to get to wind ^uiiL. 



ward of them, I crept down slowly towards 
them, and, by taking advantage of all the Uttle 
inequalities of the ground, was enabled to ap- 
proach within shooting distance, without excit- 
ing any alarm. For the last hundred yards, I 
was compelled to crawl slowly t/f^g the 
ground, upon rising, to get a fair view of 
them, the whole herd started to their feet, and 
stood for an instant, trembling with excitement 
at the unexpected apparition. I marked a fine 
fat fellow, and fired. On the instant they 
bounded into the air, and upon descending 
again, commenced kicking the ^ound from 
beneath them, in a succession of wonderfullv 
vigorous and spiteful jumps. Higher than all 
jumped ttip one that had been hk, but he did 
not cover so much ground, and, after a few 
bounds, (the convulsive effijrts of departing 
vitality,) he fell lifeless upon the plain. Under 
Hugh's energetic superintendence, a large fire 
was awaiting the result of my expedition. It 
did not take long to dress the animal, portions 
of whose carcass were soon roasting, frying, 
and stewing before a fierce fire of d^ sticks. 
When done, I served up a portion to Kaloolah, 
upon a platter of fresh leaves, and was exceed- 
ingly gratified to see her, although endowed 
with as much real delicacy as any heroine of 
romance, make va good, solid, sensible meal, like 
a hungry traveller in reality. 

We had, of course, no forks, but, despite the 
manipular necessities of the case, Kaloolah 
managed her meal with singular dexterity and 
grace. There is hardly a prettier sight, thought 
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I, than to * see a pretty woman eat Trne, in 
the verdancy of yoathfal sentiment, many a 
one has shrank from the profane association of 
ruby lips with the processes of mastication and 
deglutition, but a little more experience, and 
there comes to a man the conviction, that women, 
however angelic, ^re not Wholly spiritual in 
their natures, and that food is essential to all of 
the sex, as well as to grandmothers and old 
maiden aunts. With this conviction, he learns 
to extract pleasure from what at first gave him 
pain. The prickle that pierced the tender 
pappilla of his unsophisticated sensilnlity, be- 
comes a pleasant morsel to the hardened and 
practised cameVs-tongue of true taste, and he 
no longer sympathizes with the pseudo senti- 
mentalists, who would wreath, as it were, with 
cypress and yew the portico of the temple of 
Love — forbid the bumt-ofierings and libations, 
and literally starve to death the enchanting 
beauties that minister at the altars. 

As the sun went down the air became quite 
cool, making our bright fire as pleasant to feel 
as it was to see. What with the refreshing 
coolness, the flashing fire, the full meal, and 
the fact of having arrived at the borders of 
vegetation, my party were all in high spirits — 
the animated conversation, and the loud laugh, 
Indicated an elevation of feeling that was quite 
gratifying, knowing as I did the many dangers 
we had to encounter, and the necessity of a 
good morale to meet them successfully. 

Withdrawing a few yards into the^hade of a 
clump of trees, I took a look at the scene. It 
was striking and picturesque. Kaloolah sat on 
a piece of carpet at the door of her goat-skin 
tent, beneath the scanty branches of a scraggy 
acacial — on either hand at a respectful distance 
sat my two followwrs, dressed alike in their new 
Moorish garments, with the exception of the 
turban — Hugh having laid his aside; and 
Jack's twist being a kind of ad libitum per- 
formance, it is impossible to describe. 

For some time Hugh entertained Kaloolah 
with a number of Irish melodies. They 
sounded curiously enough, those familiar airs, 
as they floated away on the night wind of the 
desert Could they have caught the ear of 
some adventurous Clapperton, or Lang^ how 
they would have excited his astonishment and 
stirred his heart. 

Hufi;h rose to his feet and made a low salaam 
— " JVfey it plase yer ladyship," said he to Ka- 
loolah, "to open that half-blown rose of a 
mouth of yers, and favor us with a song." 

As soon as she could make out his meaning, 
Kaloolah complied, singing several pleasant 
little songs in her own soft language. When 
she had finished she intimated a desire for Jack 
to give her a taste of his musical quality. 
Nothing loth. Jack struck an attitude and began. 
It was only a common sea song, and could be 
considered appropriate to time and place only 
by contrast ; but as I lay at some little distance 
in the shadow of the trees his voice came over 
me like a nor'wester. He sang with unction, 
and his deep tones, redolent of spoon-drift, fair- 
ly brought the brine to my eyes. 



JHE HURRICANE. 

Hie mercury fell so far and fast, 

Our Bkipper's cheek grew pale,' 
** Lay up ! Lay out !" he sternly cried, 

" Purl every stitch of sail : 
**Pass double gaskets^ fore and aft ; 

^ The hatches close secure ; 
** Trice up the ports— the guns run in, 

** Ana lash them firm and sure." 

Our skipper spake unto a crew 

Of joyous hearts, and free 
As ever, in a ri^t trim ship, 

Sailed o'er d tropic sea. 
And while he spake, the sun his rays 

Poured down like melted gold, 
And lazily our gallant bark 

In noonday calmness rolled. 
/ 
Bat as our crew sprang up the shrouds. 

They saw, with va^ue surprise, 
The yellow sun grow dim and red, 

And one dark cloud arise- 
That swiftly to the zenith swelled, 

And spread around o'er all 
Old Ocean's slowly heaving breast, 

A black and dismal palL 

And then a moan crept o'er the sea, 

Beneath the breathless air. 
And came, as if from out the deep, 

The wailings of despair. 
While higher yet— and higher yet 

The long and placid swell, 
On which our bark had gently rolled. 

Now surging rose and feU. 

And tossed her wide— stripped to her vpan 

Of every rag of sail. 
And all prepared, alow, alofl, 

To battle with the ^ale. 
One moment thus we silent lay. 

When sudden, through the gloom 
We heard the whirlwind^s awful roar,' 

The crashing thunder's boom. 

And at the sound the demon blast 

Leapt on our quivering bark. 
And bore her down till her yard-arms 

Bestirred the waters dark. 
"Hard up! Hard up! Starboard your helm," 

Our skipper fiercely cried. 
**Hard up it is," the straining men 

In shrieking tones replied. 

Bm still on our broadside we lay, 

Amid the wild uproar. 
And buried deep in showers of drift 

That hurtled fiercely o'er. 
" Ho ! axes for the mizzen-mast," 

Our first lieutenant cries. 
** Hold on ! Hold on ! One moment hold !" 

Our skipper brave replies. 

And then with trumpet to his lips 

High rising o'er the gale. 
He sends along our anxious decks 

His steady cheering hail : 
♦• Ho ! forward there— the fore-shrouds man," 

And as his voice thus rung. 
Twice filly true and gallant men, 

Into the rigging sprung ; 
And there, 'mid dnving foam and spray, 

With desp'rate grasp they clung. 

Hurrah! her head pays slowly off 

Before thi^ added strain, 
"Hurrah! Hurrah! Ease down your helm. 

She rights— she rights amain." 
And quick before the demon blast, 

Who mad at loss of prey. 
Now louder howls— now fiercer chafes, 

Our good ship gathers way. 

And through a seething sea of foam. 

And 'mid the driving rack. 
She swiftly flies, with no sail set. 

To urge her on her track. 
With no sail set— but hark ! that sound f 

It is the main-course drivep 
Prom out the doubled gasket's gripe 

And into fragments riven. 
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With no sail set— but hark ! again, 

A top-sail breaks away^^ 
And whipt to ribbons, in a breath, 

Far out the streamers play. 
But Btill both brace and stay hold true 

And still our spars stand strong, 
And still, amid the wild uproar, 

Our stanch bark bowls along. 

But swiftly now the raven clouds 

From the dark furrows rise, 
- And fast before the struggling light 

The storm-king shrieking dies. 
And now, thank God ! with stay-sails set, 

And helm held hard-a-lee, 
Our brave old ship— laid timely to, 

Safe heads the surging sea. 

Never, perhaps, were stomachs more tho- 
roughly astonished than were ours at this sud- 
den change from a hard, meagre, vegetable diet, 
to a full meal of animal food. They took it 
quietly, however, and a good night's rest showed 
that, if surprised, they were far from displeased. 
A solid breakfast, after the same fashion, com- 
pleted Hugh's plan of fortificatirin, and mount- 
ing, we moved on, prepared for the worst, con- 
fident that only with life, could we be deprived 
of the alterative and invigorating influences of 
a glorious " feed," and the pleasant reminiscen- 
ces of a roasted gazelle. 

During the night, the hungry growl of the 
hyena rose several times upon the air, and, 
shortly after getting under weigh, a party of 
the gaunt, grinning beasts flitted across our 
path in the purplish gray light of early dawn. 
Hyenas ar^ not very interesting or companionable 
animals, and their voices are not generally con- 
sidered musical; but, under the circumstances, 
we were pfeased to meet with them — ^the silence 
and lifelessness of the desert had given us a fel- 
low feeling for any and every form ot animal life. 
We had been in the saddle but two or three 
hours, when our attention was aroused by the 
shouts and gestures of Jack, who had ridden 
on some distance in front. As we neared him, 
bis excitement appeared to increase ; he waved 
his hands for us, and eagerly pointed to some 
object ahead. A long way off*, we could hear 
his stentorian shout of " Water ! water !" aud, 
as we came up, a charming scene broke upon 
us, as suddenly as if created by the waive of an 
enchanter's wand. The main feature was an ex- 
tensive sheet of water, that stretched away from 
our feet to the base of a range of low blue hills. 
The shores were, apparently, marshy, and the 
lake of no great depth, inasmuch as numerous 
sandbars andmud-flats showed themselves above 
the water. Countless flocks of aquatic fowl 
blackened its surface, and far out was a moving 
object, that we concluded to be a man in a ca- 
noe ; he was standing up, but whether paddling 
or poling his boat, we couJd not decide. 

We soon stood upon the flat shore, and con- 
vinced ourselves, by copious draughts, that it 
was no mirage. After satisfying our own ap- 
. petites, and Slowing our camels to drink their 
fillj it was resolved, unanimously, that we 
should indulge in the luxury of a bath. The 
propriety of an ablution, in our case, will hardly 
be disputed by any one who recollects the mode 
of life we had been leading ; the scarcity of wa- 
ter in the desert, and the complete exclusion of 



our skins, for so long a period, from its clarify- 
ing influences. 

Around a projecting point, covered with thick 
bushes, lay a beautiful little bay, which I select- 
ed as a bathing spot for iCaloolah. The beach 
was shelving and sandy, the water shallow, and 
a single broad-leaved palm-tree threw its shade 
over shore and lake. Leaving Kaloolah, with 
special directions not {o venture far out for fear 
of crocodiles, or hippopotami, I returned to a 
little knoll that commanded a view of all the 
approaches to the spot. Further down the 
beach, Hugh and Jack had selected a bathing 
place, and were soon busily engaged in un- 
earthing their long buried cuticular strata. 

For some time I sat watching the movements 
of the distant boatman, who seemed from his 
motions to be spearing fish — or noting the ma- 
noeuvres of the vast squadron of water-fowl — or 
gazing at the odorous, and infinitely varied 
beauties of the lotus fields, that lay baskinor in 
the full sun upon the surface of the water. Sud- 
denly there came a shrill shriek from Kaloolah, 
and in an instant she darted into vie\y, and ran 
rapidly alonff the shore. Her loose robe of 
cotton draped itself aroimd her limbs, and some- 
what impeded her movements, but still two to 
one on her would have been a lair bet, had even 
Atalanta or swift Camilla been ui the field. 
Without stopping, however, to admire her grace- 
ful paces, I rushed to the shore, and soon ascer- 
tained the cause of her alarm. As I came in 
sight, Kaloolah herself turned, and finding her- 
self, as the phrase is, " more frightened than 
hurt," she uttered a laugh, and pointed to a 
youngster of a crocodile who had come out of 
the water, and while she was dressing, had ad- 
vanced unperceived, until»close enouSx to seize 
her haick as it lay upon the sand. The fellow 
was making oflT with his prize, when I rushed * 
at him, and succeeded in seizing him by the 
tail. The water was about knee deep, and as 
the thief was strong and active, though not 
more than six or seven feet long, the splashing 
that incontinently took place may be more easi- 
ly imagined than described. Kaloolah seemed 
to enjoy the terrors of this novel aquatic com- 
bat, for, although frequently exhorting me to let 
the fellow go, she laughed long and loudly at 
our grotesque struggles. At one moment, I 
would drag the monster out, high and dry, when, 
like. a very Antaeus, he would gather fresh 
strength from contact with the ground, and walk 
off* into the water in spite of my best exertions, 
all the time retaining a firm hold of the haick. 
At last, however, finding that it was impossible 
for either of us to get the advantage, we con- 
cluded to compromise matters, ana upon his 
surrendering the haick, I gave him his tail, with 
which he industriously paddled himself off into 
deep VTater. The haick was of course some- 
what injured in the contest, having numerous 
marks of the monster's teeth, but as Hugh ob- 
served, " It Was such a blessing that Kaloolah's 
body was not wrapped in it when the marks 
were made," that the injury to the garment 
could hardly be considered a matter of regret. 
It was now my turn to bathe, so intrusting 
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Kalodah to the ward of Hugh and Jack, I sought 
a retired spot and plunged in. It was not ad- 
visable to venture far out, lest some saurian spes 
gregis should take it^into his head to resent the 
insult that had been just qffered to one of the 
youngsters of his flock. 

While preparing to remount. Jack made a 
characteristic proposition. It was neither more 
nor less than that we should give up travelling 
by land, and embark upon the lake. 

"Embark in what?" I demanded. "What 
kind of a craft do you propose ?" 

" Why, surely," he replied, " we shall be able 
to find something that we can make a raft of at 
least. Or, why couldn't we make a signal to 
that fellow, and get him to take us on t^rd ?" 

Thompson was really in earnest, and I had 
to explain to him that the lake was most cer- 
tainly not the expansion of a navigable river, 
and that it could be nothing more than the 
marshy terminus of a few short water courses 
from the distant hills, to convince him that his 
proposition was impracticable. " The boat you 
see yonder," I continued, " is probably a small 
* dug-out,' canying only one man, and it is 
doubtful whether the water is deep enough to 
float a large craft. In fact, in a few days it is 
quite probable that the whole lake will dis- 
appear——" 

" In which case," interposed Hugh, " we shall 
cut a mighty quare figure, all illegantly wrecked 
upon the rocks of a mud-bank, and without the 
laste drop of water around us, in which we 
could swim to the shore." 

We had proceeded but a few paces on our 
course when my heirie began to give symptojns 
of uneasiness. He turned his head about, and 
chaipped his teeth as if in pahi, and at length 
blood was observed to issue from his mouth. 
Our alarm may be imagined ; a worse accident 
could hardly befall us than that one of our beasts 
should give out. We held an anxious consul- 
tation. At last I bethought me of making a 
close examination, and endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the cause and nature of the complaint, and 
commencing with his mouth, our investigations 
were at once rewarded with success. 

" I see him ! I see him !" exclaimed Hugh, 
and suiting the action to the word, he plucked 
from beneath the heirie's tongue a monstrous 
leech, which the poor beast had taken in with 
the water of the lake. The alarming symptoms 
exhibited by my heirie were at once removed. 
With a deep sense of joy and thankfulness, we 
speedily reformed our line of march — Jack lead- 
ing, in what he called " the cat-head watch," 
while Hu^ spread himself well out on our left 
fliank; our right being covered, by the lake. 
This triangular disposition of our forces was 
the best we could adopt to guard against sur- 
prise, and to command an extensive view of the 
coimtry, which, as we advanced, became more 
and more irregular in its surface, and more 
thickly dotted with trees. 

We moved on for about half an hour, when 
suddenly Jack stopped, and upon coming up to 
him, he pointed to the tracks of men and camels. 
The tracks weite numerous, and of different 



ages, some of them appearing quite recent, and 
some of them several days ofi. We moved on 
again, but in a few minutes our motions were 
arrested by a signal from Hugh. He was near 
the crest of a low ridge of ground, about half a 
mile ofi^ on our right. We saw him dismount, 
an<} leaving his kneeling camel, creep cautiously 
along to the top of the ridge. In a moment he 
returned and made motions to us to join him. 
Upon cominff up, Hugh informed us that he had 
been startled by the sounds of a human voice, 
and that upon creeping to the tc^ of the hill he 
had discovered a black man ploughing in the 
field beyond. As he spoke a loud shout came 
over the crest of the ridge. I at once dismount- 
ed, and crept up high enough to obtain a view 
of the fellow. He was a stalwart black, quite 
naked, with the exception of a waist-cloth of 
blue cotton tied round his loins. He was en- 
gaged in lazily turning up the thin soil for a 
crop of some kind of grain. A crooked stick of 
timber cut from the bSly, and one ot the branch- 
es of {^ small tree, answered for a plough ; to 
this rude instrument were harnessed a couple 
of small cows, by means of ropes of hide fasten- 
ed to their horns. The furrows, or rather 
scratches, made by this machine, were not more 
than two or three inches deep. It was evident 
that we had arrived in a country in which geo* 
ponies, as a science, had been stationary since 
the days of the first tiller of the earth. 

Having ascertained that the ploughman was 
alone, I directed Hugh and Jack to await my 
motions,*llnd remounting my heirie, urged him 
across the rounded ridge at his best paces. The 
negro soon got sight of me, and instantly started 
oft' at full speed, but my beast was altogether 
too fleet for him to escape. Finding that we 
were gaining upon him, he suddenly stopped, 
and poising a lignt spear, expressed by his ges- 
tures, a very decided disposition to assume the 
oflensive. It was impossible to persuade him 
that my intentions were not hostile, and it was 
only bv pointing my gun at him that I could 
make him throw away his spear and go back 
with me. He could speak only a few words of 
Arabic, but when Hugh addressed him in Tuaric 
he answered readily, and upon assurance that 
we wanted nothing of him but a little informa- 
tion in relation to the country, he laid aside his 
fears and became quite communicative. 

He informed us that we were about six days' 
journey east of Timbuctoo, and that we were 
clear of the desert, and just upon the edge of a 
country inhabited by Tuarics, but that at present 
most of the men were away, engagea in an 
attack upon a large negro town in the south- 
west, the inhabitant^ of which had refused to 
pay the customary tribute. We could not have 
arrived at a more fortimate moment. 

It was exceedingly gratifying to find from 
the man's replies that my calculations, as to our 
position, were not more than fifty nules in fttult 
We were a Httle further east from Timbuctoo 
than by my estimation, but that might be ex- 
plained upon the g^und of the strong proba- 
bility that the citv is situated at a less distant 
from the ocetin than is generally indicated upon 
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Che maps. At any rate, we were just where I 
wished to be, and so near to our estimated po- 
sition, as to warrant a very comfortable deme 
of confidence in the correctness of my qe 
reckoning for the future. 

The negro informed us that Agades, a large 
caravan station, was due west of us, from 
whence a frequent conununication was kept 
up with Sackatoo, the great capital of Housa, 
and with the flourishing city of Kano, visited 
and described by Captain Clapperton. Our 
Informant seemed to understand the country 
well. He told us that he belonged to a tribe 
of Kerdies, or Kaffirs, inhabiti^ a chain of 
hills in the south of Mandara; that he had 
been captured, and taken from place to place 
until he reached Kano, where he lived for 
three or four years, until purchased by a party 
of slave-dealers to be taken across the desert. 
On their way frohi Kano to Agades they were 
attacked by the Tuarics, and he thus came 
Into the hands of his present masters. 

Upon asking him the bearing of Sackatoo, 
he pointed to the southeast. He said that by 
taking this course we should get clear of the 
Tuaric country in three days, and that when 
once amonff the negroes, travelling would be 
comparativSy safe, and that it would be easy 
to fall into some of the Kaffila tracks leading 
to Sackatoo. In reply to questions about a 
guide, he shook his head, and intimated pretty 
plainly that the less we had to do witn his 
masters the better — that our best plan was to 
push on as rapidly as possible, giving a wide 
berth to any Tuaric village we might encoun- 
ter, for, although the warriors were away, the 
women, 'children and old men were not to be 
despised. There was but one objection to this 
plan, and that was, that our provisions were 
nearly exhausted. Upon mentioning this we 
were astonished by an offer from th^ negro to 
bring us a supply of meal. He took us to a 
rising ground and showed us a collection of 
mud and stone huts covering the slope of a hill 
about two miles ojQT, promising that if we would 
encamp in the hollow and keep out of sight, he 
would go and get some provision and return in 
the course of the night. As an earnest of his 
intention, he insisted upon milking his cows 
into our bowl, and giving us a good draught all 
around. There was an air of openness and 
honesty in the fellow's face and manner that 
would perhaps have induced us to confide in 
him, even had we not been so situated that it 
was impossible to do otherwise. , 

The sun was just setting when we finished 
our conversation, and we at once commenced 
unlading our camels and preparing to encamp, 
while the negro, who gave his name as Hassan 
Haboo, unydied his team, and driving them 
before him, set off for his village. As soon as 
he was out of sight we replaced the loads and 
led o\fx camels to another hollow, about a 
quarter of a mile off. Here I resolved to leave 
Hugh and Jack with Kaloolah, while I kept 
watch at the first place; by this plan, if Hassan 
intended treacheiy, we should discover it in 
time to escape. 



Never was suspicion more unjust. It was 
near midnight that my anxious ear detected the 
sound of footsteps. B^ putting my ear close 
to the ground I could distinguish the dull heavy 
tread of a camel mingled with the lighter foot- 
falls of his master, and in a few minutes they 
appeared in sight upon the crest of the hill. 
Descending into the nollow the stranger halted, 
apparently in doubt at not finding the objects he 
sought. As he was alone, there could be no 
doubt that it was our new friend Hassan ; so, 
without further hesitation, I rose from my cover 
and joined him. 

He had brought with him a camel well laden 
with barley meS, rice, and a quantity of hard 
bread, unleavened, and baked in cakes of a 
rhomboidal shape. He had also a jar of honey, 
another of butter, and half a dozen strings of 
kabobs, which are small pieces of meat strung 
alternately, fat and lean, and roasted by tWirling 
them before the fire, carefully basting them the 
while with biAter, and flavoring them with salt 
and the bruised seeds of a species of pungent 
pepper. 

Without giving us time to make any disposi- 
tion of the provision, Hassan insisted that we 
should mount and set out; and when it was 
objected that we could not find our way in the 
dark, he announced his determination to act as 
a guide. To all our questions his replies were 
vague and indefinite, but still there was some- 
thing in his manner — an air of sincerity, and 
an unaffected expression of uneasiness and fear, 
that compelled me to follow his advice. 

The loads were put upon our beasts ; and 
leading them by their halters, Hugh and Jack 
brought up the rear, while, with Kaloolah, I 
kept close to our guide, in order to have an 
eye upon his movements. The night was cool 
and pleasant, though the stars twinkled but 
dimly to eyes accustomed to the eager lustre 
with which they look down upon the desert. 
A soft southern zephyr, laden with moisture 
and melancholy, came, noiseless, but with a 
capacity and a longing for sound, until catch- 
ing the echoes of our footsteps it bore them 
murmuring with joy away. There was some- 
thing in the scene, the time, the weather, the 
stealthy pace of our little party, the silence 
enforced by our guide, and our ignorance of 
what we had to fear, that made me feel, to say 
the least of it, uncommonly queer. 

Hassan led the way, without once stopping 
or hesitating, and at the first blush of dayught 
lie set us the example of mounting his camel, 
and still pressed on. It is singular, thought I, 
as the sun rose over a line of distant highlands, 
revealing a broad and smiling prospect of grass- 
covered, grove-besprinkled hill and plain ; it is 
singular that the fellow evinces yet no disposi- 
tion to leave us. At that moment the idea 
occurred to me that Hassan had joined us with 
the intention of escaping from his masters the 
Tuarics, and that our chief danger was the 
danger of bemg pursued and caught with him 
in company, vailing Hugh to me, I rode up 
to Hassan and questioned mm, when he at once 
admitted that such was the case. He said that 
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he had long resolved upon flight, and when he 
found that we were going in the direction of 
his country, he had made up his mind on the 
spot to go with us. That as for being pursued, 
there were only a few old men and boys to 
pursue us, and that he had managed matters so 
that his flight would not be suspected for a day 
or two, when we would be beyond reach. 

" Do with me as you please," he Continued, 
taking my hand and putting it upon the back of 
his neck. " I am your slave, but I can never 
go back.". 

The fellow, as a guide and as a stout addition 
to our little force, was worth running some risk 
for, so we determined, without much hesitation, 
to enlist him into our ranks, and to accept his 
supply of provisions, without inquiring too 
curiously whether he had been fully justified 
in stealing them or not. 



CHAPTER XXXVm 

BT THB BDITOB. 

TiAs editor here takes the liberty of suppress- 
ing six long chapters of Mr. Romer's manu- 
script, which are devoted to a description of the 
journey through the negro countries that lie 
between the northern frontiers of Houssa and 
the extreme southern boundary of Mandara. 
He does so, not because they are not sufficiently 
interesting to his taste, but because they would 
make the work too long for the general reader, 
and because tliey are not essential to the current 
of the story. To the curious in the geography 
of central Africa, some apology would be per- 
haps due, were it not that the omitted portion, 
like the rest of the book, is occupied mainly 
with details of personal adventure; and that it 
adds nothing of any material importance to the 
information alreadv furnished us by the travels 
of Clapperton, Lang, Denman, Cillie, and 
Lander. It will be seen by the concluding 
remarks of Mr. Romer's manuscript, that he 
intends to supply this deficiency by a further 
work upon the geography, ethnology, botany 
and geology of his present residence, and of 
some of the most interesting negro countries 
that he passed. Should that work ever come 
19 hand, it will of course obviate any objections 
to the liberty that the editor has taken. Should 
it not, why then in a second edition, perhaps ; 
should a second edition be called for, the sup- 
pressed chapters may be restored. In the mean 
time the editor cannot doubt that the public will 
be fully as well satisfied to' be hurried over a 
long and comparatively monotonous journey, 
and safely landed upon the boundary of that 
vast, unknown region into which the travellers, 
in the commencement of the next chapter, are 
about to enter. A few words will answer for 
this editorial hop, skip and jump. 

.Owing to the fortunate circumstance of the 
absence of the greater portion of the Tuaric 
population; and the rapidity with which our 
iravellers moved, they met with no obstacles 



and encountered no dangers except those aris- 
ing from the njitural features of the conntry, 
and the immense quantities of wild animals with 
which it abounds. Stopping at a little town 
c#led Dirkim, they succeeded in exchanging 
their camels for four fine horses, and a couple 
of mules to carry their baggage. From this 
place they went on, under a succession of 
guides, until they reached the great city of 
Sackatoo, which place they entered on the 
thirtieth day after leaving the desert Twenty 
days of the time having been days of travel, 
would make the distance about four hundred 
miles. 

This city is the capital of the Fellatah do- 
minions, as is generally known from the ao 
counts of Captain Clapperton, who describes it 
as being one of the most populous towns he had 
seen. It stands upon a high ridge which slopes 
towards the north, is cbmps^tly built, and su> 
rounded by a high wall. " The dwellings of 
the principal people are flat-roofed, in tha 
Moorish style, and are furnished with numerons 
water-spouts of baked clay, which, projecting 
from the eaves, resemble at first sight a tier d 
guns. The inhabitants are principally Fellatahs, 
who have numerous slaves. Such of the latter 
as are not employed ia domestic duties reside in 
houses by themselves, where they follow various 
trades, the master of course reaping the profit. 
Their usual employments are weaving, house- 
building, shoe-making, and iron work. Those 
employed in raising grain and tending cattle, of 
which the Fellat^ms have immense herds, re- 
side in villages without the city." A large 
socco or market-place occupies the centre of 
the city. Here are bought and sold a variety 
of articles, consisting cniefly of blue tobes^ 
manufactured by the slaves from Nifiee, who 
are esteemed the most expert weavers and spin- 
ners in Africa, calico' and woollen cloths, with 
brass, and crockery, and iron wares, which find 
their way from the Atlantic coast, and from the 
Gulf of Benin up the Niger. From Tripoli, 
and other places north of the desert, the Arab 
traders bring unwrought silk, spices, beads, 
coral, amber, small mirrors ; and Jrom the salt 
mines of the desert the Tuarics bring the only 
supplies of that precious mineral. 

The arrival of our travellers excited no partic- 
ular attention. They were taken for a party 
of Moors, and, after paying a moderate duty 
upon their goods, were allowed to take up their 
quarters in the house of a negro woman who 
kept a fondacy or inn, for the accommodation 
of travellers. Here they had apartments, and 
stabling for their horses, but were compelled to 
send out for their meals. They found the 
markets well supplied with a variety of fruits, 
vegetables, and meats of an excellent quality. 
Milk, butter and honey abounded, with plenty 
of find bread and beef, and an abundant supply 
of excellent fi^. 

The day after their arrival, Mr. Romer, with 
Hugh andl Hassan, went into the market. The 
large square was crowded with buyers and 
sellers, and their beasts. Immense droves of 
camels, some kneeling and some standing upon 
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three legs beside their loads upon the ground, 
great numbers of horses and mules, and crowds 
of asses with pack-saddles almost as large as 
their bodies, were huddled together in apparent 
confusion, yet with some degree of order which 
was preserved with difficulty by officers armed 
with long whips. Certain portions of the socco 
were allotted to particular kinds of merchandise. 
At one part were arranged gangs of naked 
slaves ; in another were piles of salt ; in an- 
other, sacks of grain, donkey-loads of firewood, 
or the more valuable goods of the Moorish 
traders. The crowd was made up of men of 
almost every nation and tribe ; copper-skinned 
Fellatahs, tall, keen-eyed Tuarics, thick-lipped 
Mandingo merchants. Bedouins from the desert, 
and Moors from Barbary, with an infinite vari- 
ety of slaves fron^ all quarters of the interior, 
pushed and hustled their way about, with an 
air of eagerness and energy that would have 
done honor to any exhibition of the money- 
getting spirit in a Christian community. From 
all sides, arose the din of human voices engaged 
in the general melie of traffic. Loud-mouthed 
criers moved about through the crowds, holding 
up their goods above their heads and vociferat- 
ing the bids as they were made. Several horse- 
jockeys, mounted upon the horses they were 
selling, were continually riduig through the 
socco and the neighboring streets, shouting 
with stentorian voices as they passed, their 
praises of the animal, and the last price that 
iiad been offered for him. 

Without difficulty Mr. Romer succeeded in 
disposing of certain portions of his goods, at a 
very advantageous rate, taking, in part pay- 
ment, a quantity of cowrie-shelfi, which, further 
south, are the current coin of the country, and 
purchasing three Moorish muskets, with very 
long barrels, and with stocks curiously inlaid 
with pieces of ivory. The great length of barrel 
in this kind of gun is admirably suited to the 
coarse-grained and slow-burning powder of the 
Moors, and enables it to throw a ball to an 
immense distance. At first, Hassan was some- 
what afraid of his weapon, and could with diffi- 
culty be persuaded to fire it ; but he soon got 
rid of his fears, and then could hardly be kept 
from blazing away at every object that crossed 
his path. With a string of Arabic charms 
round his waist, a Negro fetish hanging from 
his neck, and the white man's sammer flacky or 
lightning-stick, in his hand, he felt himself 
thrice armed — ^trebly panoplied, as it were, in 
the, to his mind, typical representatives of the 
spirit and essence of the three great religions. 
Paganism, Mahommedanism and Christianity. 

Among the females exposed for sale in the 
slave-market, there was one young, bright-eyed 
Negress, whose looks pleased our adventurer so 
much that he purchased her, although at a high 
price, for an attendant upon Kaloolah. Her 
name was Clefenha, and she proved a very use- 
ful acquisition to the party. 

The market of Sackatoo afforded an admi- 
rable opportunity of renewing the wardrobe of 
Kaloolah, of which Mr. Romer gladly availed 
himself. It is pretty evident that he had a taste 
9 



for the picturesque ; it is pretty evident, also, 
although he says but little of his feelings tow- 
ards Kaloolah, that he was deeply impressed 
with a full sense of her manifold charms. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that he should take 
pleasure in decking her out, in garments better 
befitting her rank, her beauty, and the place she 
held in his affections. When in full travelling 
toilet, her dress — all of which was obtained, 
ready-made, in the market— consisted of a 
closely-fittmg shirt of fine linen, the collar of 
which was worked with small buttons of va- 
riegated snail-shells, and turned over a silk cord 
and tassels ; a pair of trowsers, of bright blue 
cotton, cut full, and gathered about the ankle 
in the Turkish style ; over these came a gar- 
ment of deep blue silk, much like a Spanish 
shirt, or a blouse — ^it was open at the breast, 
and from the elbow down to the wrist, and 
across these openinffs were lacc^d cords of 
yellow silk ; the poUar and breast were libe- 
rally worked with gold thread and beads ; a 
sasn of scarlet silk confined this garment closely 
to the waist. For a headdress, she had a small, 
red, Fez cap, with a tassel. In the process of 
fulling — in which the Moors of Fez and Mo- 
rocco, are exceedingly skilful — ^the lower edge 
had been thickened into a kind of brim ; around 
this was fastened a veil of green crape, in such 
a manner as to make the cap the apex of a 
hollow cone. When the veil was down, it 
completely enveloped the head and shoulders 
before and behind ; when rolled up and looped 
in front, it made a graceful drapery, that fell 
adown the back from either shoulder. Her feet 
were encased in a kind of buskin, made of 
morocco, which had been dyed a brilliant yellow 
with the rind of the pomegranate. A gray 
woollen outside garment, not unlike a clergy- 
man's gown, completed her attire. It came 
down to the ground, was furnished with large 
loo^ sleeves and a hood, that folded back, like 
a cape: in front of the sleeves were slits, 
through which the arms could be mssed, and 
thus enable the gown, sleeves and all, to fall 
almost wholly behind the figure. The texture 
was of the finest kind, and so closely woven 
as to be almost impervious to water. 

The Editor has particularized each article of 
Kaloolah's dress in justice to the author, who 
dwells upon the subject at great length, and 
with peculiar gout^ dilating upon the general ef- 
fect, and speculating upon the sensation that 
would be excited in New- York, upon the first 
introduction of the Kaloolah toilet, or the mode 
a la Sackalooy with a degree of unction that 
would seem to indicate that, while walking the 
hospitals, he had occasionally taken a prome- 
nade in Broadway, and that smgle and double- 
headed rollers, many-tailed and T bandages, 
were not the only articles of dress that had 
come under his observation. 

Upon leaving Sackatoo, our travellers, in 
company with a large party of traders, took the 
road to Kano. From this place tliey pursued 
a south-eastern course, passing a good many 
small tribes and nations, whose names were 
never before heard by a Christian ear, notwith- 
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t;tanding the active, although generally round- 
about, commercial communication of almost all 
parts of the interior with the great centres of 
trade. The incidental notices, in our Author's 
manuscript, fully confirm what has been sup- 
posed, from the observations of other travellers, 
that the spirit of trade has developed itself, in a 
remarkable manner, throughout the whole of 
Negro-land, and that nothing but the intestine 
contests, wholly occasioned by the slave-trade, 
prevents travelling and trafiicking from being as 
safe as in any Christian country. 

It was full four months from the time of their 
departure; ^ from Sackatoo, before they reached 
the Kerdie country, to the south of Dah Kool- 
lah. Here they found an agreeable change in 
the character of the country ; vegetation tegan 
to be even richer and more luxuriant ; the sur- 
face more hilly and undulating; the streams 
more rapid and clear, and the scenery bolder 
and more picturesque. Distant mountain peaks, 
the lofty summits of the Djebel el Kumri, or 
Mountains of the Moon, peered one above the 
other in the southeast, ana as they advanced it 
was evident they were ascending the ffentlv in- 
clined side of an elevated plateau. The inhabi- 
tants that they encountered were Kaffirs, or 
Kerdies ; that is. Pagans, living in huts, gene- 
rally occupying the summits of the hills, who, as 
soon as they found the travellers were not slave- 
hunters, received them kindly, and furnished 
them with provisions and guides. 

There was every indication now of speedily 
reaching the border of Framazugda, which, ac- 
cording to the best information tney could pro- 
cure, was not more than three or four hundred 
miles off.v This distance, to a people who had 
already travelled two thousand miles, seemed 
short. Already they fancied they could see its 
mountain peaks, and with hearts full of joy and 
hope they were pressing on, when their course 
was arrested by a broad and rapid river. Upon 
the banks of this stream they had to remain a 
week, in order to construct a raft on which to 
cross. While here, Jonathan and Kaloolah 
met with an adventure which came n^ar put- 
ting an unhappy end to their travels. But, 
from this point, we must let our Author speak 
for himself. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Forest eights and sounds— Kaloolah's feelings.— The great 
river.— A fine prospect— The froulbell.— A strong camp. 
— Constructing a raft— A stroll in the forest.- A lion in 
Che path.— The boa.— Crossing the Yah'nel nebbe. 

For a long time had we pursued our way 
through the sombre forest, all silent — subdued in 
spirit, and disposed to bow reverentially to re- 
ceive the blessinff which the religious old trees, 
with outstretched arms, seemed invoking upon 
our heads. Prom all sides arose curious and 
horrid noises, that, like the grotesque grin- 
ning faces of Gothic architecture, served only 
to increase the ' pervading solemnity — the 
screeching of parrots, paroquets and an infinite 



variety of birds, unknown to naturalists even 
by name ; the chattering of myriads of mon- 
keys ; the occasional laugh and growl of ani- 
mals of the hyena family ; the wild rush and 
whir of startled deer, harts, roebucks, and the 
gliding, rustling sound of huge snakes, moving 
Song the ground, or around the gigantic trunks, 
and among the verdure of the gnaned branches. 

" You are silent, Kaloolah ; what are you 
thinking of?" I demanded. 

"lam not thinking,* replied Kaloolah, "I 
am only feeling." 

" And how are you feeling, pray ?" 

" As I did once when I stood in the inner 
hall of the great mount temple of Kiloara. 
There, however, all was silence^with nothing 
to disturb the sense of God's presence and 
power— but here— this — oh, this is horrible!" 

"What is horrible? This shade — this 
gloom — " 

" No, no ; not the forest ; not this cool 
shade ; not this pleasing gloom, but these 
sounds that so mock and threaten as we go — 
these gibbering fiends, up there in the trees, 
that ffrin upon us so. Oh, how pleasant it 
would be to have this shade to ourselves — ^to 
be able to move beneath this umbrageous ca- 
nopv without being annoyed and startled by 
such terrible sights and sounds — so strange, 
yet so familiar — familiar, yet none the less'hor- 
rible. They do not frighten me so much since 
I know, Jon'than, you can protect me, but they 
somehow friffhten mv heart." 

" Indeed, Kaloolan, so yonng, so innocent, 
and yet thy heart has recollections of grinning 
faces, and mocking voices, that the noises 
around us revive ! Courage ! we shall soon be 

through this wood. Well, Hassan, 

what now ?" 



" The great river is in front of us," re. 
Hassan; and in a few minutes we emerged 
from the dark forest, and stood upon its banks. 
There lay the broad stream, some fifty or sixty 
feet beneath us, and beyond it a vast expanse 
of open, rolling country, dotted with clumps 
of trees, and undulating with rounded hills, 
through which opened up long vistas of sur- 
passing beauty. In the middle ground the hills 
grew more varied in their forms, and more ab- 
rupt, serving to Imk, by an easy transition, the 
milder beauty of the river's bank with the lofty 
grandeur of a chain of towering mountains in 
the background. 

From the foot of the bank upon which we 
stood, extended a wide beach of dark, gray peb- 
bles and sand. It took us some time to find a 
spot at which our animals could descend. From 
the beach the view was much restricted of the 
country on the other side of the river, but the 
loss was made up by the pleasing outline of the 
bank, and the magnificence of the masses of 
rock and verdure 3iat towered above us behind, 
and extended as far up and down as the eye 
could reach. Gigantic flowering creepers, 
splendid specimens of the rock-hugging ceres, 
and a magnificent flower, like a morning glory, 
but as large as a man's hat, and of a brUliant 
blue and gold, covered and concealed the an- 
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gnlar points and rough projections of the cliflfs. 
Among these, as in the forest we had passed, 
revell^ a thousand different kinds of birds of 
the most glorious plumage ; little paroquets; 
bedecked in all the prismatic colors; hum- 
ming-birds ; golden and purple woodpeckers, 
and a little bird that Kaloolah clapped her 
hands at the sight of, and called the kinkapal^ 
or gem-bird. Around its head and neck were 
little tufts of plumage of different hues, that re- 
flected the sunlight as brightly as a brilliant of 
the first water. The winffs and body were of 
a plain gray, while the head and neck were 
clothed as with a little casque and corselet of 
diamonds, rubies and opals. Here, too, floated 
several specimens of the frovlhell^ a bird which 
may justly be pronounced one of the greatest 
ornithological curiosities in the world. Its 
body is about the size of a wren, and without 
wings, but from every point on its surface 
comes out the most delicate feather streamers, 
afoot or more in length. Wonderful is the 
delicacy and lightness of this large mass of 
plumage in which the little body of the bird is 
concealed. The finest feathers of the ostrich, 
or the bird of paradise, are coarse in compari- 
son. The outer extremity of each feather is 
of pure white, but towards the body glow the 
brightest hues of green, blue, purple and gold, 
so that the wind, parting the masses of grace- 
ful plumage as the bird floats slowly along, re- 
veals each moment new combinations of color 
to the delighted eye. But not the least curious 
part of the froulbelPs structure is the machinery 
with which, in the absence of wings, it is fur- 
nished for locomotion. The bill is simply a 
tobe, open at both ends, and extending directly 
through the head so that one orifice is directly 
in fi-ont, the other behind. From the middle of 
this tube, or from the top of the head, rises a 
Mow, cartilaginous globe, capable of expan- 
sion and contraction ; this communicates with 
the tube, in which are two valves, the one in 
front opening towards the globe, the one be- 
hind, away from it. When the globe is ex- 
panded a vacuum is produced, and the air 
rashes in through the valve in front. When 
the globe contracts, this valve closes, and the 
air is forced out through the other valve be- 
hind ; and thus, by an alternate action of suc- 
tion and propulsion, the froulbell is able to move 
along slowly, when the wind is not too high. 
The flexibility of the neck enables the bird to 
direct the tube to any angle of elevation, and thus 
aided by the legerity of its plumage, to ascend 
to any height, although it ffenerally flies low in 
search of small insects and animalculae, which, 
when sucked into the globe, are retained in the 
convolution of a lining mucous membrane, and 
afterwards transmitted into the stomach. The 
Passage of the air through the valves occasions 
a pleasant flute-hke sound, which varies in tone 
^ quality with the size of the bird and the ra- 
pidity of its motion. 

But it was no time for ecstacies over the 
^uties of the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
^th a broad and rapid river in front of us, and 
^th no means at hand of crossing it. Again 



and again I questioned our twoguides, but they 
were firm in the assertion that we should have 
to travel several days before encountering a 
Kerdie village, and that then we might not find 
either ford or ferriage. The only plan was to 
make some kind of a boat or raft upon which 
we could carry our luggage, ar^d to swim our 
horses across, despite me danger of attack from 
the crocodiles, with which the river appeared 
alive. As this would require some time, pre- 
parations were made for a more permanent en- 
campment than uspal. 

A little 'rocky peninsula jutted into the river, 
and was connected to the main land by a nar- 
row isthmus. The sides were quite steep and 
jagged, rising about five or six feet in height, or 
enough to protect us from the visits of the river 
monsters, while a large fire upon the narrow 
neck afforded a. full defence towards the land. 
The area of the peninsula was just sufficient to 
accommodate our party, beasts and all. Here we 
picketed our steeds, pitchedXaloolah's tent, and 
arranged our baggage. The rest of the day was 
consumed in building a shanty of bushes, cutting 
fodder for our horses, and collecting firewood. 

We passed a pleasant night, aluiough, had 
not our ears been hardened by our long and 
intimate companionsjiip .with wild beasts of 
every description, we should perhaps have been 
disturbed by the loud whining and plashing of 
the crocodile, the deep breathing and flounder- 
ing of the hippopotamus, the hark of the jackall 
and hyena, or the thundering roar of the lion, 
that occasionally reverberated along the cliffs, 
startHng for a while to silence the inferior beasts. 
We slept, however, with an unusual feeHng of 
security. Our position was a strong one, in 
fact perfectly impregnable — a real little Gibral- 
tar of an encampment to our prowling and 
growling foes. 

The next morning we started in search of 
some kind of material for a raft. We had not 
gone far up the stream when we canie across 
a large hollow tree, about fifty feet in height, 
without branches, except near the top, where 
it put forth ten or twelve arms, somewhat re- 
sembling the sturdy and awkwardJooking limbs 
of the dragon-tree. It was little more than two 
feet in diameter, and although decayed near the 
roots, so as to expose its hollow-heartedness, it 
still seemed to enjoy a vigorous old age. 

" There,'* said Jack, " that would te just the 
thmg if we had it down, and cut up into three 
or four lengths, with any way of stopping the 
ends." 

" The easiest thing in the world. You see 
to getting it down, and I will find something 
with which to cover the ends. Or, rather, as 
we shall need lashing to hold the pieces togeth- 
er, you shall manufacture the necessary rope 
out of the skins that I will furnish, and Hugh, 
shall superintend cutting the tree." 

Leaving Kaloolah and her maid in charge of 
Jack, and Hugh with the two guides hard at 
work upon the tree, I took Hassan with me, 
and moved into the woods in search of skins. 
Nothing of sufficient size could come amiss, and 
it took but a short time to shoot and flay more 
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than twenty animals, among whom hardly two 
were of the same species. 

By sunset Hugh had the tree down, and Jack 
had twisted a large quantity of rope. The tree 
had now to be cut into three pieces of about twelve 
feet in length, the openings at the ends to be 
secured with skins, and the logs got into the 
water and firmly lashed together into a raft. 
Without any of the proper means and appliances, 
this was a work of time, and it was not until 
the fifth day that th6 raft was ready for its 
burthen. ' 

^t was early on the morning of the sixth, that 
accompaiiied by Kaloolah and the lively Clefen- 
ha, I ascended the bank for a final reconnois- 
sance of the country on the other bank of the 
river. It was not my intention to wander far, 
but, allured by the beauty of the scene, and the 
promise of a still better view from a higher crag, 
we moved along the edge of the bank until we 
had got nearly two miles from our camp. At 
this point the Une of the bank curved towards 
the river so as to make a beetling promontory of 
a hundred feet perpendicular descent. The 
gigantic trees grew (;^uite on the brink, many of 
them throwing their long arms far over the 
shore below. The trees generally grew wide 
apart, and there was little or no underwood, but 
many of the trunks were wreathed with the 
verdure of parasites and creepers so as to shut 
up, mostly, the forest vistas with immense col- 
umns of green leaves and flowers. The stems 
of some of these creepers were truly wonderful ; 
one, from which depended large bunches of 
scarlet berries, had, not unfrequently, stems as 
large as a man's body. In some cases one huge 

{)lant of this kind, ascending with an incalcu- 
able prodigality of lignin, by innumerable con- 
volutions, would stretch itself out, and em- 
bracing several trees in its folds, mat them to- 
gether in one dense mass of vegetation. 

Suddenly we noticed that the usual sounds 
of the forest had almost ceased around us. 
Deep in the woods we could still hear the 
chattering of monkeys and the screeching of 
parrots. Never before had our presence crea- 
ted any alarm among the denizens of the tree 
tops; or if it had, it had merely excited to fresh 
clamor, without putting them to flight. We 
looked around for the cause of this sudden 
retreat. 

" Perhaps," I replied to Kaloolah's inquiry, 
" there is a storm gathering, and they are gone 
^ to seek a shelter deeper in the wood." 

We advanced close to the edge of the bank, 
and looked out into the broad daylight that 
poured down from above on flood and field. 
There was the same bright smile on the distant 
fields and hills ; the same clear sheen in the 
deep water ; tlie same lustrous stillness in the 
perfumed air ; not a single prognostic of any 
commotion among the elements ! 

I placed my gun against a tree, and took a 
seat upon an exposed portion of one of its roots. 
Countless herds of animals, composed of quag- 
gas, zebras, gnus, antelopes, hart-beasts, roe^ 
boks, spring-boks, buffalos, wild boars, and a 
-^ozen other kinds for which my recollection of 



African travels furnished no names, were roam- 
ing over the fields on the other side of the river 
or quietly reposing in the shade of the scattered 
mimosas, or beneath the groups of lofty palms. 
A herd of thirty oj forty tall ungainly figures 
came in sight, and took their way, with awk- 
ward but rapid pace, across the plain. I knew 
them at once to be eiraflfes, although they were 
the first that we had seen. I was straining my 
eyes to discover the animal that pursued them, 
when Kaloolah called me to come to her. She 
was about fifty yards further down the stream 
than where I was sitting. With an unaccount- 
able degree of carelessness, I arose and went 
towards her, leaving my gun leaning against 
the tree. As I advanced, she ran out to the 
extreme point of the little promontory I have 
mentioned, where her maid was standing, and 
pointed to something over the edge of the 
cliff. 

" Oh, Jon'than !" she exclaimed, " what a 
curious and beautiful flower ! Come, and try 
if you can get it for me !" 

Advancing to the crest of the cliff, we stood 
looking down its precipitous sides to a point 
some twenty feet below, where grew a bunch 
of wild honeysuckles. Suddenly a startling 
noise, like the roar of thunder, or like the boom 
of a thirty-two pounder, rolled through the 
wood, fairly shaking the sturdy trees, and lite- 
rally making the ground quiver beneath onr 
feet. Again it came, that appaUing and inde- 
scribably awful sound ! and so close as to com- 
pletely stun us. Roar upon roar, in quick suc- 
cession, now announced the coming of the king 
of beasts. " The lion ! the lion ! Oh, God of 
mercy ! where is my gun ?" I started forward, 
but it was too late. Alighting, with a magni- 
ficent bound, into the open space in front of us, 
the 'monster stopped, as if somewhat taken 
aback by the novel 'appearance of his quarry, 
and crouching his huge carcass close to the 
ground, uttered a few deep snuffling sounds, not 
unlike ihe preliminary cranklings and growlings 
of a heavy steam-engine, when it first feels the 
pressure of the steam. 

He was, indeed, a monster ! — fully twice as 
large as the largest specimen of his kind that 
was ever condemned, by gaping curiosity, to 
the confinement of the cage. His body was 
hardly less in size than that of a dray-horse ; 
his paw as large as the foot of an elephant ; 
while his head ! — what can be said of such a 
head? Concentrate the fury, the power, the 
capacity and the disposition for evil of a dozen 
thunder-storms into a round globe, about two 
feet in diameter, and one would then be able to 
get an idea of the terrible expression of that 
head and face, enveloped and set off as it was 
by the dark framework of bristling mane. 

The lower jaw rested upon the ground ; the 
mouth was slightly open, showing the rows of 
white teeth and the blood-red gums, from which 
the lips were retracted in a majestic and right 
kingly grin. The brows and the skin around 
the eyes were corrugated into a splendid glory 
of radiant wrinkles, in the centre of which 
glowed two small globes, like opals, but with 
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a dusky lustrousness that no opal ever yet at- 
tained. 

For a few moments he remained motionless, and 
then, as if satisfied with the result of his close 
scrutiny, he began to slide along the ground to- 
wards us ; slowly one monstrous paw was pro- 
truded after the other ; slowly the huge tufted 
tail Waved to and fro, sometimes strikinff his 
hollow flanks, and occasionally coming down 
upon the ground with a sound like the falling 
of heavy clods upon a coffin. There could be 
no doubt of his intention to charge us, when 
near enough for a spring. 

And wras there no hope ? Not the slightest, 
at least for myself. It was barely possible that 
one victim would satisfy him, or that, in the 
contest that was about to take place, I might, if 
he did not kill me at the first blow, so wound 
him as to indispose him for any further exercise 
of his power, and that thus Kaloolah would 
escape. As for me, I felt that my time had 
come. With no weapon but my long knife, 
what chance was there against such a monster ? 
1 cast one look at the gun that was leaning so 
carelessly agamst the tree beyond him, and 
thought how easy it would be to send a bullet 
through one of those glowing eyes, into the 
depths of that savage brain. Never was there 
a fairer mark ! But, alas ! it was impossible to 
reach the gun I Truly, " there was a lion in 
the path." 

1 turned to Kaloolah, who was a little behind 
me. Her face expressed a variety of emotions ; 
she could not speak or move, but she stretched 
oat her hand, as if to pull me back. Behind 
her crouched the black, whose features were 
contracted into the awful grin of intense terror ; 
she was too much frightened to scream, but in 
her face a thousand yells of agony and fear 
were incarnated. 

I remember not precisely what I said, but, in 
the fewest words I intimated to Kaloolah that 
the lion would probably be satisfied with at- 
tacking me ; that she must run by us as soon 
as he sprang upon me, and, returning to the 
camp, waste no time, but set out at once, under 
the charge <?f Hugh and Jack. She made no 
reply, and I waited for none, but, facing the 
monster, advanced slowly towards him-^the 
knife was firmly grasped in my right hand, my 
left side a little turned towards him, and my left 
arm raised, to guard as much as possible against 
the first crushing blow of his paw. Farther 
than this I had formed no plan of battle. In 
such a contest the mind has but httle to do — 
all depends upon the instinct of the muscles ; 
Mwi well for a man if good training has deve- 
loped that instinct to the highest. I felt that 
I could trust mine, and that my brain need not 
hother itself as to the manner my muscles were 
going to act 

Within thirty feet of my huge foe I stopped — 
cool, calm as a statue ; not an emotion agitated 
nae. No hope, no fear— death was too certain 
to permit either passion. There is something 
in the conviction of the immediate inevitable- 
nes8 of death that represses fear ; we are then 



compelled to take a better look at the king of 
terrors, and we find that he is not so formidable 
as we imagined. Look at him with averted 
glances ana half-closed eyes, and he has a most 
imposing, overawing presence ; but face him, 
eye to eye ; grasp ms proffered hand manfully, 
and he sinks, from a right royal personage, into 
a contemptible old gate-keeper on the turnpike 
of life. 

I had time to think of many things, although 
it must not be supposed, from the leisurely way 
in which I here tell the story, that the whole 
aflSiir occupied much time. Like lightning, 
flashing from- link to link along a chain con- 
ductor, did memory illuminate, almost simul- 
taneously, the chain of incidents that measured 
my path in life, and that connected the present 
with the past. I could s^ the whole of my 
back track " blazed," as clearly' as ever was a 
forest path by a woodman's axe ; and ahead ! ah, 
there was not much to see ahead ! 'Twas but 
a short view ; death hedged in the scene. In 
a few minutes my eyes would be opened to the 
pleasant sights beyond ; but, for the present, 
death conmianded all attention. And such a 
death! But why such a death ? What better 
death, except on the battle-field, in defence of 
one's country ? To be killed "by a lion ! — 
Surely, there is a spice of dignity about it, 
maugre the being eaten afterwards. Suddenly 
the monster stopped, arid erected his tail, stiff 
and motionless, in the air. Strange as it may 
seem, the conceit occurred to me that the mo- , 
tion of his tail had acted as a safety-valve to 
the pent up muscular energy within. "He 
has shut the steam off from the 'scape-pipe, 
and now he turns it on to his locomotive ma- 
chinery. God have mercy upon me ! — ^He 
comes !" 

But he did not come ! At. the instant, the 
hght figure of Kaloolah rushed past me. " Fly, 
fly, Jon'than !" she wildly exclaimed, as she 
dashed forward directiy towards the Uon. Quick 
as thought I divined her purpose and sprang after 
her, grasping her dress and pulling her forcibly 
back, almost from within those formidable jaws. 
The astonished animal gave several jumps side- 
ways and backwards, and stopped, crouching to 
the ground and growling and lashings his sides 
with renewed fury. He was clearly taken 
aback by our unexpefcted charge upon him, but 
it was evident that he was not to be frightened 
into abandoning his prey. His mouth was 
made up for us, and there could be no doubt, if 
his motions were a little slow, that he consi- 
dered us as good as gorged. 

" Fly, fly, Jon'than !" exclaimed Kaloolah 
as she struggled to break from my grasp. 
** Leave me ! Leave me to die alone, but oh ! 
save yourself, quick, along the bank, t You can 
escape — fly !" 

" Never, Kaloolah," I replied, fairly forcing 
her with quite an exertion of strengtii behind 
me. " Back, back ! Free my arm ! Quick, 
quick ! He comes !" 'Twas no time for gen- 
tieness. Roughly shaking^ her relaxing grasp 
from my arm she sunk powerless, yet not in- 
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sensible, to the ground, while I had just time to 
face the monster and place one foot forward to 
receive him.^ 

He was in the very act of springing ! His 
huge carcass was even rising under the impul- 
sion of his contracting muscles, when his action 
was arrested in a way 'so une^cpected, so wonder- 
ful, and so startling, that my senses were for the 
moment thrown into perfect confusion. Could 
I trust my sight, or was the whole affair the 
illusion of a horrid dream ? It seems as if one 
of the gigantic creepers I have mentioned had 
suddenly quitted the canopy above,^nd, endowed 
with life and a huge pair of widely distended 
jaw's, had darted with the rapidity of lightning 
upon the crouchhig beast. There was a tre- 
mendous shaking ot the tree tops, and a confused 
wrestling, and jumping, and whirling over and 
about, amid a cloud of upturned roots, and earth, 
and leaves, accompapied with the most terrific 
roars and groans. As I looked again, vision 
grew more distinct. An immense body, gleam- 
ing with purple, green and gold, appeared con- 
voluted around the majestic branches overhead, 
and stretching down, was turned two or three 
times around the struggling lion, whose head 
and neck were almost concealed from sight 
within the cavity of a pair of jaws still more 
capacious than his own. 

Thus, then, was revealed the cause of the 
sudden silence throughout the woods. It was 
the presence of the boa that had frightened the 
monkey and feathered tribes into silence. How 
opportunely was his presence manifested to us I 
A moment more, and it would have been too 
late. 

Gallantly did the lion struggle in the folds of 
his terrible enemy, whose grasp each instant 
grew more firm and secure, and most astound- 
ing were those frightful yells of rage and fear. 
The huge body of the snake, fully two feet in 
diameter, where it depended from the trees, 
presenteil the most curious appearances, and 
in such quick succession that the eye could 
scarcely follow them. At one moment smooth 
and fiexile, at the next rough and stiffened, or 
contracted into grea^ knots — at one moment 
overspread with a thousand tints of reflected 
color, the next distended so as to transmit, 
through the skin, the golden gleams of the 
anim^ lightning that coursed up and down 
within. 

Over and over rolled the struggling beast, 
but in vain all his strength, in vain all his 
efforts to free himself. Gradually his muscles 
lelaxed in their exertions, his roar subsided to 
a deep moan, his tongue protruded from his 
mouth, and his fetid breath mingled with a 
strong, sickly odor from the serpent, diff*used 
itself through the air, producing a sense of 
oppression, and a feeling of weakness hke that 
from breathing some deleterious gas. 

I looked around me. KaloolSi was on her 
knees, and the negress insensible upon the 
ground a few paces behind her. A sensation 
of giddiness warned me that it was time to 
retreat. Without a word I raised Kaloolah in 
my arms, ran towards the now ahnost mption- 



less animals, and, turning along the bank, 
reached the tree against which my gun was 
leaning. 

Darting back I seized the prostrate negress 
and bore her off in the same way. By this 
time both females had recovered their voices. 
Clefenha exercising hers in a succession of 
shrieks, that compelled me to shake her some- 
what rudely, while Kaloolah eagerly besought 
me to hurry back to the oamp. There wa** 
now, however, no occasion for hurry. TI)e 
recovery of my gun altered the state of tlie 
case, and my curiosity was excited to witness 
the process of deglutition on a large scale, 
which the boa was probably about to exhibit. 
It was impossible, however, to resist Kaloolah's 
entreaties, and, after stepping up closer to the 
animals for one good look, I reluctantly con- 
sented to turn back. 

The lion was quite dead, and, with a slow 
motion the snake was uncoiling himself from 
his prey and from the tree above. As well as 
I could judge, without seeing him straightened 
out, he was between ninety and one hundred 
feet in length — ^not quite so long as the serpent 
with which th/army of Regulus had its famous 
battle, or as many of the same animals that I 
have since seen, but, as the reader will allow, 
a very respectable sized snake. I have often 
resetted that we did not stop until at least he 
had commenced his meal. Had I been alone I 
should have done so. As it was, curiosity had 
to yield to my own sense of prudence, and tc 
Kaloolah's fears. 

We returned to our camp, where we found 
our raft all ready. The river was fully half a 
mile wide, and it was necessary to make two 
trips ; the first with the women and baggage, 
and the last with the horses. .It is unnecessary 
to dwell in detail upon all the difficulties we 
encountered from the rapid currents and whirl- 
ing eddies of the stream ; suffice it that we got 
across in time for supper and a good night's 
sleep, and early in the morning resumed our 
march through the most enchanting country in 
the world. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Beyond theTah'nil nebbd.— An alanned town.— An ezpres* 
Bive pantomime.— A Iriendly reception.— The Matcnam. 
— Haoiis versus principles.— A Kyptily breakfast.— The 
town of Soconale.— The Matcham's foreign relations.— 
Departure from Socmiale. 

The first day there appeared no signs of 
human life. Countless herds of wild animals 
roamed over the plains. Sometimes we were 
completely surrounded, as far as the eye could 
extend, with herds of qnagas, gnus, antelopes 
of five or six different species, buffalos, wild 
boars, giraffes, ostriches and elephants. Each 
moment as we advanced we started from their 
lairs, in the crevices of the calcareous rocks, 
or from beneath the thick herbage, the leopard, 
the hyena and the lion. The prestige, however, 
of tiie latter had departed — he was no longer 
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the onconquerable, and, except at night, we had 
no fear of an attack. The elephants and wild 
bnfialo were much more danfferous, and re- 
peatedly we had to make large detours to avoid 
them. 

Several times we mistook a collection of 
lofty an^-hills for haman habitations, and as 
often did we fancy the figures of the tall 
oorang-outangs, who stalked about upon thp 
edges of the cliffs, to be those of men. 

On the second day we entered a valley, 
through which meandered a shallow tributary 
of the Yah'nil nebbe, the great river that we had 
just crossed. The scenery along its banks was 
singularly picturesque and imposing. Some- 
times the valley spread itself out so as to leave 
a space for fertile savannas along the river's 
banks, where grew clumps of palms, with a 

rculiar variety of the Boabab, and a tree that 
took to be a species of the Indian Banian. 
Numerous fruit-bearing trees were scattered 
about; one of them producing a fruit like a 
large green-gage, but without a^ seed stone. 
Thd flavor was delicious. Another, producing 
a fruit about a foot long and an inch in diameter 
—it consisted of a brilliant scarlet rind, contain- 
ing a transparent pinkish fluid, with the bouquet 
of chateau margaux and a taste resembling 
champagne punch. It was precisely similar in 
its effects to the latter drink. Luckily we were 
cautioned in time by Kaloolah, and indulged no 
farther than to a Httle pleasant elevation of the 
spirits. 

The fifth day we ffot sight of several stone 
huts erected upon me jutting promontory of 
rock that overlooked the level savanna. The 
inhabitants did not await our arrival. I rode 
forward alone, and made signs to them. The 
men stopped, and poised their spears, while the 
women continued their retreat. Upon attempt- 
ing to approach them they also took to flight, 
and disappeared in the deep guUies and dense 
jungles. 

As we advanced, clusters of huts became 
more frequent; in fact the country seemed 
quite populous, but it was impossible to get 
Bpeech with any of the people. The only con- 
clusion we could come to was, that they took 
us for a party of slave-hunters, and that our 
guns excited "their alarm. 

We were now thinking about encamping for 
flie night, when Hugh r(5e up and informed us 
that just beyond a thicket of acacias, he had dis- 
covered a walled town upon the slope of a hill. 
We spurred forward, and upon emerging from 
the wood* there lay an open plain about a mile 
broad, covered with tall grass, and beyond it a 
town of about fifty houses. 

We had hardly entered the plain when we 
heard the sound of drums and wooden horns. 
Several horsemen appeared, galloping across 
the field, and men could be seen running about 
upon the slope of the hill and the tops of the 
houses and walls. 

We advanced steadily to the foot of the hill. 
A straight path led up to a wooden gate, which 
"Was closed and defended by towers on either 
side. In these towers and along the walls were 



stationed men and women, armed with spears 
and bows, which they flourished over their 
heads with furious gestures and cries, intended 
to intimidate us and encourage themselves. It 
is to be hoped that they succeeded better in 
doin^ the last than they did in their attempts at 
the first. 

Halting at a proper distance, I directed Has- 
san to Tide forward, and make' signals of friend- 
ship to them. He advanced until within a bow- 
shot, when he dismounted, and laying his gun 
upon the ground, pomted to it. He again ad- 
vanced a few steps forward, bearing a staff with 
one of Kaloolah s linen garments tied to it for 
a flag. The shouts and gesticulations recom- 
menced, and the arrows teginning to fall about 
him, Hassan was compelled to m&e a rapid re-« 
treat. 

" It is clear enough they don't like a black 
sldn," dxclaimed Jack, " suppose I give them 
a look at the red and white paint of my figure- 
head. Perhaps they have a taste in colors." 

Dismounting and taking the emblem of peace 
in his hand, he went forward on foot. Arrived 
to within a proper distance, he commenced a 
long oration in the language of signs. There 
was a copiousness and provision of imagery in 
Jack's style that would have made his for- 
tune in pantomime. It bad its effect upon the 
inhabitants of the town. A man was lowered 
ov4r the wall, which was not more than twelve 
feet high, by a rope. He came towards Jack, 
when the two saluted each other with a profu- 
sion of gestures— the stranger repeatedly 
putting his hand upon his head, and bowing, 
while Jack, doffing his straw hat, grasped his 
fore-lock, and scraped his foot in true quarter- 
deck stvle. 

We were growing a little impatient at the 
length of the colloquy, when Jack made a sign 
to us to advance. As we came up, the natives, 
who were now increased in numbers by the 
addition of five or six from the walls, stood 
their ground and gazed at us with a peculiar 
expression of interest. At this moment Kaloo- 
lah threw back her veil. The movement quite 
delighted them, seeming to inspire them with 
confidence in the honesty of our intentions. 
" Pramazug ! Framazug !" they exclaimed, and 
two or three running towards the gate, which 
was now partially open, returned with an old 
man who at once addressed us in the Framazug 
tongue. 

Nothing tjould exceed the delight of Kaloo- 
lah when she heard his words. She pressed 
forward, and at once engaged the Kyptile in a 
most animated conversation. They talked so 
rapidly that it was with difl5culty that I could 
follow them. 

It appeared, that these were a people very 
friendly to the Framazugs, from the borders of 
whose country we were now distant only about 
ten days' journey, and that Kaloolah's father 
was still alive. As to any thing further in re- 
lation to the internal affairs of Framazugda, the 
speaker knew nothing. 

Two dignified personages, armed w^th whips 
of bull's-hide, with which they kept back the 
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crowd, now invited us in the name of the Mat- 
cham, or king of the town, to enter and enjoy 
the hospitalities of Soconal6. We found his 
majesty seated on a stone bench just within the 
ffate. There was no attempt at royal display. 
Two or three elderly m6n, probably cabinet 
ministers, sat on either side of him ; and half a 
dozen tall fellows, with spears and large shields 
of bull's-hide, seemed to act as guarfs. The 
king was quite old, and, unlike many of his 
subjects, was very fat. Our conversation lasted 
until it was dark. Torches were then produced, 
and the old king waddled before us up a broad, 
straight street, until we came to an inclosure, 
surrounded with a picket fence, in the centre of 
which stood a large one-story stone-house. 
Here the Matcham informed us we were to 
take up our quarters. 

In front of the entrance to the house a large 
fire was blazing. From several huge earthen 
pots issued clouds of promising odors. The 
stone floors were covered with matting, new 
and cletm, and from the roof our beds were sus- 
pended with ropes — there was first a heavy 
wooden frame, upon which was spread to the 
thickness of a foot a layer of the freshly hatch- 
eled fibres of a kind of spartum or rush, aiyl 
over this a fine flexible mat of the same mate- 
rial. Soft, yet cool, there were never beds 
more luxurious — too much so for us ; and for 
the first two or three nights we were compelled 
to give them up, and sleep on the stone-floor. 
So much for the power of habit ! Strange that 
such a power should be so much neglected, 
and that many sensible people, parents and 
teachers, should confine themselves to the pre- 
vention of bad habits, caring notJhing for the in- 
culcation of good, and imagine that they can 
make up for the latter by a stuffing of prin- 
ciples. " Good principles are very well ; but 
good, strong, positive habits are belter," I ex- 
claimed, throwing myself upon the stones, 
where in a few minutes we were all in a sound 
and refreshing sleep. 

In the morning we had a message from the 
king inquiring after our healths, and shortly he 
himself appeared, followed by two or three ser- 
vants, bearing a fresh supply of provisions. 
The remains of our supper were removed, and 
a profusion of good things arranged for break- 
fast upon small wooden tables, standing about 
a foot high from the floor — fresh eggs, milk and 
honey, rice cakes, wheaten bread, with a great 
many dishes and fruits that no Cfiristian ever 
heard of before. In the centre of the table 
was an immense egg-shell, about a foot in dia- 
meter, which, furnished with a rim and feet of 
gold, answered for a punch-bowl. Into this the 
Matcham emptied the contents of several of the 
red pend uncles of the good and evil tree which 
I have mentioned. A servant now presented a 
bouquet of flowers, from which the Matcham 
selecting three, gave us each pne. They were, 
in color, of a deep orange, varied with blue. 
The calyx was about the size and shape of a 
small tea-cup, and situated at a right angle to 
the hollow stem, which served as me handle of 
a dipper, and which passing through the side of 



the flower down to the bottom, answered aI§o 
the purpose of a straw in a tumbler of mmt- 
julep. The dew was still on them, and an 
enchanting fragrance was exhaled from the 
little vermilion, lily-shaped anthers, that far sur- 
passed the mingled perfumes, while it excited 
the heart-filling memories of musk, patchouli, 
and eau de cologne. Following the example of 
the Matcham, we dipped our flower-cup into 
the egg-shell, and finished our breakfast by 
sucking up two or three draughts of nectar, 
such as was never offered by Granymede to 
Jove. 

After breakfast we walked out to see the 
town., There was nothing, however, of much 
interest in the view. The houses were all of 
one story, generally surrounded by a stone 
fence, and scattered around without any regard 
to regularity, except on the borders of the large 
avenue which ran from gate to gate. 

The inhabitants were a different race fi'om 
any that we had yet seen. They had none of 
the negro characteristics. Their skins were of a 
liglrt copper color, their hair straight and flowing, 
and their noses aquihne. Their dress consist- 
ed mainly of a loose shirt of linen, confined to 
the waist with a woollen sash. Sandals of un- 
tanned skin protected their feet, and strips of 
feather-cloth adorned their heads and necks. 

After our walk we stopped at the palace, and 
were invited to a seat beneath a shady arbor in 
front of the porch. Several dignitaries of the 
court here joined us, while the curious crowd 
stood around at a little distance. 

The Matcham informed us that he was he- 
reditary ruler, not only of Soconal6, but of 
several other towns to the south. He repre- 
sented the couYitry, between his dominions and 
Framazugda, to be thinly inhabited by other 
tribes of the same people, who all lived in 
walled towns, and who were more or less de- 
pendents of the great Sultan Shounse, whose 
power, however, was inadequate to their pro- 
tection, from the attacks of a very barbarous 
white people who lived about ten days' journey 
east of his, the Matcham's towns. 

" And what is the name of this people?" I 
inquired. 

" They call themselves the Jalla," replied the 
king. " They are exceedingly cruel and fero- 
cious, but we don*t dread them much, because 
they can't make thunder and lightning. It is 
the negroes from the north who are our worst 
enemies. Once upon a time my people, the 
Kyptiles, were very numerous, and inhabited 
the plains all along the Yah'nil nebb6. But the 
negroes began to come across and seize our 
people, and carry them away. We couldn't 
stand before their guns ; and after fighting with 
them for a great many years, we were com- 
pelled to fly higher up, and build our towns 
with walls. Even now they frequently come 
in large parties and traverse our country qpite 
to the borders of Framazugda. 

" To the southwest there used to live a very 
good people, who wefb negroes ; but other blacks 
with firearms came upon them, and have taken 
possession of their country, and have extended 
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their conquests clear up the hills to Pramazug- 
da, so that we have now tlie Jallas on the east, 
the Manda and Koolla blacks on the north, and 
the Phollo and Foota Jal negroes on the west 
Our only friends are the Framazugs on the 
south." 

After condoling with the poor old king upon 
the threatening aspect of his foreign relations, 
we took our leave, and retired to our quarters. 

It was nearly a week before the hospitable 
king and the people of Soconale would consent 
to our departure. We were compelled to de- 
mand an audience of leave, at which I distribu- 
ted a quantity of beads, coral and amber, to the 
(fifTerent dignitaries of the court. To the king 
I gave a brass basin that I had purchased at 
Baickatoo, a silk robe and cap, and a pistol with 
a few charges of powder. The latter was re- 
ceived with an expression of reverence and 
awe, that I felt sure would soon elevate it into 
an object of adoration. 

Outside the gate we found our escort drawn 
up for us. It consisted of a dozen men, well 
mounted upon small black horses, and armed 
with bows and long spears. Besides these there"^ 
were two mounted guides, one of whom was 
the old fellow who had acted as our interpreter ; 
and three men, on foot, each leading a bufiklo 
by a rope through his nose. The huge packs 
Of provisions that towered from the backs of 
these animals, proved that the worthy Matcham 
did not intend that we should starve by the 
wav. 

With the king at their head, the whole po- 
pulation of SoconEde accompanied us to the banks 
of a little stream : here our final adieus were 
exchanged. Shall I confess it? it was with 
mwstened eyes, and a yearning at the heart, that 
I waved my hand to the simple and affectionate 
Kyptiles, and spurred up the steep banks of the 
rippling brook. If Framazugda had not been 
before me, I could have accepted the king's 
m'gent invitation to stay with them, and defend 
them against the Manm and the Jalla. 
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Tb» Di*bcl el Kumri.— Slave-hunters abroad.— The Footaa 
an their guns.—Jack'e opinion of the Footas.— A plun- 
dered village.— Military precautions.~A Eimboo scout.— 
An accession of strength.— Midnight musings.— Planning 
an ambuscade.— Caught in our own trap.— A charge 
and repulse.— The Kimboos' revenge. 
/ 

Ten days brought us to the base of a 'lofty 
diain of mountains — a spur of the Djebel el 
Kumri, or Lutub Monies — stretching to the 
southwest. On either hand the peaks shot up 
to a very great height, and were covered witn 
snow ; but in front of us, to the south, they fell 
away, so as to withdraw their fur-covered sum- 
mits from the region of perpetual congelation. 
Along the base of these lesser peaks our route 
lay on the fifth day after leaving Soconale. A 
beeiutiful plain extended as far as the eye could 
see to the west; several rivers meandered 



through it, and, away in the distance, a broad 
silver lake ghttered in the noontide sun. This 
plain, once populous, was now, our guides in- 
formed us, almost uninhabited — the Foota J^la 
having nearly exterminated the Kerdie popula- 
tion. 

At the banks of a large river, flowing in a 
northerly course, our route turned due south, 
into the mountains. A succession of beautiful 
valleys opened up an easy and pleasant patli. 
As we aclvanced, we fell upon a broad trail of 
men and horses, going south. We followed it 
for several hours, until we came to the remains 
of a village, which had all the marks of a re- 
cent fire. The blackened stone walls were 
standing, but the wood-work and thatched roofs 
were gone. There were no living beings in 
sight, l)ut on riding up to the top of the hill, 
upon which the viUage was built, we discover- 
ed half-a,-dozen bodies, horribly mutilated, and 
within the huts, the half-roasted remains of se- 
veral more. The bodies were neither Kyptiles 
nor Negroes, but apparently Mulattoes, or a 
mixed race. 

Thus, tlien, was confirmed the story which 
some herdsmen had told us the day before ; that 
several parties of slave-hunters were abroad. 
Our Kyptiles were terribly frightened. " We 
shall all be captured and killed!" exclaimed 
Sooloo Phar, the captain of our escort, in a 
very doleful tone. 

" Sjlence !" I exclaimed, with a voice and 
look that made Sooloo almost jump from his 
saddle. " Are you a man, and frightened before 
you see your enemy ? What are you afraid 
of? Are we not twenty well-armed men ?" 

" But they are armed with guns !" replied 
Sooloo. " If they were Kerdies, or even the 
fierce Jalla, I would show you what a Kvptile 
can do ! But these are Foota Jals, and who 
can stand before their guns ?" 

" That, for their guns !" I exclaimed, snap- 
{nng my fingers with as contemptuous an ex- 
pression as I could conveniently assume. 
" That, for their guns ! Have not we guns, too ? 
and, besides, your bows and spears are not such 
poor weapons in comparison. Charge a party 
of these Foota, the same as you would a party of 
Jalla, and you will find that they will run like 
sheep. Come, move on : as for hiding our- 
selves, or turning back, I wouldn't think of the 
thing if a thousand Footas were in the way ! 
Ask Mr. Thompson, there — he knows all about 
guns — what he thinks of turning back, because 
there is a chance of meeting with a party of 
slave-hunters, armed with their rusty old guns, 
and powder that won't send a bullet as &r as 
you can throw a long spear ?" 

"My opinion!" replied Jack, "my opinion 
is, the Footas may go to the devil ! If these 
gentlemen are afraid of their guns, suppose you 
let Hugh and myself ride ahead, and when we 
get sight of those land-sharks we'll take their 
guns away, and put plugs in their muzzles — 
tie up their triggers and empty their pans— 
and then our friends here can ride up, and have 
a fight upon equal terms." 

Jack's quizzical proposition, when translated, 
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with all gravity, into the language of our 
friends, seemed to please them mightily, and, 
added to my own assurances, restore a degree 
of confidence, that made them quite willing to 
pYish on. There could be no doubt of their 
natural courage, and their readiness to fight on 
even terms ; but it was difficult to shake off 
their overwhelming apprehension of firearms. 
Although somewlwit accustomed to our guns, 
they could hardly be persuaded to touch them ; 
and when we rested them upon the ground, at 
our halting-places, our guards would place 
themselves at some distance, and eyeing them 
with an air of veneration, mutter charms and 
prayers. I almost wished for a brush with a 
party of slave-hunters, in order to disabuse 
them of their paValyzing prejudice. 

Upon dismounting, and closely examining 
the ruins, and the decaying bodies, it became 
evident that not more than three days had 
elapsed since the visit of the Footas ; and that, 
consequently, their parties had not yet returned 
from the south, in which direction a broad trail 
indicated that they had gone after firing the 
village. It was necessary to move with caution 
to guard against surprise. Jack, with one of 
the guides and two other Kyptiles, led the way ; 
Huffh and two Kyptiles brought up the rear ; 
while, with Hassan, Kaloolah and the main 
body of the army, including the buboes and 
baggage, I occupied the centre. Nor were our 
flanks neglected. A scout moved along the 
river's bank, so as to command a view of its 
rocky bed ; and another kept even pace with 
• us, among the rocks and bushes of the hills on 
our left. 

A circumstance soon occurred that proved 
the value of my precautions. It was gratify- 
ing, inasmuch as I was beginning to reproach 
myself with excess of prudence, and to fancy 
that I was humbugging myself with an idea of 
danger and responsibihty, into a very unneces- 
sary and romantic display of strategic-general- 
ship, in a remarkably small way. VVatching 
the motions of the scout, who was about a 
quarter of a mile from us, on the elevated ground 
to our left, and at the base of a steep range of 
rocky hills, we saw him stop, and, in a few 
minutes, make a signal, by stretchinff out his 
arms. Riding at full speed towards him, I 
perceived that, m front of him, and between us, 
was a deep rocky guUey, and that he was point- 
ing to a clump of palm-bushes, thslt grew on 
the side towards m^ As my horse flew by the 
bushes I got sight of the object indicated, and 
wheeling my steed instpjitly, was, in another 
jump, right over the croucWnff body of a man. 
The poor wretch expected noUiing but instant 
death. 

He was a tall, well-made young mulatto, of 
a light yellow complexion, and with thin lips 
and prominent nose. His dress consisted of a 
ragged linen shirt, with the eternal red sash/ 
and around his shoulders some tatters of a robe 
of bird-skins ; his thick bushy hair was cropped 
close behind and on the top of his head, but was 
allowed to grow long in front, and to project 
orizontallvj like a sh^gy pent-house, over his 



eyes — a style of headdress which, as may be 
supposed, was decidedly more of the useful than 
the ornamental. 

When assured that he was among friends, he 
readily told his story, in the Kyptile tongue, 
with which he seemed perfectly famiUar. He 
said that he belonged to the village that we had 
seen in ruins ; that the Footas had snrjaised 
the town when many of the men were away, 
and had slaughtered all the males and infants, 
and driven off the women and children that 
could walk ; that, upon the alarm being given, 
the men, who came running to the town, were 
attacked by parties of Foota horsemen, and cut 
down, in every direction, in the fields ; not more 
than thirty, out of a village of three or four 
hundred, had made their escape. 

He could give no definite ioea of the number 
of the Footas, but, from his replies I gathered 
that they were about two hundred, mounted, 
one-third of whom might be armed with g^ins. 
He said that, higher up the country, he had seen 
towns on fire, and that the Footas were burning 
and slaying in every direction. In answer to 
my inquiry, as to what he was hiding behind 
the bushes for, he replied, that he had been 
placed there by his comrades, to watch for the 
Footas, who, having gorged themselves with 
spoil, must now be upon their return. 

" And what to do ?" I demanded. " Wouki 
you attack them ?" 

For an instant the fellow's eye gleamed like 
a tiger's, and a convulsion of rage and anguish 
passed over his features ; but his countenance 
fell, and a melancholy shake of his head.was his 
only reply. 

"Have your countrymen no weapons?" I 
continued. " Have they no hearts — no courage? 
Are you all cowards, that you thus suffer your 
wives and children to be carried off, without 
resistance ?" 

" We have weapons," he replied ; " bows and 
arrows, and shields, and spears, and we have 
got strong arms and stout hearts; but what 
can we do against the lightning-irons of the 
Footas?" 

" Have your people llie will to do any thing, 
if I show tnem the way ?" 

" My countryinen have no wish to live," he 
replied. " Give us thirty Foota lives, and take 
ours when you will." ' 

" Go, then, and collect your countrjonen, and 
bring them to me this evening. I will pitch my 
camp in that grove, and will wait for you. 
We'll see if we can't teach these Footas a 
lesson that they will remember! Go, bring 
your friends, and let as many as possible come 
mounted, and all of them fully armed." 

The fellow started off upon his mission with 
alacrity, while we moved up into a small thick 
grove of trees, and prepared our camp for the 
night. 

Two or three hours after dark our outposts 
heard and answered the signals agreed upon. 
Our messenger had collected about forty of bia 
countrymen, one-third of whom were mounted. 
They were a dejected, miserable-looking set of 
men, and, at first, could hardlv comorehend my 
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intentions. But, when made to understand that 
we would go with them against the Footas, and 
attempt the rescue of their wives and children, 
their spirits revived, and their countenances 
expressed a degree of animation that proved 
they wanted only a leader, and more conndence 
in themselves, and their weapons, to become 
fully a match for their cruel foes. 

In a rocky hollow our camp-fire burned 
brightly, and before it, and upon the glowing 
coals, roasted the carcass of a wild hog, and 
several specimens of smaller game. It was 
a pleasure to see our half-starved visitors eat. 
After their appetites were satisfied, I took their 
leading men aside, and held a long consulta- 
tion. 

In reply to questions, they informed me that, 
at about half a day*s journey up the country, 
the hills came down nearly to tne bank of the 
river, leaving a long, narrow defile, through 
which the Footas would have to pass upon their 
return. From their description, I was con- 
vinced that it would be just the place for an 
ambuscade. The only question was, could we 
reach it before the Footas should have passed. 
The strangers assured me that they knew, from 
the smoke of burning villages, that the enemy 
were now engaged in the valley, beyond the 
pass, and that if we pressed forward we should 
be in time to occupy it, as the Footas would, 
necessarily, move very slowly, laden, as they 
were, with spoil, and having to drive before them 
their numerous captives. 

" And you, Kaloolah, what do you say ? 
Shall we go on and meet these Footas, or shall 
we try to hide ourselves until they have passed — 
we cannot turn back, for there is a large party 
in our rear.*' 

" Oh, let us go on and meet them," replied 
Kaloolah — ^'^ think of the women and child- 
ren—" 

"But suppose they should prove too strong 
for us. What would be our fate I Have you 
no fear?" 

" Have you any fears, Jon'than ?" demanded 
Kaloolah. 

" None, if we can cross the little prairie be- 
fore they emerge from the hills." 

" Let us on, then — my heart knows no fear 
when you lead the way — ^but, Jon'than, if the 
Footas should prove too strong for us — ^they 
will never make you a slave. You will either 
escape or die, won't you, Jon'than ?" 
" Certainly, I shall never be taken alive." 
" And I," replied Kaloolah, " I shall go with 
you. In either case, Jon'than, I go with you !" 
Hugh and Jack expressed themselves in the 
most emphatic manner in favor of a brush, and 
even Sooloo Phar, when he found, as he did 
from our visitors, that another body of Footas 
were in our rear, so that there was no turning 
back, declared his readiness to fight. It was 
refreshing to find such a degree of unanimity, 
and so much spirit and confidence — ^thanks to 
our four guns. 

The chief of a hundred fights may sleep on 
the eve of a great battle, but I felt no disposition 
to close my eyes. I don't choose to dwell upon 



my anxieties and sense of responsibility ; but 
the reader will readily understand that, con- 
sidering the disparity of force in men and weap- 
ons, and the important issues at stake, it is no 
reproach to my coolness or confidence that I 
felt rather wakeful. The great heroes of his- 
tory have played the game of war upon a gran- 
der scale, out never with stronger feelings •f 
interest m the result. " No !" 1 exclaimSi, as 
I was pacing up and down before the flickering 
fire, in an oratorical tone that started Hugh and 
Jack from their slumbers, and which would 
have brought three rounds in Tammany Hall, 
" No ! a prospect of the biggest empire that 
ever dazzled tne vision of blood-stained ambition 
could add nothing to the interest of a contest 
where the issues are victory and liberty on the 
one hand, defeat and slaveiy on the other !" 

" Was yer honor spakeing to us ?" demanded 
Hugh. 

" Yes, yes ! Up, up ! It is time to start. I 
see the first blush of daylight, and the sun, 
you know, gives short warning in these lati- 
tudes." 

The word was spread throughout the camp, 
and in ten minutes tne whole army, now amount- 
ing to about sixty-five men, was ready to start. 
A scouting party of our new friends, the Kira- 
boos, led tne way. Close behind I followed 
with a small party of KyptUes, and in a little 
distance in the rear came the three guns and 
the infantry, cavalry, and baggage in close 
order. 

The sun had risen a couple of hours when 
we came to a great plain, intersected by several 
streams, and encircled by bold and lofty hills. 
In shape it resembled an ellipse, our path cor- 
responding to the conjugate diameter, which 
might be about eight miles. The traverse dia- 
meter was fully twenty. The surface, which 
appeared quite smooth and level, though we 
afterwards found some considerable elevations, 
was covered with a rich clothing of grass. No 
trees, however, afforded a shelter from the sun, 
or a cover from an enemy. 

For a few minutes I hesitated about commit- 
ting my party to the open prairie, and proposed 
that we should skirt the circle of hills, where 
we could, if attacked, make a better defence 
against the enemy's cavalry ; but the Kimboos 
assured us that this was impossible, by reason 
of several deep and impassable ravines which 
projected far out into the plain. Our only 
chance was to take the direct route along the 
banks of the river, and to press on so as to 
reach the pass before the Footas. 

We stopped a few minutes for breakfast, and 
to water our horses, and then, leaving the 
friendly covert of the trees and rocks, launched 
out into the open plain. 

While toiling on through the rank herbage, 
occasionally descending into water gullies and 
crossing tlie beds of several small streams, my 
eyes were not idle, and I noted several places 
where the nature of the ground would have 
aided in a defence against cavalry. This was 
encouraging, as I expected to find the plain a 
perfect flat, and without shelter of any kind. 
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It was within about a mile of the rugged hills 
that rose abruptly from the further side of the 
plain, .,to a height of a thousand feet, that we 
passed a little peninsula of land, made by the 
confluence of a creek with the main river. I 
did not take much notice of it at the time, as 
we were so close to the mouth of the defile, 
and all eyes were strain^ in the direction of 
the hills. In a few minutes more we should 
know our fate. There were yet no signs of 
the Footas. We pressed on, our hearts feating 
high with a hope which was destined to a most 
cruel disappointment. 

Our advanced guard of mounted Kimboos 
were observed to stop, and the next minute 
wheel their horses ana gallop towards us. It 
was easy to see, at a long distance, that they 
were the bearers of bad news. Upon coming 
up they informed me, that, from tlie crest of a 
low ridge of ground about half a mile beyond, 
a large body of Footas might be seen reclining 
in the shade of the hills, and that another party 
were just debouching from the defile into the 
plain. While speaking, a party of two or three 
horsemen appeared in sight and galloped down 
towards us. When within fifty rods, they 
wheeled their horses and went back at fiul 
speed. 

We were fairly caught in our own trap. In 
a few minutes the whole body of thtf enemy 
would be down upon us, and in the open plain, 
where my frightened troops could scatter and 
run, tiiere was no chance tor a successful resis- 
tance. The danger was imminent. Fortunately 
there was no time lost. JIv decision was made 
at once, and, riding back, 1 gave orders to re- 
treat upon the peninsula already mentioned, 
which was a little distance in the rear, and on 
our right hand. 

This tongue of land was made by a creek 
with a wide bed and steep banks, some twelve or 
fifteen feet high, which, runnii% m a line per- 
pendicular to the main river until within a hun- 
dred feet, suddenly turned at right angles, and, 
running parallel with the river, emptied into it 
three or four hundred feet below. The pro- 
montory was considerably elevated, so that wnen 
we reached it, which we did in about ten mi- 
nutes, we could command a view of the hollow 
way in which the Footas were moving. We 
could perceive a large party, which was gra- 
dually increased in number by flying horsemen, 
from the crowd in the rear. These were com- 
ingtowards us. 

IHsmounting my men at the entrance to the 
point of land, I sent Kaloolah and her maid into 
its fardiest extremity, tether with our bag- 
gage and our horses. By roUing down tl^ 
banks a few loose stones, I shortened the 
breadth of the narrow istlimus from one hun- 
dred to eighty feet. This line I filled up with 
a rank of twenty-five men, making them kneel 
and present their spears, with the butts resting 
upon the ground, after the manner of the rows 
of an infantry square. Behind these I placed 
another rank of twenty-five men, with their 
long spears projecting over the heads of the first. 

As soon as my men caught the idea, they 



formed the lines as accurately and as quickly as 
if they had been vetefans. ' The whole opera- 
tion did not require five minutes. The Footas 
were now close by, and coming on at full 
speed ; but I knew the necessity of an appear- 
ance of coolness to encourage my men, and de- 
liberately passing up and down in front of them, 
I adjusted the spear heads to their proper ele- 
vation. When all was arranged I made a brief 
address, to the efiect, that if they were perfectly 
steady the Footas could do them no harm — 
"they cannot get upon our flanks, and you will 
soon see that they aare not attack us in front. 
Keep cool, and stir not, and we will give these 
Footas, a reception they little dream of. But if 
you do not stand firm," I continued, going at 
once to the very foundation of discipline, " if 
you do not stand firm, you see this," showing them 
one of my pistols, " well, I shall keep it charged, 
and will blow out the brains of the first man 
that moves from his position ; so mind you, if 
the Footas are in front, recollect I'm behind you, 
and I never miss my aim." 

Stepping within the ranks, I took my station 
in line wim my three musketeers and a dozen 
archers, giving them the strictest orders not to 
fire a shot or draw a bow until I gave the word. 

On came the Footas, whirling their guns and 
spears above their heads, and yelling like so 
many fiends. There were at least a hundred 
and fifty of them, and one-third were armed 
with muskets. These came firs^ followed by 
the spearmen, the whole squadron moving with- 
out any other efibrt at order. As they came 
on, the nature of the ground compelled them 
to crowd together, and when within a few rods 
of us, they were so huddled up as to very much 
interfere with each other's movements ; but 
still they kept at full gallop, and for a few mi- 
nutes I was apprehensive, that, not knowing 
their danger, and ignorant that military etiquette 
requires that cavalry should check their horses 
in front of a square of infantry, they might spur 
on and ride us down before they could be made 
to understand their mistake. It was pleasant, 
therefore, to see the front rank beginning to 
draw reins, while the rear ranks were closing 
up in great confusion, and forming a fine com- 
pact mass of human flesh for my batteries. 

" Oh ! for a long eighteen," exclaimed Jack 
to his companion, " and a stand or two of erape 
shot!" 

" You may say that. There couldn't be a 
more beautiful chance for mince meat. But 
look, here comes their broadside ! I w(Mider 
when the captain is going to give us the word !" 

" Steady, men ! steady ! now," I 'exclaimed 
encouragingly to the kneelinff ranks, " recollect, 
the first man whose spear head wavers shall 
have a bullet through his head !" 

The Footas were now five or six rods off, 
when they simultaneously brought the butts of 
their long guns against their breasts and fired, 
but with a very bad aim, or rather without any 
aim — many of them who were in the rear firing 
their guns mto the air. The bills whistled 
over our heads, but not a man was struck." 

" See," I exclaimed, " their guns do you no 
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harm. Steady there ! keep in your places and 
hold your spears firmly ! Recollect, the man 
who stirs from his position or* whose spear-head 
wavers, I'll shoot right through the head !" 

It must not be supposed that, duringthis time, 
the Footas had come to a halt. They had 
merely slackened their speed to deliver their 
fire, and then, calculating upon the usual par- 
alyzing ipffect of their volley, they spurred up, 
expecting us to give way. On they came until 
within ten feet of our spear-heads, when the 
front ranks recoiled as suddenly as if they had 
breasted a rock. There was something in our 
motionless ranks that they could not compre- 
hend, and they would willingly have turned 
back, but that was not so easy, as those in the 
rear came pressing on, yellinff and flourishing 
their swords and spears, and crowding up in 
constantly increasing confusion. 

Our enemies were not a bad-looking set of 
men. They were well formed, good riders, and 
mounted upon small active horses with the high- 
peaked Moorish saddle, which was generally 
furnished with red housings. Rings, and plates 
of silver and gold, hung from various parts of 
theb half-nak^ bodies, and relieved the dense 
jet of their skins, while their faces were con- 
stantly lighted up by their white flashing teeth 
and eyes. 

" Back ! back !" pressed the astonished lead- 
ers ; but still the movement of the whole mass- 
was towards us. 

" Are you all ready ? take good steady aim ; 
and you. Jack Thompson, cover that fellow in 
front of you with the leopard-skin !" 

"Aye, aye, sir! I've been drawing a bead 
upon him for this last five minutes !" 
« Fire, then !" 

Bang ! went my three muskets simultaneous- 
ly, and at the same instant twanged the bow- 
strings of Sooloo Phar and his Kyptiles. Not 
a shot was thrown away, which, as soon as I 
saw, I threw in my reserved fire, and knocked 
over a couple of prominent-looking individuals 
with ostrich plumes in their hair. 

Our ffuns were discharged now as fast as 
we could load and fire, while Sooloo Phar kept 
up an efl[ective and continuous flight of arrows. 
The enemy were completely panic-stricken 
and thrown into the utmost confusion. They 
fought and straggled with each other; horses 
reared and plunged, and several were forced 
down the precipices on either side. For some 
minutes they seemed^ utterly incapable of ma- 
king any properly directed efforts to escape, 
while we continued to pour in our fire with the 
utmost coolness and precision. At last they 
got their horses' heads round, and began to 
make off*, many of them severely wounded, and 
leaving about thirty-five men, most of whom 
had muskets, dead upon the ground. 

At this instant the idea of charging the Foo- 
tas in turn flashed upon me, and without hesita- 
ting an instant, I gave the order to mount. A 
number of the Kimboos rushed out, and seized 
the ridarless horses of the Footas, wliile the 
otiiers, with the Kyptiles, flew to our steeds 
wliich we had turned loose behind us. In less 



time than it takes to tell of it, we wore all 
mounted, and, spears in hand, ready to launch 
upon the flying and frightened foe. 

Giving Kaloolah ana Clefenha jn charge of 
Jack and Hassan, with strict orders to follow 
our motions, a little in the rear, I shouted the 
word to charge. , ' 

"Forward, and keep close order! Ride to- 
gether, men ! Close up, close up ! Keep to- 
gether ! Hold in there, in front, or I'll send 
a pistol ball after you !" 

There was no need for words of encourage- 
ment; a complete reaction had taken plaee, 
from the extreme of fear to the extreme of con- 
fidence and courage ; and my men would have 
charged a thousand Footas, for whom they now 
felt dmost as much scorn and contempt as they 
did hate. Vengeance t" Vengeance ! almost 
streamed in a visible streak from the strained 
eyes and dilated nostrils of the Kimboos. 

" Ha, ha ! Ha, ha !" laughed the old Kyptile 
guide and interpreter, who rode by my side on 
the flank of the column ; " Ha, ha ! the spears 
are thirsty ; the bows and the guns have had 
a good drink of blood ; but the spears of the 
Kimboos are dry: they'll drink the Foota 
river up." 
The Footas had separated into several small par- 
ties, some of them flying back to their compan- 
ions who were left in charge of the slaves, but 
the larger party, numbering perhaps fifty, draw- 
ing off* along the banks of the creek, until we 
set out, when they too turned their horses' heads 
to the south, to regain their reserve body. It 
was our object to mtercept them. Every nerve 
was strained for that purpose, and it was soon 
evident that we should succeed. 

We were close to them when they halted, 
some wheeling their horses to turn back, some 
proposing to go across the plain to the east, 
and some few, apparently, making indications 
of resistance.. It was at this instant of hesita- 
tion that we drove in upon them at full speed. 
Heels over bead went men and horses, and even 
several of our own men were dismounted by 
the shock. The Footas could make no resist- 
ance. In five minutes forty saddles were 
empty, and the light spears of the Kimboos 
were dripping with blood. 

Those who escaped took their way towards 
their campf and at full speed we followed them. 
By the time we came to the ridge, beneath 
which was the Foota camp, I had succeeded in 
again forming my men into close order. Below 
us were, our enemies, apparently in the greatest 
consternation. They had drawn themselves in 
front of their crowd of captives, to the number 
of seventy or eighty ; and as we came down 
upon them they fired an irregular volley, as 
much at the fugitives before us as at our ranks. 
Before they oould load again we were upon 
them, and then commenced a similar scene of 
unresisting slaughter as that which had just 
been enacted. 

The Footas weite flpng like scud in a gale, 
and the Kimboos were pursuing and spearing 
them down without mercy. Satisfied that there 
was no danger of their rallying again in force, 
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I dre\y off my Kyptilea and rode on to the cap- 
tives, when we dismounted and cut the bands 
that confined the limbs of the males. There 
were between two and three hundred prisoners, 
the greater number of whom were women and 
lar^e children. The smaller children, the sick 
and the aged, had all been slaughtered by the 
Footas. Who could wonder at the pertinacity 
with which the victprious Kimboos kept wheel- 
ing and circling in all parts of the plain, like 
kites o'er their quarry, and pouncing with re- 
lentless fury upon their unnerved and scatter- 
ed foes ? 



CHAPTER XUI. 

A Bight for the reader— Hospitality of the Kyptiles.— A vol- 
cano.— A wakeful night.— Kaloolah in tears— Stories of 
the guides. — Origin of the Framazugs. — The Jiggers. — 
The Jouacks.— The Serpent-men.— The Jalla — ^The Foo- 
tas.— A snail field.— A rhinoceros.— The Nourwall — Ga- 
razha.— The Captain of the Port.— Whamba Donga's 
town. — A message to the Governor.— Crossing the Nour- 
wall.— A triumphal reception.— The Dagash. A new 
view of Kaloolah. 

Had the reader, about ten days after the battle, 
been perched, with a good telescope in his hand, 
upon the snow-covered summit of the great 
volcano that, rising far above its compeers, 
served as a beacon to the country for a hundred 
miles round, he might perhaps have seenu large 
party, some mounted and some on foot, winding 
its way upward and through a beautiful coun- 
try of hill and dale, wood and open plain. But 
the reader, under such circumstances, would 
have been, probably, profoundly ignorant of the 
character and objects of the travellers, whereas, 
now, it is hardly necessary to inform him that 
the party consisted of neither more nor less 
than myself and companions, accompanied by 
about a hundred guides and guards from the 
last town. 

We had got again in,to a district inhabited by 
Kyptiles, and had been, of course, well received 
by the Matcham and his people. From all the 
villages that we passed, the people came out 
with presents of melons, grapes, figs, small 
loaves of hot wheaten bread, smoking dishes 
of meat, fish and vegetables, and that greatest 
of all luxuries, pure water, iced with the snow 
from the hills. Invitation upon invitation pour- 
ed in upo» us to stop ai)d refresh ourselves, but 
the nearer we approached the confines of Ka- 
loolah's country, the more anxious was she to 
press on. The lofty , peak of the flaming Kebbi 
was a familiar object to her, and recalled in 
their fullest force the associations of kindred 
and home. 

At night we encamped with the volcano in 
view. About one-thixd of the. way up its^rug- 
ged sides was spread a dark forest of cypress, 
Ir and pine. Between this and the region of 
snow was a brilliant zone of electric light. 
Through the night the lightning played in broad 
sheets of flam^ over the rugged rocks, flashing 
far upward on the snows above, and illuminat- 
ing the dark wooded slopes and ravines below ; 



while above all streamed upward the In rid 
flames of the peak. 

At length the morning dawned of the day 
which, before its close, was to bring us to the 
banks of the Nourwall, a stream separating the 
Kyptiles from Framazugda. No sleep had visit- 
ed my/eyes, an indescribable whirl of emotions 
had compelled me to pace away the midnight 
watch in front of our camp-fire. Hugh and 
Jack were alike wakeful, and till a late hour 
were anxiously listening to the stories told by 
our guides of the wonders that were in store 
for us. 

Kaloolah stepped from her tent, with her 
hood drawn closely around her face. Itebbi 
was flaming up at the moment famousfy, as if 
in rivalry of the blushing morn, that came 
bounding along the tops of the hills. I took 
Kaloolah's hand, and, bidding her good morning, 
pointed to the peak — but she averted her head 
and made no reply. Her steed was ready, and 
without further words I tossed her to the sad- 
dle. I could feel, however, that she was some- 
what heavier than usual ; that her touch upon 
my shoulder was not so deUcate — ^the pressure 
of her little foot not so light and springy. 

" Are you ill, Kaloolah ?" said 1, resting my 
arm upon the high back of her saddle. 

She sudenly threw herself forward upon my 
shoulder and sobbed violently. 

« Are you ill, Kaloolah ? Unhappy ? Tell me 
what disturbs you. " 

" I don't now, Jon'than ; I have been dream- 
ing of Enphadde, and " ' 

" Believe me, we shall find him safe. How 
happy he will he to meet you !" 

" It may be, but even if I were sure of his 
safety, I think that I should weep this morning. 
Why I know not, unless it is because we 
were so gay yesterday." 

" And why not be gay to-day ? by night we 
shall have reached the end of our journey; and 
are we not assured that there is no danger in 
the way ?"- 

" Ah, that is what makes me sad. Our jour- 
ney has been long and wearisome, and dangerous, 
but still I do not wish it finished. I could think 
of nothing all night but the past, and there were 
moments when! almost wished that we were 
back in the desert. But here comes the sun ; 
heed not my foolish tears, they will dry in hia 
beams like dew on the flowers." 

But despite the enlivening influence of the 
sunlight, it was not until late m the day that 
Kaloolah's spirits recovered their usual joyous 
elasticity. ' 

As we rode along our guides entertained us, 
as had been their custom, with stories of the 
land we were about to enter ; in which it was 
easy to perceive that there was no disposi- 
tion to sacrifice the wonderful to precision 
and truth. This, however, did not surprise me, 
as most of the stories, especially "those relating 
to the capital, purported to be only at second 
hand — ^not one of our escort having visited the 
great city of Kiloam. | 

" And how is it," I demanded, " that none of 
you know much of Framazugda from personal 
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observation ? Is there not a constant commn- 
nication kept up between your countr3nnen and 
the Framazugs ?" 

"The Framazugs do not like the visits of 
strangers," was the reply. "'Tis true, that 
we are now upon good terms, and our people 
even pay a trifling tribute to the Emperor 
Shoanse as an acknowledgment for the pro- 
tection that he has afforded us against the Jalla ; 
but for many centupes the Kyptiles and Fra- 
mazugs were bitter enemies. 

"You must know that the Kyptiles came 
from the north many hundred years ago, but 
still long after the Framazugs, who, coming 
from the east, across a great water, had taken 
possession of the country. Our people dis- 
placed a portion of the Framazugs and drove 
them south into their present country, where 
the main portion of them had taken up their re- 
sidence. Prom that time there was a constant 
succession of wars along the borders, which 
interrupted all communication.*' 

" But how is it," said I, " if the Framazugs 
are so rich, and learned, and numerous as you 
say they are, that your people were able to war 
with them upon equal terms for so long a 
time?" 

" They had enemies on every side of them. 
Away to the southwest of them are deserts, inha- 
bited by a wild people called Jiggers. They 
ride upon birds, like an ostrich, only ten times 
as big. These birds can run like the wind, and 
they have wings with which, although they 
cannot fly, y^t, with a man on their backs, they 
can skip along over rocks twenty feet high. 
Beneath their bills they have a large bag, in 
which they carry water for a long journey ; and 
at night, when the Jigger encamps, he makes 
his bird brood upon the ground with outstretch- 
ed wings and tail, beneath which he and his 
family find shelter. The Jiggers have always 
been terrible enemies to the Framazugs. 

" Besides these, there are the Jouaks, who 
inh^)it' the hills and mountains on the southeast. 
They are a wild race, who are covered all over 
with hair, go naked, and fight with clubs. 
These people often descend into the plains of 
the Framazugs, destroy the crops, and carry off 
the inhabitants, whom they are said to eat. The 
Jouaks are horrible looking wretches — ^their 
under lips hang quite down to their breasts, 
and constantly drop blood — their teeth project 
and are filed to a sharp point, and from the cor- 
ners of their mouths stand out tusks as large 
as a wild boar's. 

" Next to these comes a country of swamps 
and marshes, inhabited by terrible animals, part 
men and part beasts. They have the heads 
and breasts of men, and the bodies and tails of 
serpents, and when they come out from their 
swamps the breath of tneir armies poisons the 
air for miles round. 

** Then in the northeast, just beyond those 
bills, are the Jalla. For many years they press- 
ed upon the Framazugs, until about five years 
ago, they made their way by exterminating 
whole tribes of Kerdie blacks, to the borders 
of the Kyptiles. 'Twas tfien that we found 



it best to come to terms with the Framazuss, 
and make common cause with them against me 
enemy. In a few years we had additional rea- 
son to cultivate peace with our southern 
neighbors ; for the Kollah and Mendi negroes, 
armed with lightning sticlcs, came upon us 
from the north, and drove us from the banks 
of the Yah'nil nebb6» killing the Kyptiles 
and carr3ring off the Kerdies who were living 
among us, and ravaging our country, so that 
this portion which we are now traversing, is the 
only part that has escaped their visitation ; and 
now the Flahhas and Foota Jals are inclosing 
us on the west !" 

"High time," I observed, "that you and the 
Framazugs should make friends, wnen you are 
completely surrounded by such enemies." 

" So our people thought ; and notwithstand- 
ing our many wars, the Framazugs were very 
willinff to make peace with us, for, although they 
are a brave people, they are not fond of war — 
they much prefer to build great houses, and 
plant gardens, and make fountains, and dance, 
and feast, and bathe. The Jalla and the Koo- 
lah made us peaceable, and then came the 
Footas and made us firm friends. Two or 
three times the Emperor Shounse has sent 
armies to the assistance of the Kyptiles against 
the Jalla and Foota." 

"With what success?" 

"Perfect success against the Jalla: they 
have been defeated several times, and prevent- 
ed from coming down from the passes of the 
mountainous country that you saw on your left 
after crossing the Yah'nil nebbe. But against the 
Footas we could do nothing. They can bring 
large armies of twenty and thirty thousand men 
into the field, all armed with guns ; and before 
them the combined forces of the Framazugs, 
and our people, have always been compelled 
to fall back. The Footas have continued to 
advance, until within a year or two, they have 
established themselves all along the banks of 
the Queal from lake Tsamsa, which is in Fra- 
mazugda, to the Yah'nil nebb6. Ten days in 
that direction in the lake, and just where the 
Queal issues from it, the Footas have built a 
large walled town, from whence they send out 
their plundering expeditions." 

For several hours we had been riding 
through a rough and rocky district, in many 
places almost bare of vegetation, and appar- 
ently destitute of inhabitants, when suddenly 
we came^upon a wide plain, that, at first sight, 
seemed one bed of, the richest hued flowers. 
What was our surprise, when we found that 
the dazzling dyes were owing to mjn^iads of 
snails that covered the stalks of a species of 
coarse furze. Beyond the plain the ground 
became low and marshy, and covered with 
clumps of mangroves, canes, and large tufts 
of bog-grass, that grew to the height of ten 
feet. We passed several deep pools, made, as 
our guides assured us, by a very large creature 
with one horn. We heard the noise of some 
animajs floundering and wallowing in the mud 
amon^ the reeds. I supposed them to be 
hippojfiotami, but was undeceived by the sudden 
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appearance, in our rear, of a monstrous rhino- 
ceros. The Kyptiles passed on, while I stopped 
to take a better look atJiim. In a few minutes 
half-a-dozen more made their appearance. Rid- 
ing a little too close, one of them took offence, 
and instantly charged me. I wheeled my horse 
among the bushes, and fired at the monster, 
within a few feet of his tough hide, as he 
dashed by, butt without apparently making the 
least impression. The fellow and his cocppan- 
ions were about twice as large as the ordinary 
rhinoceros — their horns were fully six feet in 
length, and their hides thick in proportion. 
They weie truly great game; but, to enjoy 
the sport, one ought to, hunt them with a 
battery of flying artillery. 

Overtaking my party, we debouched from 
the marsh, crossed a harrow strip of firm and 
open ground, and came upon the hard sandy 
beach of the river. A little rocky island, two 
or three rods from the shore, was covered v^dth 
the stone huts of fi^shermen. Several canoes 
were drawn up on its banks, and the rocks 
were covered with large hand-nets. A number 
of tawny fellows, dressed in red cotton shirts, 
were basking in the sun, with the thorough 
j}oco curante air of their profession. Our 
arrival excited some sensation, and in a few 
minutes the little island was alive with women 
and children. 

Across the stream (which was about three 
hundred yards broad) the bank rose abruptly, 
by a succession of steep terraces, and was 
crowned with several buildings, connected by 
crenelated curtains, and defended by seve- 
ral low battlemented towers. The terraced 
ascent was without trees, or any unevenness 
that could serve as a cover to an attacking 
party, and thus corresponded to the glacis of 
modern fortification. No part of the town was 
in view, as it occupied a slope of the hill that 
fell away from the river, and the road to it led 
along the base of the castle bank, and up around 
a ravine, through which ran a small stream into 
the Nourwall. 

Far down the river, on the same side on 
which we were, was a height of ground, upon 
which a shattered wall and faUing towers in- 
dicated the position of a town, which, for some 
reason, had been abandoned. Two or three 
boats were moving about on the water, with 
low, straight bows, and high arched and carved 
sterns, that came up and turned over forward, 
like the acrostolicon of the ancient triremus. 
These served for ornament, and als& answered 
to suspend an awning of red cotton, that was 
stretched on a framework of reeds. 

We soon opened a communication with the 
island. A boat was launched, and three fellows 
stepping into it, with one push sent it across to 
the beach. They evinced no little surprise 
when they saw Kaloolah, and heard her speak ; 
but my appearance and manners seemed to 
puzzle them the most. It was curious to 
witness the respect with which they looked 
upon our guns — the first that they md seen. 

They offered, at once, to take our message 
to the governor of Garazha, request.ng per- 



mission to enter the Framazug territory; in- 
timating, however, that it was not customary 
to admit strangers without a good deal of delay, 
and that we should, probably, have to wait where 
we were until the next morning. The idea was 
not a pleasant one, inasmuch as we should have 
to encamp upon low flat ground, exposed to the 
visits of the crocodiles and hippopotami of the 
river, on the one side, and the rhinoceroses and 
elephants of the marsh on the other. A dozen 
large iires would be necessary, and there was 
no fallen timber any where near. 

We watched our three messengers (who re- 
fused to permit any one of my party to accom- 
pany them) until they landed, and, drawing up 
their boat, proceeded beneath the terraces, which 
began now to be covered with spectators, around 
by the ravine, and so out of sight. It was full 
an hour before they returned, when tliey came 
accompanied by forty or fifty people, and, getting 
into their boat, pushed off*. At the same instant, 
from the smaller stream, there shot out into the 
Nourwall a large wide barge. It waji rowed, 
or rather paddled, by twenty men, in two rows, 
all of them in red shirts, and wide-brimmed, 
high-peaked, palm-leaf hats. In the stem- 
sheets, beneath the red cotton awning, reclined 
an elderly man, dressed in loose flowing robes 
of white and blue, and a cap of feathers that 
gleamed like a casque of burnished silver and 
gold. 

He landed, and, in quite a haughty manner, 
commenced making a few inquiries, and ended 
by informing us that the dagash, or governor, 
could not send his boats for us until the next 
morning, and, in the mean time, wo must stop 
where we were. 

I was not a little provoked, both at the inter- 
ruption and at the old fellow's manner. There 
was an assumption of superiority that I felt a 
strong disposition to put down on the first 
favorable opportunity, which was not decreased 
upon learning that he was nothing more than a 
kind of captain of the port. 

" Can we find a place to sleep among those 
ruins on our right ?" I demanded.' 

" Oh ! no, no ! — impossible !" chorused the 
whole body of fishermen, in which they were 
joined by the Kyptiles. Even the old Frama- 
zug shook his head, and the faces of his crew 
showed that they agreed with him. 

" Why not ?" I demanded, somewhat aston- 
ished at the outbreak of voices. 

" Why ? because that is the Whamba Donga's 
own town ! It is a. thousand years ago that the 
people of Garazha wished to build a town, and 
they chose that spot ; but every night the tools 
with which they worked were carried over the 
river, to where fcarazha now is, by spirits. 
They persisted, however, until they had got 
one of the towers done, when Whamba Donga 
took up his residence in it, and played so many 
diabolical tricks upon the builders, that, at last, 
they were compelled to give up, and leave the 
place to the demons, who have ever since had 
possession of it. Any one who ventures among 
those ruins after dark is strangled and eaten by 
Whamba Donga and his imps." 
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''More likely by lions and leopards from the 
jungle," I replied. *• Come : Tm not afraid of 
Whamba Donga. Let us go and find some 
snog corner where a single fire will protect 
us !" Bat not a Kyptile would consent, and, 
to my utter astonishment, even Hugh and Jack 
seemed to think it better to run our chance 
with tb^ rhinoceroses and elephants in the open 
ground, than to provoke the devil by an in- 
vasion of premises which he had held in fee 
simple for a Uiousand years. 
" Well ! then we must cross to Garazha !" 
"Impossible!" replied the captain of the 
port, " the governor says that you can't enter 
until to-morrow." 

" But how can we remain here, when these 
fishermen say that this bank at night is covered 
with wild animals, and that they dare not set 
foot upon it after dark. We have no wood, 
and we shall need several large fires, not so 
much to protect ourselves, as to secure our 
beasts ; and besides, we are in want of food. 
We must cross the river." 
" Impossible !" replied again the captain. 
" No, sir !" I exclaimed, striding up close to 
the astonished official, and backing him with a 
number of majestic flourishes to his boat, " it is 
not impossible. We will cross ; back, sir, and 
tell the dagash that Dr. Jonathan Romer, one 
of the sovereigns of the great republic of the 
United States of America, demands imme- 
diate admittance. Tell him too," said I, point- 
ing to Kaloolah, " that his master's daughter, 
the most illustrious Princess Kaloolah Sem 
Shounse, is here, and that she orders him to 
send boats for us without delay. Tell him 
that if he hesitates we will swim our horses 
across and push on to Killoam in despite of 
him!" 

The announcement of Kaloolah's birth and 
rank created no small sensation. Making a 
low salaam, the old Framazug jumped quite 
nimbly into his boat, and pushed on without 
saying a word. 

It was not long before he reappeared, fol- 
lowed by several large boats. Upon landing 
he informed us, in quite a subdued manner, 
that he had been directed to take us across. 
Our horses were first embarked in a large 
scow, and then we took our places beneath the 
awning of the captain's barge. 

On the other side we found quite a crowd, 
and were received by several officers, habited 
like the captain, in loose robes and feather caps. 
The common people were' all dressed in red 
cotton shirts and palm hats. It will be recol- 
lected that, for almost every thing curious and 
strange, I had been prepared by my long con- 
versations with Kaloolidi, her brother, and the 
Kyptiles; and that, therefore, there was no- 
thing in the universal red to surprise me, know- 
ing, as I did, that that was the natural color of 
file Framazug cotton. 

Mounting our horses, we were conducted a 
few rods along the beach, and then, turning at 
right angles, were led up the bank of the small 
In'ook tluit was fringed with alders, willows, and 
magnificent oleanders in full bloom. The 



road ran along tetween the bed of the stream 
and the wall of the town, until it stopped at a 
wide machecolated gateway. 

A company of horsemen were waiting to re- 
ceive us. Within the gate a band of fifty mu- 
sicians had been stationed ; and the instant we 
appeared trumpets sounded, drums were beaten, 
and cymbals clashed, and wild barbaric strains 
of harmony fioated upon the air, startling our 
steeds, and producing in me a degree of " all- 
overishness" that was quite refreshing. I 
should be doing injustice to my feelings to 
compare them to anything else than those which 
must have agitated the breast of Alexander 
upon his triumphal entry into Babylon. I 
looked at £jiloolah, and fancied that she had 
grown two inches taller. A tear stood in her 
eye, her lip trembled, but her head was well 
back, her breast thrown forward, and she sat 
her horse with a graceful and dignified firmness 
that I had never fefore noticed. 

Slowly we moved up a wide straight street, 
lined on either side with stone houses, which 
were generally of two stories, and furnished 
with deep receding balconies, and shaded with 
rows of majestic trees. The street was well 
paved and clean, but the cross streets were no- 
ticed to be small, unpaved and dirty. Accus- 
tomed, as 1 had been, to the disgracefully paved 
and filthy streets of New-York, and of various 
Portuguese, Moorish and Negro towns, it was 
not for me to deny any portion of credit due to 
the municipal government of Grarazha, for keep- 
ing even one street in passable order. 

We arrived at the foot of the hill, upon which 
was the castle and residence of jthe governor. 
A winding road led upward. As we ascended 
we had a fine view of the town below us, and 
of the rich valley beyond the walls, across 
which the setting sun was shooting his level 
beams. 

We passed through an arched passage and 
rode into a wide, open, elliptical court. A large 
fountain was playing in the centre. A row of 
copper brackets, all around the wall, a little 
higher than a man's head, supported earthen 
vases in which grew the richest flowers, new 
to me, and exhaling perfumes to which my 
olfactories were wholly unaccustomed. Several 
pairs of carved and painted folding-doors opened 
on either side, and a row of lattices above the 
flower-pots looked down into the court from the 
second story. 

We were now requested to dismount, and 
were conducted across the court through a wide 
door, and domed hall or ante-room, into a large 
square apartment. The room was carpeted 
with a thick covering^ which, as I afterwards 
learned, was made by first spreading the .floor 
with melted asphaltum, and then dotting it witli 
variously colored cotton and wool. Several 
round windows of rock crystals, set in copper 
frames, looked out upon the river, and admitted 
the last beams of the sun. At the uppei* end 
of the room, beneath the wmdows, were five or 
six figures of lions crouching. These were 
lion skins stufied with wool, and intended for 
seats. In the corners were large flower-stands, 
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and depending from the ceilinrwas an immense 
bouquet. The walls and roof were richly or- 
namented with what any one would have taken 
for fine gilding, but which was nothing more 
than a mosaic of pieces of the glittering skins 
of serpents. 

There was no one in the room when we en- 
tered, and the officers who ushered us in, in- 
stantly disappeared. Directmg Hugh, Jack, 
Hassan and Soolo Phar to arrange themselves 
near the entrance, I led Kaloolah to the upper 
end of the room and looked out upon the river, 
where boats were now bringing the main body 
of my Kyptile guard. 

We stood thus, for a few minutes, when the 
wide doors were flung open — ^two officials en- 
tered, followed by a venerable, dignified man, 
with a long white beard, and with no covering 
upon his head but a single plume of the froul- 
bell gracefully interwoven with his gray locks. 
He was the dagash ! 

With Kaloolah upon my arm, I advanced to- 
wards him. He turned so as to bring the light 
full upon her face, looked steadily at her for a 
moment, and then attempted to prostrate him- 
self before her. But Kaloolah was too quick 
for him — she darted forward and seized his 
hand. 

" Rise," she exclaimed with a right royal 
air, " Rise, worthy Lord of Goul ; the old con- 
fident and friend of Shounse must not kneel 
to his daughter." 

If the dagash had had any doubt before of the 
identity of Kaloolah, it was now removed, and 
he threw himself upon the floor in a perfect 
agony of loyal and affectionate respect. 

At last we got the old gentleman on his feet 
again, and Ka&olah, taking his arm, made him 
conduct her to the lions. She seated herself 
upon the back of one of them, and, obeying the 
courtly wave of her hand, the dagash and my- 
self followed her example. 

As Kaloolah sat thus, talking with the re- 
spectful official, there was surrounding her, and 
pervading every look and action, that mainiien 
of high breeding — ^that certain indescribable 
«ome&ing beyond what is expressed by the 
mere term refinement — ^that air of lofty self- 
possession, of habitual repose in a serene social 
atmosphere, above the reeking fogs and fumes 
that envelope tl^e struggling vulgar, little and 
great, which is to men who can appreciate it 
so overwhelmingly fascinating, and without 
which physical teauty and all feminine attrac- 
tions are like jewels without gold, lacking in a 
finished and elegant setting. Hitherto Kaloolah 
had not had the advantage of having been seen 
through the magnifying glass of the imagina- 
tion. She had been too near to admit of it, 
but noy that there was evidently a distance 
growing between us, my fancy began to have 
more scope, ^or the first time I took a fair 
look at her through my mental telescope, ad- 
justing the focus for parallel rays and putting 
on a high power, so as to fill the field of view 
with her manifold perfections. As I sat and 
watched her lithe figure swaying with every 
emotion— one tiny luind half hidden in the 



lion's mane, the other gracefully moving in ex- 
pressive gesture — her black eyes now beaming, 
now meltingt— her fruity mouth — her rich hair 
waving in clustered ringlets — and her laugh and 
voice so eminently persuasive and thorough-bred 
in its simple and earnest abandon — as I sat, and 
with sharpened senses drank in all this, a slight 
feeling of anxiety, for the first time, came over me. 
It was difficult to repel the idea, that perhaps 
this star, now culminating so brilliantly An the 
zenith of love, might turn out to be a comet 
moving in a path of such eccentricity and in- 
clination as to put the chance of its intersecting 
my orbit again, out of the question entirely. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

Garazha.— A ride.— Supping in a cavern.— New notions of 
noses.— A sumptuous repast.- Ahunt — Rousing a lion.— 
A desperate ride.— The Clia Donga-troll. —Death of the 
lion.— Large bird's nest.- The Sempersough.- Waiting 
for news.- The change in the princess. 

By means of posts at short intervals it was 
possible to convey a letter from Garazha to 
Killoam, and receive an answer in three days. 
It was^ttled, that, in the meantime, we should 
take up our residence in the castle and await 
the orders of the court. 

Every thing was done which the worthy 
dagash could do, that would minister to our 
comfort and pleasure. A fine suite of rooms, 
looking out upon the river, were allotted to us. 
Those on one side of the central saloon were 
occupied by Kaloolah and Clefenha, the others 
by myself and attendants. Numerous servants 
were appointed to wait upon us, and we had but 
to express a wish and it was gratified. 

In the afternoon we took a ride beyond the 
walls. We passed through groves of banian, 
tallipot and acacia, and cultivated fields in- 
closed by lofty hedges of cactus, and over mea- 
dows enamelled with the iris, daflfodil, lotus, 
crocus, narcissus, and a dozen flowering bushes, 
trees and creepers that put my slight smatter- 
ing of botany completely at fault. On our re- 
turn we visited a magnificent limestone cave. 
Numberless large and lofty rooms, ornamented 
with stalactites of dazzling whiteness, were 
lighted up with lamps of hippopotamus oil. We 
passed through them until we came to a saloon 
three hundred feet long, about one hundred feet 
in breadth, and about sixty feet in height to the 
lower points of the stalactites with which the 
roof was mcrusted. Innumerable lamps, con- 
cealed in the crevices and angles of the roof, 
lighted up the saloon with the brilliancy of day. 
A small stream of cool water ran through the 
centre of the room ; and along its banks, as if 
growing from the marble beds, were arranged 
masses of fresh flowers. A band of music 
struck up as we entered — ^its wild strains rolling 
and reverberating among the arches and in- 
terstices of the fretted roof with wonderful 
effect. We were conducted to the upper end 
of the room, where a row of calcareous concre- 
tions, slightly fashioned by the hand of naan, 
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served for tables and seats ; and here, again, 
were flowers ! 

" Truly, princess, your people have a taste for 
flowers !" 1 exclaimed. 

" It is their passion," replied Kaloolah. " The 
dagash will tell you that it is universal, and that 
a Framazug could as well do without food as 
without flowers." 

" Ah ! yes," said I, " they are very beautiful, 
and afford great delight by their brilliant colors 
and graceful forms, but I cannot understand the 
expression of ecstatic pleasure with which your 
people seem to inhale their fragrance. Tell 
me," said I, turning to the dagash, ^^ to which 
of the senses, sight or smell, do flowers chiefly 
address themselves ?" 

The dagash looked at me for a moment as if 
he thought the question a very simple one. 

" To the smell surely," was his reply. " To 
the sight, it is true, they give exquisite pleasure, 
but the sight cannot be cultivated so highly, as 
can the sense of smell. Numberless as are the 
combinations of form and color, and keen as 
may be the appreciation of visible beauties by 
1 an educated eye, they are as nothing to the rich 
melodies and infinite harmonies of scentdom — 
to the million correspondences and difierences — 
chords and discords that address themselves to 
the exalted sensibiHty of a highly cultivated 
nose." 

" A cultivated nose !" I exclaimed. " Do you 
mean to say that you have any systematic me- 
thods of training noses, and thus, artificially 
developing their natural capabilities !" 

The dagash gave me another look of astonish- 
ment, as much as to say, what on earth were 
noses m your country made for ? 

" Certainly," he replied, " what sense more 
worthy of it ? What sense will better repay the 
labor ? What sense is capable of affording more 
exquisite delight ? Through what sense is the 
mind more ecstatically affected ? Can it be, 
that in your country, its supremacy is not ac- 
knowledged ?" 

" In my country," I replied, " the sense of 
smell is thought to be a very useful sense, but 
no one ever dreamed of undertaking by a 
course of training to develope its latent capa- 
cities." 

" How is that ? Do you not cultivate the eye, 
the ear ? why not the nose ?" 

** I don't know ; unless it is that in our cities, 
particularly the great commercial capital that I 
came from, there are not unfrequently odors that 
would render the exercise of a delicate nasal 
sensibility any thing but agreeable. It may be 
that a secret conviction of expediency has held 
the higher and more refinable powers of the 
olfactories in abeyance." 

" Shocking !" exclaimed the dagash, rapidly 
^TUininff his nose over a latge bouquet in zig- 
^ and irregular lines, like a dog when hunt- 
"ig a quaa field. 

" The worthy dagash has not been fiir enough 
from home to learn that a bad smell is not the 
worst evil in the world," s^d Kaloolah, laughinff. 
**If his nose had been compelled to endure dl 
that mine has, he would have got used to per- 



fumes that the bare intimation of now makes him 
shudder !" 

" Unfortunate daughter of the great Shounse I" 
exclaimed the dagash, " and did you encounter 
many bad smells ?" 

There was something in the old man's tone 
and look, of respectful pity, that made me, too, 
feel sorry for Kaloolah's msal afflictions, and I 
rapidly ran over in my mind all of the principal 
stenches that we had been called upon to endure, 
to see if there were any that some exertion on 
my part might not have dispersed or neutralized. 
" No," said I, upon reflection, " I am free from 
reproach. A gross of the best double distilled 
cologne could not have saved us; but most 
illustrious princess, I can readily understand 
now what you must have suffered." 

A crowd of servants in the universal red 
cotton shirts and feather cloth jackets, now came 
bearing trays of roasted meats, fish, flesh and 
fowl. To these succeeded vegetables, most of 
which were new to me ; among others, was 
the custard plant, belonging to the cucurbita- 
ceous family, and numerous specimens of the 
solanum genus — one a magnificent variety of 
the lycopersicuniy and another, a large tuberosum 
growing above ground, that far surpassed the 
ordinary potato. A dessert of fruit, flowers and 
conserves followed, with the delicious juice of 
the red pepper-looking pendants of the cham- 
paign-puncn tree. The fruit that most excited 
my admiration was a large purple gourd, some- 
thing like an egg-plant ; these were served up, 
embedded in snow; upon slicing off^the top 
there appeared a pink-colored fluid of the con- 
sistence of thick cream, which was scooped out, 
and eaten with spoons, fashioned from the daz- 
zling white teeth of the hippopotamus. 

"How beautiful is nature in this country," 
thought I. " Delicacies that in poorer coun- 
tries are the products of art, here grow spon- 
taneously. Champagne and ice cream ! Well, 
I shouldn't be surprised to be offered a finishing 
glass of natural marischino." 

Our repast finished, we were conducted to 
our horses just as the last beams of the setting 
sun were gilding the silver snows of the distant 
mountains. As we came out I noticed that the 
long low entrance was plentifully encrusted 
witS saltpetre — an observation that was after- 
wards to prove of the greatest utility. 

On our way home the conversation turned 
upon fire-arms, and the dagash and his officers 
expressing a wish to see an exhibition of their 
power, it was decided to make a hunting excur- 
sion to the other side of the river the next day. 

A hurried breakfast, al fresco^ in the court of 
the fountain, and we descended by a steep path 
along the terraces to the shore of the Nourwall. 
We crossed in company with the dagash and 
his oflScers, and found assembled, on the other 
side, a body of two hundred men, all armed 
with bows and arrows and long Spears. Sus- 
pended from different parts of their persons, 
each one wore what looked at first to be small 
wisps of straw, but, upon closer examination, 
they proved to be bunches of dry rushes, soaked 
in some rery inflammable fluid. These were 
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intended as a means of defence against the rhi- 
noceros, and were to be nsed by attaching them 
to the end of the spears, lighting them by means 
of a match, carried for that purpose, and pre- 
senting them, in full blaze, to the eyes and nose 
of the attacking animal. The rhinoceros, upon 
receiving such a salute, turns and runs, wnen 
the spear is instantly thrust into a tender place 
in the lower part of his body, and the animal 
after running a few rods, and dashing, in his 
stupid rage, against trees and rocks, and some- 
times giving with his monstrous horn a death- 
thrust to his nearest relatives, falls and expires. 
The sport requires skill, activity and nerve. 
The hippopotamus is sometimes killed in the 
same way, when caught on shore in the day 
tune, but with the elephant the plan does not 
answer; with his trunk he dashes aside the 
blazing faggot, and presses on to the charge. 
Fortunately his skin is not so thick as that 
of the rhinoceros, and poisoned arrows bring 
his stately carcass slowly, but surely to the 
ground. 

We had not proceeded far down the river 
when we roused from his lair a huge lion, who, 
after looking at us contemptuously for a few 
minutes, bounded off and hid himself among 
the ruins of Whamba Donga's town. The 
Framazugs evinced no disposition to follow 
him, and for that very reason I was determined 
to see something more of his majesty. 

Putting spurs to my horse, I breasted him 
directly against a hill, over which the lion had 
disappeared. The dagash and all hands called 
and shouted after me, but supposing that they 
were expressing their fears of the lion, or of 
Whamba Donga, 1 drove the heavy Moorish 
spurs into my active little steed, and dashed 
with a wild Arabic yell up the hill at ftrll speed. 
The top was reached, and there yawning, di? 
rectlv under my horse's nose, lay a ravine, two 
hundred feet wide, and sheer down fifty or 
sixty feet deep. There was no room, or time, 
to check or turn my horse, or throw myself 
from the saddle. The motion was too swift — 
our momentum too great. A yard further, 
either to the left or the right, and we must have 
gone headlong over the precipice, but directly 
in front of us ran a ruined wall, less than three 
feet wide, across the ravine. It was broken 
away in several places, and divided by wide 
cracks, where the stones stood trembling for a 
fall. Without the slightest feehng of hesita- 
tion — ^without the smallest movement of re- 
straint, I swerved my horse a little, and with a 
fresh touch of the spur, leaped him on to the 
crumbling and narrow path. Straight and 
swift as an arrow he sped along the cracked 
and jagged wall, dashing aside the loose stones, 
toppling over large masses of masonry, and at 
the end, safely leaping a chfism of ten feet be- 
tween the wall and the bank. 

I wheeled my steed, and looked back, but not 
without a shudder, and a feeling of thankful- 
ness at my lucky escape. The Framazugs 
had reached the top just as my horse was 
clambering along the wall, and upon seeing me 
rem up wfe and sound upon tne other side, 



they set up a great shout and moved in a bodv 
down towards the river, where there was a path 
across the ravine. 

In the meantime I amused myself in examin- 
ing the wall. It appeared to oe very old, and 
to have been intended as a foot way, or as a 
support to an aqueduct. Upon inquiring of the 
Framazugs, none of them knew any thing about 
it, except that it was built by the founders of 
Whamba Donga's town — and that it was known 
as Cha Donga-troll, or the Devil's bridge. 
His infernal majesty, it had always been sup- 
posed, possessed the exclusive right of way — a 
right which my safe passage across seemed to 
render somewhat questionable. 

Wliile looking up the ravine, where the 
banks became more shelving, I saw a large 
animal lazily bounding over the loose stones of 
the bottom, and slowly ascending the side on 
which I was standing. It was the lion. The 
few palmettos and tufts of flowery shrubs that 
grew in the crevices ' of the rocks were in- 
sufficient to conceal him for more than a mo- 
ment from sight, and I watched him until he 
reached a platform of rock, some ten or fifteen 
feet from tne top of the bank. A small cam- 
phor-tree, with its pointed and warty leaves, 
that, waving in the oreeze, reflected with vary- 
ing effects the light from their green and yel- 
low-tinted upper and under surfaces, grew upon 
the very edge, and threw a shade upon the rock 
below. The Hon paused, snuflTed the air, 
stretched himself like a cat, gave two or three 
tremendous yawns, and then leisurely laid him- 
self down for a snooze, with his head towards 
the inclined bank. 

As soon as he had settled himself for his 
siesta, I dismounted, and crept along the bank, 
until within about three rods of him. Crouching 
low, I could see his whole carcass except his 
head, and, of course, without being seen my- 
self The question now was, whether upon 
raising my eyes so as to get a view of his, he 
might not start before a sure aim could be taken. 
There was no use in mentally revolving a point 
that could be settled only by experiment ; so, 
raising my person to its full height, I looked the 
monster in the face. He did not appear to no- 
tice me ; his eyes were open, but there was no 
" speculation," at least as to the price and qua- 
lities of man's meat, in them. I raised the gun 
slowly to my shoulder, and dehberatelv looked 
along the sights right into the monsters eye. 

Ha ! there goes a lurid flash across that yel- 
low optic — wave upon wave of pinky light, 
like the vibratory flashings of the aurora borfi- 
ahs ; like the half advancing, half retreating: 
colors of the dawn; like the deepening blushes 
of beauty, when awakening to the first con- 
sciousness of the heart ; like the pulsatory 
gloamings of a puddlmg furnace in a foggy 
night ; or like the glowing light of a kettle of 
melted potash in the depths of a dark for^t. 
He's waking up. He begins to fancy that he 
sees something. It would not be safe to cal- 
culate upon that eye, remaining where it i^> 
more than the thousandth part of a 
longer. So, lightly on the trigger ! 
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The sharp report startled the sleepy rocks, and 
set them a screaming and yelling, as if each one 
was bound to prove £s descent from the identical 
stone into which, according to Ovid, Juno turned 
her loquacious handmaiden. At the same instant 
the lion tore up the bank with a furious bound, 
and rolled over and over upon the level ground 
in the agonies of death, i jumped aside as he 
came up, and with my gun still to my shoulder, 
was about to give him the contents of the other 
barrrel behind his forelegs, when it became 
evident that it was unnecessary. Tumbling 
about for a few moments without consciousness, 
and in the exercise of mere muscular contrac- 
tility, he sank to the ground, and died, about as 
soon, perhaps, as it was possible for such an 
enormous mass of tough vitality to die. 

At this moment the dagash and suite came up 
—admiration and astonishment depicted in their 
faces, and expressed both by gestures and 
words. " Balak wen ! g^rlCsah hoo-hoo wad- 
den /" " What a man ! What courage to at- 
tack a lion !" exclaimed the dagash, and " Ba- 
kk toen ! gWsdk hoo-Tioo wadden /" replied 
his officers and men, whose admiration seemed 
to be equally divided between my ride across the 
Donga-troll, and the death of an* animal that 
the^ had neVer dared to attack except in large 
parties, and even then at a great risk of life. 
As it was an object to acquire a reputation for 
hardihood) I alffected to Itfok upon the perform- 
ance as a matter of course, and, with a polite 
disingenuousness, did not explain that my ride 
had been involuntary, and that my attack upon 
the Hon had been by stealth, and not an open, fair 
fight. 

While riding along upon the banks of the 
stream, my motions were arrested by the voice 
of Hugh, who was floundering out of his path 
among the tall reeds of the marsh. " Come 
here, yer honor ! here's something worth look- 
ing at ! Did yer honor ever see any thing the 
likes o' that 1 said Hugh, pointing to two birds' 
nests, built upon the ground of canes and reeds, 
interwoven with dry grass and the fibres of the 
spartum. Each nest was about ten feet in 
diameter, and four feet deep. Upon inquiring 
of the natives, they were represented to belbng 
to a monstrous bird with a body as large as an 
elephant, and standing almost twenty feet high. 
Prom the description it appeared that the an- 
imal must belong to the flamingo family — ^but 
as to the size, we could not but think that the 
Framazugs were exaggerating ; yet there were 
the nests, large enough to couch an elephant. 
1 will only add, that all doubt has been since 
removed, and that I have had opportunities of 
verifying the existence of an animal, alongside 
of which the Arabian roc would sink into insig- 
nificance, and which is as large as, if not larger 
than, the monstrous bird of New Holland, whose 
existence has been put beyond a doubt, by the 
frequent discovery of nests, twenty-five and 
thirty feet in circumference. I need say noth- 
ing further here, inasmuch as a full description 
will form one of the most striking features 
of my proposed work upon the natural history 
ai Framazngda. In that work, too, will figure 



to better advantage, in full detail, the many 
curious smaller animals that we encountered, 
not forgetting various specimens of flying ser- 
pents, a large winged alligator, and an animal 
that 1 at once recognised as a dragon, from its 
correspondence to the descriptions in that stand- 
ard work, " The Seven Champions. " Another 
animal will demand a prominent place, although 
here I may merely mention it. It is an amphi- 
bious polypus. If the reader will conceive a 
large cart-wheel, the hub will represent the 
body of the animal, and the spokes the long 
arms, about the size and shape of a full-grown 
kangaroo's tail, and twenty in number, that 
project from it. When the animal moves upon 
land, it stiffens these radii, and rolls over upon 
the points like a wheel without a felloe. These 
arms have also the capability of a lateral pre- 
hensile contraction in curves, perpendicular to 
its plane of revolution, and enable the animal to 
grasp its prey, and draw it into its voracious 
mouth. It attacks the largest quadrupeds, and 
even man himself : but if dangerous upon land, 
it is still more formidable in the water, where it 
has been known to attack and kill an alligator. 
This horrible monster is known by the name of 
the Semper-soiigh, or " snake-star," and is more 
dreaded than any other animal of Framazugda, 
inasmuch as the natives have no way of de- 
stroying it, except by catching it when young 
in cane traps sunk in the water, and baited 
with hippopotamus cubs. Fortunately it is not 
very prolific, and its increase is further prevent- ^ 
ed by the furious coasts that these animals ^ 
have among themselves. Sometimes twenty 
or thirty will grasp each other with their long 
arms, and twist themselves up into a haid and 
intricate knot. In this situation they remain, 
hugging and gnawing each other to death, and 
never relaxing their grasp until their arms are 
so firmly intertwined that, when life is extinct 
and the huge mass floats, they cannot be sep- 
arated. The natives now draw the ball ashore, 
cut it up with axes, and make it into a com- 
post for their land. 

Crossing the river, we retired to the castle, 
where we waited with no little impatience until 
sundown, for the arrival of a messenger from 
Killoam. None came, and even the dagesh 
could not conceal his surprise and disappoint- 
ment. 

"Perhaps he has been delayed by some 
accident," I observed. 

" No," replied the dagash, " it is hardly 
possible; the runners go in pairs, and the day's 
journey is divided into twenty stages. The 
road is smooth, and there are never any acci- 
dents. I know not what to think." ' 

"Well, I do," exlaimed Kaloolah, jumping 
up and clapping her hands with girlish glee, in 
utter contempt of all regal dignity, and to the 
great astonishment of the worthy dagash. " I 
understand ; Enphadde is coming, and the 
runners are stayed that he may annonuce 
himself. How long will it take him to come 
after receiving the news of our arrival ?" 

"Four or five days; depending upon the 
sharpness of his spurs." ^^ , 
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" Then I'm sure we shall see him in three 
days more ; but that will be a long time ; 
suppose that we set out to meet him ?" 

Kaloolah's proposition was at once negatived 
by the dagash, much to my satisfaction. I was 
in no hurry, though, of course, full of curiosity ; 
for, somehow, there was something uncommonly 
pleasant in the view by moonlight, from the 
great terrace above the Nourwall ; and ICaloolah 
thought so too. 

There could be no doubt that, whatever had 
been my feelinffs up to this time, I was now 
getting pretty oeeplv in love. The humbug of 
" fatherly care," and " brotherly affection," was 
all gone, and in its place there had got to be a 
most indubitable, lover-like feeling of sympathy, 
anxiety and respect. The change in me was, 
but a natural response to a change I have 
already mentioned, in Eidoolah's appearance 
and manners. 

I remarked to Kaloolah how much she had 
altered ; how suddenly she had assumed the re- 
ienue of womanhood. She playfully denied the 
charge. " At least," said she, putting her hand 
to hey heart, " I have not altered here. Feel 
it ; its pulses are tlie same as when you threw 
it fronv you on the banks of the Sierra Leone." 



CHAPTER XLTV. 

Arrival of Enphadde.— The Prince's story.— Settinff out 
for Killoam — A buffalo and his trappings.— A weatherly 
crafL-^aclc in the howdah. 

Garazha was a scene of excitement. The 
unusual detention of the royal messengers had 
aroused curiosity, and now it was announced 
from the battlements that a large cavalcade was 
in sight, and rapidly advancing to the southern 
gate. 

"It is Enphadde, I know it is Enphadde^" 
whispered Kaloolah, pale and trembling. 

The door of the saloon opened, and there 
entered a tall, graceful figure, dressed in a blue 
shirt, and over it a closely fitting garment that 
came down to the knees, composed of fine 
feathers worked into a kind of cloth. The 

grominent color was a deep dazzling blue, 
ordered with a bright yellow. His legs were 
bare, except a garter of gold lace from which 
depended a heavy fringe like the bullion of an 
epaulette. Buskuis of yellow morocco were 
laced to his feet, and on his head he wore a 
closely fitting green feather cloth cap, with a 
fillet of gold and silver fiUigree, and a drooping 
plume of feathers of the froulbell. 

Uttering a scream of delight, Kaloolah threw 
herself into the stranger's arms. It took me 
somewhat longer to recognize, in the full, 
manly figure, the strippling Enphadde. Dis- 
engaging himself from his sister's arms he 
flew towards me and gave me a most cordial 
embrace. 

We shortly retired from the gaze of the 
crowd of officers, who filled the lower end of 
tlie long saloon, to the quiet of the terrace. 



where we seated ourselves npon the sward 
just as the sun was bidding good night to the 
blushing clouds that hung in silent admira- 
tion of their own beautiful Images, gleaming 
far down in the depths of the purple Nourwall. 

As may be supposed, we had long stories to 
tell — many a question to ask — many a question 
to answer. Mine and Kaloolah's the reader 
understands. Enphadde's must be summed in 
three lines. 

Upon returning to the hut and finding his 
sister gone, he rushed back to the head man 
and alarmed the whole village with his com- 
plaints and lamentations. All hands turned out 
in search; which was continued during the 
night. It was at last concluded that she had 
been killed and carried off by some wild beast ; 
in a day or two, however, it was known that a 

D^ of slave-hunters had been in the neighbor- 
, and all doubts as to her fate were at once 
removed. 

Grief so weighed upon Enphadde that he 
was unable to go on with the Mandingos, and 
for two or three weeks he remained, wishing 
and inviting death ; his misfortunes excited the 
sympathy of the humane villagers, and lie 
received the kindest nursing and attendance. 

When able to walk he joined a kaflUa going 
east. For about a month they got on very 
well ; passing through several populous coun- 
tries, until at last, while fording a broad stream, 
the kaffila was attacked bv a party of armed 
negroes. The Mohammedan members of it 
were killed or dispersed, and the Kaffirs were 
seized as slaves. Great was Enphadde's joy 
when he found that his captors were marching 
him to the southeast. In fact, what seemed at 
first a misfortune, proved the safest and most 
direct means of his restoration to his own 
country. 

Three weeks' travel brought him and his 
masters to a large town. Here he was ex- 
posed in the socco and immediately purchased 
by a slave-dealer, who put him, with others, on 
board of a large canoe and ascended (five or six 
days' jonrneyj a stream running from the east 
They then landed, and striking off through a 
hilly country in a southerly course, arrive in 
fifteen days at a small walled town named 
Bemme. 

There happened to be, luckily, in this town 
a party of Shemba traders, who had visited the 
country of the Foota Jals, where they had 
heard of the Gerbeo Blanda, or white people 
of Framazugda. Enphadde's complexion and 
features excited their curiosity, and upon 
questioning him, and finding that he was the 
son of the Gerboo king, they offered to pur- 
chase him, and take him home for ransom. 
For a whole lunar month they journeyed to 
the east, untill they reached the first towns ot 
the Footas, where his masters, either doubtfaj 
of his ransom, or tired of the long journey, sold 
him to a Foota chief, who promised to take him 
to Framazudga, but who, in the mean time, 
put him to work in his rice and cotton fields. 
Enphadde endeavored by promises of a high 
ransom to induce some one else to purchase 
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iani, but his master refused all offers. Finding, 
at length, that the Foota lord was too avaricious 
to part with his hopes of a splendid ransom, 
and yet too indolent to set about obtaining it, 
Enphadde secured a small bundle of provisions 
• and a spear, and boldly plunged into a wild 
rocky country to the southeast. 

For ten days he endured the extremes of 
hunger and fatigue ; besides being several times 
attacked by wild animals. Once a lion bounded 
at him from the sergy margin of a small water 
course. Enphadde had barely time to scramble 
to the top of a high rock, when the lion gave a 
jump, just reaching with his forefeet the edge 
of the rock, and slipping back, without getting 
a foothold. The animal turned back, and 
deliberately placing himself in the same spot 
from whence he had sprung, tried it again, but 
with no better success. Twenty times the 
creature repeated the experiment before he 
could satisfy himself that it was beyond his 
power. Unfortunately Enphadde had dropped 
nis spear, or he might, have easily put an end 
to the monster's saltatory exertions, by thrust- 
ing him while climbing to the edge of the rock. 
Upon finding that his proposed dinner was 
beyond his grasp, the fellow nad the impudence 
to stretch himself out upon the ground and keep 
Enphadde broiling in the hot sun upon the rock 
until sunset, when, with a deep roar of dis- 
appointment and impatience that made the 
boulders in the bed of the river rattle like 
pebbles on the sea-shore, he bounded off in 
search of a less piquant, but more come-at-able 
supper. Enphadde descended and secured his 
spear, but he thought it best to take up his 
lodging upon the rock for the night 

On another occasion Enphadde had succeeded 
in spearing a monkey, and taking his prize to 
the bank of a stream, was busily en^ged m 
rubbing two dry sticks together, in hopes of 
getting a fire, and making a comfortable meal, 
when he was alarmed by a wild rushing through 
the forest, and turning, he beheld himself en- 
closed by a legion of monkeys armed with sticks 
and stones. Discharging their missiles with 
wonderful precision and force, these infuriated 
animals closed in upon him. Enphadde used 
his spear vigorouslyi— killing numbers but not 
in the least deterring the rest. They swarmed 
upon him like vermin, and in a minute more, 
he must have been overborne and killed, had he 
not staggered to the water and plunged in, with 
about forty monkeys hanging to him by their 
daws, tails and teeth. The ferocious little 
devUs were compelled to let go then* hold and 
scramble back to the land, while Enphadde 
swam across to the other side. Covered with 
bruises and bleeding from a hundred wounds, 
and faint from want of food, he could just draw 
himself ashore, where he must have perished 
had be not been discovered by a party of 
negroes, and taken to their village. 

He soon found that he was as much a 
slave as ever ; but upon telling his story, they 
at once agreed to take him to the confines of 
his country and offer him for ransom. As soon 
as he was able to walk, they set out, and in ten 



days reached the river Queal. Ascending it 
to Lake Tsamsa, they arrived at the last town 
of the Foota Jals, named Goolah. From this 
place messengers were despatched across the 
lake to a Framazug town, and from thence 
word was sent to KiUoam, that the king's son, 
who had been mourned as dead, was alive, and 
to be ransomed for as many gold rings, of a 
certain thickness, as would cover to their tips 
the fingers of his master's hands. Commis- 
sioners were at once deputed to effect the ran- 
som ; who, when they arrived at the appointed 
spot for the ratification of the bargain, were in- 
troduced to a gigantic neffro of Goolah, as the 
master of Enphadde. A delay of two or three 
days now occurred in consequence of the com- 
missioners not having more than half the re- 
quisite number of rings for his monstrous 
fingers. But at last a supply was procured — 
the giant's digits were sheathed in gold, and 
Enphadde was restored to the bosom of a doting 
fatner and to the affections of an admiring 
people. Great was the joy upon his return ; 
but it was qualified by the profound regrets for 
the supposed cruel fate of his beloved sister. 
" Could we have known," concluded Enphadde, 
" that God had sent Jonathan again to your pro- 
tection, how happy we should have been !" 

" Poor Enphadde !" replied Kaloolah, " your 
fate has been the hardest ; you have had no 
hope of my safety to support you, while I have 
been almost ever confident of yours." 

" No," rejoined Enphadde, " we had no hope 
of ever seeing you again. Imagine our joy, then, 
upon hearing that you were ^ here, alive and 
well, and that tbe preserver of both our lives was 
with you. "Fly! fly! Enphadde, said the 
great Shounse, and bring her to my arms. And 
this noble stranger, conduct him in all honor, 
and quickly, too, for I long to testify my grati- 
tude to the saviour of my children." 

Enphadde's story was finished — the fog-laden 
breeze began to steal across the bosom of the 
river, and the old dagash made his appearance, 
with many apologies for the intrusion, to an- 
nounce that supper was waiting in the great 
hall. We entered amid a blaze of light, a 
burst of delicious musjc, and a shower of ecstatic 
odors, shaken from ten thousand flowers. 

In his hurry to get back to KiUoam, the 
prince was anxious to obtain a remount of 
horses from Garazha, and set off the next morn- 
ing. But the dagash told him that that was 
impossible. " There are hardly twenty horses 
in town, and to collect fifty from the country 
would take three or four days. In ten days 
your own horses will have recovered from their 
fatigue, and, in the meantime, you will have to 
honor my poor quarters with your presence." 

Enphadde was thus compelled to submit to a 
delay of two days, which was little ienough time 
for his exhausted horses to recruit their 
strength. The time, however, soon passed, 
and on the morning of the third day we were 
all in the saddle, and, escorted *by the dagash 
and most of the inhabitants of the town, we 
emerged from the heavy stone gateway, and set 
out diagonally across the pleasant valley 
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through which ran the litde tributary to the 
Nourwall. 

A monstrous buffalo had been prepared for 
the use of the princess. To a ring in his nose 
was attached a rope, by which he was led, al- 
though he was so tame, and well trained, as to 
obey the slightest intimations of the voice. Upon 
his back was erected a framework of canes, and 
this was covered with curtains of the finest 
muslin, worked in a kind of arabesque, with 
threads of gold, silver and purple ; within were 
cushioned seats, upon which the rider mieht 
recline, at any angle corresponding to his or her 
notions of comfort or ffrace. Bands of glitter- 
ing snake-skin confined the structure upon the 
back of the buffalo, whose horns, neck and tail 
were bedecked with garlands of flowers. The 
animal's gait was an easy, but rather ungainlv 
amble, which he could continue for any length 
of time, compelling his leaders and attendants, 
who ran by his sides with bushes of fragrant 
herbs to keep off* the flies, to move at a sharp 
trot. 

Notwithstandig, however, the fascinations of 
this bovine gestation, Kaloolah expressed her 
preference for the saddle, and, after parting with 
the dagash and his guards, she insisted upon 
mounting her horse, and resigning the buffalo 
to Jack, who loudly expressed his delight at the 
change. 

" Talk of horses," exclaiihed Jack, " they 
are nothing to this ere craft. Why, when 
astraddle of one of these narrow-backed things, 
I feel like a lubber on a yard-arm. I roll, and 
pitch, and send, like a badly stowed ship ; and 
every few minutes I fency my ballast is about 
to shifty and that I shall be down upon my beam- 
ends. But here ! Lord bless the two prettiest 
black eyes that ever looked out from an angel's 
head — and those are your'n, marm ! I never 
eee'd such a regular ship-shape ambulation on 
four legs afore. Why, I was once in an Ameri- 
can brig out of New- York — Mr. Romer's own 
city — and off* the Horn we lay-to for two and 
thirty days in one steady gale. The wind blew 
80 hard that it took six men and the cook to 
hold the captain's quadrant while he took th^ 
sun, and yet we never sprung a spar, opened a 
seam, strained a bulkhead, or shipped as much 
water as you could put in your eye, and make 
any body believe you had been crying. Now 
the motion of this craft is just like that brig, and 
if I had only a little snuff* of tar and bilge water 
I could go to sleep, and dream that I was in 
her, and once more fairly oflT soundings." 

It will not be supposed that Kaloolah's know- 
ledge 6f English was sufficient to enable her to 
understand all the dehcate shades of meaning 
in Jack's sea-talk, but somehow, they got on 
very well together. They had become great 
friends, and were very fond of holding long con- 
versations, when Jack would spin his yams with 
a profusion of gestures and grimaces that never 
failed to please tlie princess much, and which, 
not uhfrequently, made it difficult for me to pre- 
serve a proper gravity of countenance. 

At first I objected to the manifest impropriety 
of Jack's mounting the buff'alo, but Kaloolah 



insisted upon it, and afterwards rode by his side, 
enjoying the unaff*ected delight with which he 
resigned himself to the rolUng motions of the 
beast. Kaloolah's slightest wish was attended 
to with an air of deference and respect by her ^ 
brother and guards, that alone would have pre- 
vented me from interposing any serious objec- 
tions to her will, and I was, therefore, obliged 
to permit Jack to occupy his elevated position, 
where he stretched himself out with the most 
insaudent air imaginably — presenting a figure 
that would have furnished an artist with a good 
life model of Neptune on the couch of Am- 
phitrite. 



CHAPTER XLV 

Character of the Country.— Houses.— Monuments.— FouD" 
tains.— A touch of Politics.— First sight of Killoam.— Ka^ 
loolah's emotion.— Reception at Jellalob. — ^A separatioo. 
—An entertainment.— Feats of jugglers. 

Our road for five days lay through an undu- 
lating country, that grew more populous and 
more closely cultivated at every step. On 
either side it was lined with a double row of 
fruit trees, a few only of which were familiar 
to me — such as the olive, the almond, the orange, 
the fig, and the cactus opuntia or prickly pear. 
These were all public property, and afforded the 
traveller both refreshment and shade. The 
trees were very flourishing ; and, upon inquiiy, 
I found that it was a matter of emulation among 
the owners of property, along the road, as to 
which should thus present strangers with the 
most tempting fruit. Between the trees were 
placed marble pillars, surmounted with vases 
filled with fresh flowers. No higher compli- 
ment can be paid to the owner's taste and hor- 
ticultural skill than for the passing traveller to 
stop a«d select the most beautiful. 

The houses on either hand were mostly of 
stone — a yellow tinted marble — and, although 
low, had a peculiarly light appearance. Gene- 
rally they were half buried in masses of rich 
verdure, which served to give them a degree of 
breadth and dignity, and to very much assist 
their architectural eff'ects. Numerous aque- 
ducts of freestone woric could be seen crossing 
the country in every direction ; and spanning 
the rivers and water-courses were bridges 
equal in solidity and symmetry to the best pro- 
ductions of Roman masonry. Lofty monu- 
ments, consisting of marble pillars, carved into 
a series of globSs, ffradually decreasing in size 
from the bottom tp 5ie top, and surmounted by 
a small plain cube of lava, peered up from above 
the loftiest trees ; and unmense buildings wliich 
proved to be distributing reservoirs, into which 
the water is pumped for the purpose of giving' 
it sufficient head, crowned the summits of the 
hills and frowned in massive majesty, like the 
feudal castles of Christian countries, upon the 
flowery dells and flowing streams below. Like 
feudal castles ? True, there was something 
suggestive of the association, but how unlike 
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m all important points. Both are elevated upon 
heigiits, and generally upon the banks of rivers, 
bat one is so elevated as to afford a rapid descent 
to the pure water — ^to give force and pressure 
to numberless refreshing jets and cooling cas- 
cades, and graceful fountains ; the other to af- 
ford security to violence, vantage to rapine and 
slaughter — to give to human selfishness, strong- 
holds from wMch, with irresistible momentum, 
it might descend and deluge the lower lands 
with olood. Suppose that all ^e dwellings of 
cruel, brutal, ignorant, short-sighted tyranny 
and superstition that dot the surface of Europe, 
had been for ages merely fountain-heads of 
water — ^prisons only for Undines and Nereids, 
who, wnen released from confinement had 
danced and sung, ever and for ever appealing to 
the OTadually deepening sense of the beautiful ; 
speaking with a refining power to the delighted 
h&Bjt, and persuading from lavish Ceres and 
Pomona their choicest gifts to man. Suppose 
still further, that instead of being mere reser- 
voirs of water, these old castles, and towers, and 
convents, had been reservoirs of virtue— strong- 
bdds of honest human sympathy, whence had 
flowed all fertilizing and elevating influences : 
suppose, in other words, that all government, 
pcMitical, social and religious, had not been per- 
verted from its plain and inviting ends — ^the 
good of the whole, to the sordid advantage of 
a part — and what would now be the condition of 
Europe ?— ^f the world ? The wildest imagi- 
nation can hardly compass the then glories of 
Christendom, with its ten or twenty thousand 
millions of happy and comfortable people. 

And how has the world been thus cheated of 
its inheritance, and, possibly, yet unborn mil- 
lions deprived of their rights in eternity, and the 
world overburdened with people, while yet not a 
thousandth part of its power of production has 
been developed ! Is it the result of necessary 
pre-existent causes — ^the natural and inevitable 
evolution of the germs of evil, implanted from 
the beginning, in the human heart— something 
over which man, from the laws of his nature, 
could have exercised no control ? Or, is it the 
r^ult of false teaching and bad habits — of im- 
perious fashion — of long-continued and assidu- 
ous experiments in evil— of an industrious 
training in vice — of a diabolical combination of 
selfish men to trample their fellow-citizens be- 
neath them, to degrade and beggar them, and 
to crush, with the iron heel of power, their ge- 
nerous impulses, their few and feeble, because 
unstimulated, aspirations for a nobler, and al- 
ways nobler civilization ? If the first, adieu to 
all the glowing hopes of the political reformer ; 
if tiie second, who can set bounds to the con- 
stantly accelerated rush of political and social 
improvement 7 

But to return to my sheep, from which the 
water tanks have taken me a long way, and 
which were literally gamboling by my side. 
There were, as I have mentioned, several varie- 
ties of them, but the most curious was a long- 
wooled animal, about the size of a small cow, 
Kod furnished with monstrous udders of rich 
milk. Their backs were broad and soft, and 



more than once we saw a long-legged Frama- 
zug astride of one of them, and industriously 
drumming on its sides with his heels. 

We passed through several villages and 
large towns, and saw others in the distance, 
and the places where we stopped for the night 
were substantial cities of twenty and thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants. From all these the people 
came out in crowds, saluting us with hearty 
shouts, and a general waving of bouquets. 

It was in the afternoon of the fifth day, afbr 
leaving Garazah, that our road lay up the steep 
sides of a range of hills, which for a long time 
had been seen bounding our horizon to the 
south. We were within a few rods of the crest 
of the hill. " Prepare yourselves,'* said En- 
phadde, '* for a fine view. In a mopient more 
you will see Killoam. We are on the very 
brink of the great valley of the WoUosab !" 

At this instant our v^guard raised a great 
shout, and flourished their spears over their 
heads. x\ll stopped where the road made a 
sharp turn, and eagerly looked down at some- 
thing on the left. Hugh stretched himself up 
in his stirrups, and gazed fixedly. Jack, fino* 
ing the curtains of his howdah impede his view, 
jumped nimbly from the back of his bufiTalo, 
and ran to the side ol" the road ; and Hassan, as 
was his custom whenever any thing particularly 
pleased him, threw up the muzzle of his musk^ 
and fired it in the air. The instant he had done 
so I could see his eyes roll round towards me, 
as deprecating the anger that he knew he had 
justly aroused. " You Ve fired your last charge 
of powder, my good fellow !" said I, looking 
and speaking somewhat sternly to the frighten- 
ed culprit. But at this moment my attention 
was drawn to the princess, by an exclamation 
from Enphadde. 

Kaloolah was deadly pale. I thought she 
was about to faint, and, jumping from my horse, 
flew to her side, and lifted her to the ground. 

" It will be over in a moment," said Kaloo- 
lah ; " direct our train to move on. We can 
overtake them in a few minutes." 

" It is very foolish in me," said Kaloolah, 
" to feel so ! But when Enphadde exclaimed 
that at yonder bend of the road we should see 
Killoam, and when I saw the guards toss their 
spears and shout, my heart began to beat as it 
never beat but once before ;" and the princess 
gave me a look, that I at once interpreted to 
mean, on the evening of the attack upon the 
caravan among the sand-hills of the desert. 

"No, Kaloolah," I replied, " it is not foolish 
to feel as you do. Nothmg can be more natu- 
ral. Were I in your situation, man as I am, 
I'm afraid I should not be able to control my 
emotion as well as you. Even as it is, En- 
phadde's announcement made m^ pUlses throb 
like a frightened child's." 

"Come, come," exclaimed Enphadde, after 
a pause, *'lean upon our arms, and let us 
move up tothis view, that seems to frighten you 
so." 

" Are you sure that it is there ?" said Ka- 
loolah. " It seems to me as though the whole 
might be a dream. Here, pinch my fingers,'' 
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said she, naively throwing out her hands, " and 
see if I am awake." 

J took one hand, and was giving it a gentle 
squeeze, when she suddenly pulled it away, 
and the color came into her face. " No, no," 
she exclaimed, " I don't wish to know ; if it's 
a dream, it's a pleasant one, and 1 won't be 
waked from it ; come, let us go ;" and putting 
her arms within ours, we slowly advanced to 
the crown of the hill. 

Despite her assumed vivacity and calmness, 
I coula feel her frame tremble, and could per- 
ceive the increasing pallor of her cheek. With 
a sudden effort she hurried us forward, mounted 
the projecting ledge of rock, and gazed at the 
vast ocean of earSi that lay beneam and before 
us. 

" Loo, loo. Ml sa WoUosab, hah loo, loo bil 
sa mahrah Killoam /" exclaimed Enphadde. 

Kaloolah raised her hands to her eyes, as if 
the sight was too much for her, and turning 
away, fell sobbing into her brother's arms. I 
felt that this was a situation in which even the 
most sympathizing lover would be de irop. 
There were thronging associations which I 
could not share — ^vibrating memories to which 
my voice was not attuned — ^bonds of affection, 
which all-powerful love might transcend, and 
even disrupt, but whose precise nature it could 
not assume. 

There are some lovers who ire jealous of 
such things — fellows who like to wholly mono- 
polize a woman — and who are constantly on 
the watch, seizing and appropriating her every 
look, thought and feeling, with somewhat of the 
same notion of an exclusive right as that with 
which they pocket a tooth-pick — ^I am not of 
that turn. The female heart is as curiously 
and as variously stocked as a country dry goods 
store. A man may be, perhaps, allowed to se- 
lect out for his own exclusive use some of the 
hdavier articles, such as sheetings, shirtings, 
flannels, trace-chains, hobby-horses and goose- 
yokes, but that is no reason why the neighbors 
should be at once cut off from their accustomed 
supply of small wares. 
\ I withdrew a few yards, to a higher and more 
projecting crag, not to obtain a more extensive 
view, for the character of the scene by no 
means excited that desire to see further and 
, still further beyond what at first breaks upon 
the sight, which is so often felt in viewing a 
landscape, or any object \^hich depends for its 
effect upon extent or size. The beautiful or 
the sublime emotion arising from form, color, 
motion, or any combination of these qualities, 
may be complete, entire, mind-filling and soul- 
satisfying, because the causes may be perfect, 
and incapable of improvement or augmenta- 
tion. Their power cannot be increased by 
adding a little more form, a little more color, or 
a little more motion. But, when extension is 
the only or the predominant element of the 
view, the mind is at once dissatisfied, and de- 
mands more and more, bounding its desires not 
even by the limits of human reason. 

NoWj'ln the view before me, there was won- 
derful extension — an almost limitless expansion ; 



but it was subordinate to the magnificent com- 
bination of form, color and motion. 

Sheer down went the precipice a thousand 
feet, and from its base the pountry descended, 
by gentle slopes and wide terraces, a thousand 
feet farther, to the banks of the WoUosab, a dis- 
tance pf about fifteen miles. Far up to the 
left was the great lake of Wollo, forty miles 
long and ten broad, with numerous islands — all 
of Uiem in sight. From the lower end of this 
lake, and nearly opposite to us, on the farther 
side, opened two immense valleys far up, in 
which could be caught the glitter of smaller 
bodies of water. The mountain dividing the 
valleys ran boldly down to the lake, baring 
upon its crest a stream, that, descending by 
two successive leaps, five hundred feet each, 
ran, for a quarter of a mile, a broad sheet of 
milky foam, and again bounding over a lofty 
ledge, whitened, for a league, the surface of the 
Wollo. Ten miles below this,, and in front of 
us, where the river issued from the lake, was 
the great city of Killoam, and more than fifty 
other cities could be seen at a glance. 

Beyond the WoUosab there stretched a plain 
fifty miles broad, traversed by numerous streams, 
and bordered by a sea of purple-bodied, whitfr- 
headed mountains, that seemed as if in the very 
act of tossing themselves, in proud defiance, 
against the sky. Far away to the right 
this plain extended^ until the hazy cones clos- 
ing in, left barely a passage for the majestic 
river. 

Back of us the scene was equally gorgeous. 
There lay the rich rolling country that we had 
passed, bordered by hills, which, in the north- 
east and east, grew into mountains, among 
which, proudly conspicuous, stood tlie ever- 
flaming Kebbi. 

The small chain of hills upon which we stood 
were thus the centre of a vast amphitheatre. 
The chain was not more than thirty miles in 
length, and was deeply serrated. We might 
have taken a more level road, through the deep 
passes, or escapd the hills altogether by a 
slight detour ; but Enphadde had chosen the 
path over the highest peak, in order to give lis 
a more striking and comprehensive view of his 
country. 

There was a wonderful clearness and trans- 
parency of 'the air, that more than doubled the 
limits of ordinary vision. Cities, palaces, 
aqueducts, bridges, monuments, stood forth, at 
a distance of leagues, with telescopic distinct- 
ness. I gazed as one entranced. 

My reverie was broken by the voice of the 
princess, who called to me to come and take a 
seat by her side. 

Together we gazed, lost to all sense of time, 
in the deep emotions of the scene, until sud- 
denly, far below us, the spear-points of our 
escort gleamed from the o'erarching trees— 
" Come," exclaimed the prince, jumping to 
his feet ; " the sun is going down, and we must 
follow his example, or we shall have to find our 
way by starlight." 

Our at 
mounted, 



)ur attendants bringing up our horses, we 
anted, and descended a steep winding road, 
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rnmiiDg through dense arbors of flowering 
trees, and crossing several times, by light 
wooden bridges, a tangled silvery thread of 
water. We overtook our escort when in sight 
of a large town, where we were to stop for 3ie 
night. 

As usual, crowds of people were awaiting 
our arrival at some distance from the gates. 
Every one bore a bouquet in one hand, and a 
torch or paper lantern in the other. As dark- 
ness came on the flambeaux were lighted, and 
from the walls, towers, and houses, streamed the 
light of innumerable lamps. 

From the gateway to the house appointed for 
our reception, a distance of full half a mile, 
we rode along under a continuous canopy of 
flowers. A netting of rope-work had been 
stretched across from the tops of the houses, and 
into this the flowers had been interwoven, leaving, 
at intervals, dependent garlands and wreaths. 
The balconies and porticoes were also wreathed 
with flowers, and filled with beautiful women. 
Thousands of lamps, torches, and lanterns, dif- 
fused as intense a light as the full brightness of 
day. In front of us danced a dozen girls, in pic- 
turesque costume, with musical instruments, 
like a tambourine, with which they accompanied 
their voices ; and on either side moved a dense 
throng, from whose throats every minute came 
a wild chorus, that fairlv lifted the canopy of 
flowers, and that thrilled through me like ten 
thousand bowie-knives. 

The good people of Jellalob had taken us 
quite by surprise. Orders having been issued 
uuit our journey should be conducted with all 
privacy, we were not prepared for such a dis- 
play. Enphadde, however, was the only one 
of the party displeased ; and he signified as 
much to the dagash and the authorities of the 
town. Kaloolah, ho>yever, interposed, apd 
averted the storm of princely wrath ; and En- 
phadde was fain to receive the excuses of the 
frightened oflBcials, who represented that ever 
since the announcement that the princess was 
on the road, the people had been in the greatest 
ferment, and that it would have been impossible 
to prevent them from making some demonstra- 
tion of their joy. 

Upon reaching the palace we alighted, and 
were conducted across an open court-yard, paved 
in mosaic — ^in the centre of which played an il- 
luminated fountain — to a flight of low, broad 
marble steps ; ascending these, we were con- 
ducted through a wide hall to a lofty saloon, 
hung in blue and ^Id, and furnished with cu- 
riously sculpkired alabaster pedestals, contain- 
ing lamps, and wreathed on the outside with 
flowers. In a few minutes we were shown to 
our sleeping rooms. Mine led from the fur- 
ther end of a long marble saloon, and opened 
out into a balcony that overlooked a small court 
where played a lively jet of sparkling water. 
A flight of narrow stone steps led to the court, 
and thence to a bathing saloon, where a bathing 
tub of fragrant cedar, studded with silver, and 
fiUed witli warm rose-water, awaited me. 

I was preparing to enjoy the refreshing 
luxury, when a servant announced tliat En- 



phadde wished to see me. Upon repairing to 
the saloon, I found him and his sister stifi in 
their travelling dresses, and apparently ready 
to resume their journey. They announced 
that word had just been received from the court 
that their father had gone to a royal chateau 
upon the banks of the Wollo, about ten hours' 
ride from us, and that he expected his daughter 
to come on at once, while I was to remain for 
a day or two at Jellalob, and to have a pre- 
sentation to his majesty at Killoam. I had no 
right to object to tiiis arrangement, but I could ' 
not refrain from expressing my regrets at part- 
ing. 

" 'Tis only for a day," whispered Kaloolah, 
as I assisted her into a curtainea palanquin. 

" True, lb only for a day," said I, smiling, 
and wavinff my hand as the bearers lifted their 
lovely burden from the ground, but at heart I 
felt as forlorn as if it had been for a year, or a 
lifetime. 

"Pshaw!" I mentally ejaculated, "this is 
too ridiculous, to let a little Congo slave girl 
get the upper hand of my heart in this way !" 

Upon entering my saloon I found my lords 
in waiting. Jack, Hugh, and Hassan, engaged 
with a host of servants in arranging ana dis- 
playing several complete suits of dress. There 
were garments of fine linen, shawls like those 
of cashmere, figured muslins, and robes, and 
surcoats of feather cloth of the most gorgeous 
colors. 

After my bath I selected a cashmere for a 
turban, and throwing a feather robe over my 
shoulders, I descenoed with my companions, all 
dressed in a similar style, to the banquet hall, 
where the dagash, and forty or fifty officers, 
were waiting to receive me. 

After the feast came music, dancing, and a 
variety of juggling feats. The dancing girls 
were beautiful and very graceful in their move- 
ments, and the conjuring tricks were novel and 
performed with great skill. Some of them 
were truly wonderful, as, for instance, turning a 
man into a tree bearing fruit, and with monkeys 
skipping about in the branches; and another 
case, where the chief juggler apparently swal- 
lowed five men, ten boys and a jackass, threw 
them all up again, turned himself inside out, 
blew himself up like a balloon, and exploding 
with a loud report, disappeared in a puff of lu- 
minous vapor. My companions declared that 
we had got into a country of enchanters, and I 
could not but admire the skill with which* the 
tricks were performed, although I was too much 
of a Yankee to be much astonished at any thing 
in the Hey ! Presto ! line. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Departure from Jellalob.— Pholdefoos.— Approach to Kil- 
loam.— Entrance into the city.— Novel pavement.-r-The 
acropoli8.—The palace.— A bouquet from the princess. — 
The nail of the louniains.— The throne room.— Audience 
of the sultan.— The great Shounse.— A royal feast. 

We set out tlie next day, with an immense 
escort, and were followed by large crowds of 
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people from Jellalob and the neighboring cities. 
Buffaloes, richly caparisoned, were provided for 
ns, and for most of the accompanying dignita- 
ries; but we preferred our horses; and, in 
compliment to us, the dagash and several high 
officers from the court also took their seats in 
the saddle. 

On either side of us were footmen, who sup- 
ported over our heads, by long, slender poles, 
awnings of pure liiien. These were bedecked 
with streamers of variously colored muslin, and 
with wreaths of fresh flowers. A little in the 
rear came a hand-barrow, in which were con- 
spicuously placed our muskets and pistols. 
These seemed to attract the largest share of 
public attention, and the barrow was frequently 
raised aloft to afford the people an opportunity 
of seeing the wonderful machines, which, in 
tlie hands of the Footas, were beginning to 
threaten their existence as a nation. 

We passed several of the columns that I have 
mentioned, surmounted with the usual cube of 
kva. A very lofty one having attracted my 
attention, Seyimd dal Oauk, one of the lords 
of the court, who rode by my side, volunteered 
an explanation. 

"You must know," said he, "that these 
columns were erected as mementoes of the 
PhoMefoos, or the * Seekers of TnUV " 

♦' True/' I replied, " the young prince, En- 
phadde, told me as much ; but I do not under- 
stand, precisely, who these * seekers of truth ' 
are." 

" They are," said the Sey wad, " a class of 
pure, holy, and wise enthusiasts, who withdraw 
from their fellow men and the common con- 
cerns of life, and devote themselves solely to 
the search for the germs of moral, religious, 
and political truth, and to the inevitable fate 
that awaits them at the end of their search." 

" An exclusive caste or order ?" I demanded. 

" No, any one can become a seeker, provided 
he gives evidence of the proper iiUfeUectual and 
moral qualities, and of those spiritual prompt- 
ings which are necessary to carry him in tri- 
umph to the wid. Such a one is permitted to 
take the vows of his order on his thirtieth birth- 
day. From that time he devotes himself to 
meditation and study. A small stipend from 
the government barely supplies him with the 
necessaries of life. Part of the time he wan- 
ders about the country, studying human nature, 
investigating the laws of social organization, 
inquiring into the history, antiquities, and juris- 
prudence of past generations, and collecting 
from the monuments of departed * seekers ' the 
germs of truth for which they had sacrificed 
their lives. The rest of the time he devotes to 
meditation m some retired spot, afar from the 
bustle and turmoil of the world. Here he pre- 
pares himself for his fate, and eliminates the 
apothegm upon which his reputation for wisdom 
and virtue is to depend. 

"A few days before his fortieth birth-day, 
the announcement is made throughout the 
country, of the approaching sacrifice of a 
'seeker.' People collect from all parts — the 
seeker, attended by the proper officers, appears, 



arrayed in white linen. Alone he mounts upon 
a lofty staffing, erected over an immense pile of 
faggots. A chaplet of roses adorns his head — 
flowers bedeck the funeral pile beneath. A 
hundred virgins chant to the music of sweet- 
tonecj instruments, the praises of truth and her 
.heroic * seekers.' He now proclaims aloud the 
one single, short apothegm or maxim, to the 
discovery or enforcement of which he has re- 
solved to devote his life. The phrase is taken 
up and repeated by thousands of voices. Shouts 
of applause and admiration rend the air. the 
pile is lighted — the volleying smoke and flames 
ascend, and envelope the ' seeker,' who, waving 
his arms, triumphantly leaps into the glowing 
furnace below. v 

" A monument is at once erected to his me- 
mory, arid ornamented, as you see, by a cube of 
lava, typical in its shape of the perfect symme- 
trical form of a fundamental truth, viewed in 
whatever aspects, and in its composition of the 
refining fiery influences under which the truth 
has been sought and obtained." 

" How is it," I demanded, " that while most 
of these monuments are of tlie same size, there 
are a few tiidt tower far above the usual 
height?" 

" Those," replied my informant, " are erect- 
ed in memory of some great truth that has with- 
stood the test of ages. It is permitted to the 
people at the end of five hundred ye?irs after 
the death of the * seeker,' to tear down kis mo- 
nument, if time has demonstrated the fallacy of 
his dogma, or to enlarge it, if public opinion 
so decrees. This high monument was erected 
thousands of years ago ; since then it has re- 
ceived many additions, and more than a hun- 
dred other monuments have been erected in en- 
forcement and elucidation of its truth-speech.** 

" And what is its truth-speech ?" 

" Simply this : * He loves himself the best 
who loves God the most ; and he loves God the 
most who loves with his whole heart his fellow 
men.' Yonder you see a modern monument, 
with a similar sentiment, in different words. It 
says : * The earth would be God's flower gar- 
den, did not human selfishness choke the paths 
so that the devil only can walk therein.' " ^ 

" And do not these apothegms," I demanded, 
" furnish texts for disputation ? are all ad- 
mitted, at once, as truth ?" 

" Certainly not," replied Dal Gouk, " some 
are of questionable truthfulness under any in- 
terpretation, and others give rise to sects. For 
instance, there is one expressing a moral cor- 
relative of the axiom I have mentioned. Its 
motto is, * The love of their kind is a ladder by 
which men can climb to heaven.' This was 
considered plain enough, until, long after the 
* seeker ' was dead, the question arose, * whether 
a man who, by cultivatinff a love of his kind to 
the complete uprooting of self-love, had attained 
the top of the ladoer, would have reached 
heaven actually, or would have reached a height 
to insure heaven after death. At once twp 
parties arose — ^the actualists and the super- 
actualists, and the dispute between them is now 
at its height." * 
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" And how will it be decided ?" 

" Why, as is usual in such cases, the people 
and authorities will have to tear down the mo- 
nument, thus referring the truth to future 
seekers, who will develop it in a, new form. 
But it is not alone moral and theological truths 
that furnish grounds for dispute — political and 
social maxims are equally prolific. Fortunately, 
the expounders and commentators and dispu* 
tars are held in the greatest contempt, and al- 
though some few may for awhile be led astray, 
the people ultimately put the polemics, with their 
dogmas and half truths and false facts, wholly 
aside, and steadily adhere to the stately, strong, 
slow current, of national opinion." 

" And whither is this current tending ?" 

" Onward, ever onward, if not always directly 
towards liie true and the beautiful, at least away 
from the ugly and the false." 

" We diall have Dal Gouk turning pholdefoo 
one of these days," interposed a young noble, 
shrugging his snoulders at the Seywad^ rising 
enthusiasm. 

Dal Gouk shook his head, but made no reply, 
and for some time we rode on in silence. When 
conversation was resumed it took a wide range, 
and embraced a variety of sulgects, which would 
be, perhapsj of interest to the reader, but which 
the extended space my manuscript has already 
reached, warns me must be left for a separate 
work. 

As y/e advanced, the glittering towers and 
domes, and lofty battlements of the great city 
grew more distinct. A three hours' ride brought 
us to a long stone bridge of twenty arches, lead- 
ing across the Wollosab. Crossing this, we 
wheeled along the river for a few rods to the 
left, and then traversing a small promontory, 
came to a broad straight road, bounded by lofty 
walls, which put me in mind of the fioKpa relK-q 
% which Themistocles connected his famous 
city with its Piraeus. Entering this road through 
a wide arched gateway, we again turned to the 
left, and, riding along for about a mile, de- 
bouched into a large place, surrounded by mas- 
nve stone buildings, and ornamented with mar- 
ble columns and fountains. The square was 
crowded with people, who received us with 
shouts and a universal waving of bouquets. 

Several streets led off from the sides. Our 
escort took its course across the square and up 
a broad straight street, the pavement of which 
struck me as being considerably superior to the 
barbarous ru'bble work of Broadway. It was 
composed of large stones four and five feet 
square, and six or eight inches thick. Across 
the surface of each ran grooves half an inch in 
depth and width, ^d four inches spart, afford- 
ing a foothold for horses, donkeys and buflSdoes. 
It costs but little time or trouble to lay this 
pavement, the blocks of stone being simply 
placed so as to break joints upon a foundation 
made by levelling the ground, and then driving 
wooden pegs a foot or more long, or rather of a 
length and size proportioned to the nature of 
the ground. TKese little piles are driven at 
intervals of ten or twelve inches apart, and. 
being completely covered by the earth, they 



never decay and never give way — ^thus forming 
a foundation cheap, efficient, and durable. 

This road runs directly, with a slight ascent 
for a distance of two miles, up to the face of a 

S reel pice of rock three hundred feet high. Then 
ividinff, it turns at right angles, and runs, on 
either hand, entirely around this stately acro- 
polis. The stone has been accurately scarped, 
and two deep stairways cut in it. Up these the 
people rushed, completely filling them from top 
to bottom with a crowd which, slowly winding 
its way upwards, looked like two huge snakes of 
brilliant hues creeping along the face of the 
rock. 

A lofty archway opened before us into a 
tunnel, fifty feet wide, and eight hundred feet 
in length, cut out of the solid rock. We en- 
tered this, and at the end of it came to a circu- 
lar shaft, or well, that extended to the top of the 
acropolis, a height of more than tliree hundred 
feet. Upon looking up, the clear sky could be 
seen resting Uke a dome upon the mouth of the 
shaft. A broad, gently sloping road, making 
one of the most magnificent spiral staircases in 
the world, afforded an easy ascent to men and 



On emerging from the shaft we found our- 
selves in the centre pf a large square, shaded 
with majestic trees, divided into walks, orna- 
mented with fountains, columns, and flower- 
stancis, and surrounded on three sides with a 
parapet, from whence one could look down on 
the city and its beautiful environs, and upon the 
vast expanse of country beyond. The fourth 
side was bounded by a range of buildings con- 
nected by terraces and Imlconies, the whole 
presenting one of those confused, irregular 
architectural masses, of not much pretension 
or promise eirternally, but which at once sug- 
gests the idea of long winduig corridors, inter- 
minable halls, countless courts, private stair- 
cases and secret passages, and excites a long- 
ing to exploB|h the presumed labyrinthian mys- 
teries. * 

Passing from the gaze of the countless multi- 
tudes crowding the square, we were ushered 
through a low arched gateway into a small 
court, where, upon dismounting, I was met by 
Enphadde. He at once conducted us through 
several Ion? passages to a fine suite of apart- 
ments, overiooking the eastern side of the 
acropolis. 

My first inquiry, as the reader may suppose, 
was after Kaloolah. 

" She is well," replied the prince, " although 
still suffering from tne agitation of meeting her 
father. Joy almost killed the great Shouns§, 
He has recovered now, but he still holds my 
sister to his heart. But see, she has not for- 
gotten you — she sends you this," and Enphadde 
produced a tiny bouquet, not much larger than 
a rose-bud, and yet containing a dozen different 
flowers, each one of which conveyed some 
message, but which, as I was no adept in the 
language of flowers, I concluded it best not to 
puzzle my head by attempting to read. " No ! 
no matter," I replied to Enphadde, who offered 
to explain ; ^^ teU Kaloolah that the heait is an 
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apt scholar in such cases, and that mine shall 
read her message for me." 

" I must leave you now," said Enphadde ; 
** and when the sun has descended hahf-way the 
western arch of Jieaven, I will come and con- 
duct you to my father," 

It was about three hours before Enphadde's 
return, and, in the meanwhile, we had time for 
a delicious bath and an elaborate toilet, in which 
we were assisted by numerous attendants, be- 
tween whom and my three personal followers 
there was a good deal of discussion in relation 
to the esthetics of dress. Jack was much the 
most difficult to please, rejecting each garment 
offered him, and making his comments upon the 
" monkeyfied, sodger-looking " dresses with an 
expression of the highest disgust. At last I 
had to interfere, and actually order him into a 
picturesque-looking costume. 

" Well, if I must, I must !" said Jack ; " but 
Fm blessed if it aint a disappointment ! I've navi- 
gated under all kinds of outlandish rigs, and it 
seems land of natural to do fio among the Be- 
douins and Blackamoors, and other savages; 
but you have always said that we were coming 
among a civilized people. Well, here we are, 
and devil the thing that looks like a pea-jacket, 
or a pair of duck trowsers, have these fellows 
got in all this pile of finifine toggery ! CiviUzed ! 
They don't know the rudiments ! I'm blessed if 
I believe they could tell a piece of black ribbon 
a yard long, if they should see it. And as for 
a tarpaulin !— just think of a felloyr's hauling 
out the weather-earing in a sou'-wester with 
one of these feathe* things on his head !" 

We were all ready when Enphadde returned, 
and descending a broad flight of marble steps, 
we entered a paved hall a hundred feet in length, 
which conducted us to a large circular room, 
lighted by a dome which was supported upon 
eight pillars of verd antique. The shafts of 
these pillars were fluted in spirals, and the ca- 
pitals were elaborate imitations fl^ bunches of 
flowers. The bases and entaolature were 
nearly pure Corinthian, and the general effect 
was very much the same as of that order. 

The room was filled with officials, in rich 
dresses, who received us in silence, with a 
series of profound genuflexions. We paused 
for a moment in the centre of the room, where 
a slender fountain was throwing a jet of per- 
fumed water. Enphadde raised his hand, and a 
Eair of folding doors, of panelled boxwood, in- 
lid with silver and ivory, drew noiselessly 
aside. A burst of delicious music, from a 
hundred soft-toned instruments, greeted us as 
we stepped into the great hall of the fountains. 
As we stood at one end, the cowp d'ceU was 
magnificent. As far up almost as the eye 
could reach extended two rows of tall columns ; 
each column represented two convoluted ser- 
pents, their intertwined tails coiled up for a 
base, from which their huge helicoidal bodies 
sprang to a height of twenty-five feet. At this 
point the necks of tHe serpents separated, and 
each one, curving outwards and upwards, lon- 
gitudinally, again approached the other, de- 
scribing a heart-shaf^ curve, and, bending 



downwards, took a single twist, from which the 
heads diverged in every variety of action and 
expression. These columns were of carved 
cedar, inlaid, or covered with the skins of ser- 
pents. Their surfaces had thus been made to 
gleam and glow, in the most natural maimer, 
with all the rich and deep colors of the inter- 
tropical reptilia. A light entablature rested 
' upon the curved necks of the serpents. Along 
the frieze ran a bas-relief of vines, with fruits 
and flowers of burnished gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones ; and in the mouths of many of ih» 
serpents were branches pf gilded fruit. 
' The whole length of the hall was about four 
hundred feet ; its width between the rows of 
pillars, about fifty feet. Between the pillars 
and the walls, on either side, was a space of 
about fifteen feet, the floor of which was raised 
a foot or two above that of the centre, and 
strung the whole length with cushions, upon 
which were seated a double row of guards, 
habited in the most gorgeous uniforms. The 
floor of the centre, between the colonnades, was 
of the most elaborate mosaic, representing five 
large vines, with spreading tendrils and branch- 
es, among whose leaves played monkeys of 
every shape and size, some of them with wings ; 
and birds, rivalling in brilliancy of plumage 
their animated prototypes of the wood ; and all 
kinds of snakes ana lizards, with glittering 
skins, and eyes of rubv, diamond, and opal. 

But where were the fountains from which 
the hall took its name ? Above, directly over- 
head : on either side from the galleries, support- 
ed by the pillars, arose a thousand jets, each 
one arching itself in a parabolic curve, across 
the hall, and falling into the opposite gallery. 
These jets, arranged alternately, were so ad- 
justed that the spread of the water in one, as it 
fell, would just fill the space between the con- 
centrated fluid issuing from the opposite pipe ; 
and in this yjray, by the accurate interposition of 
corresponding streams, there was supported a 
continuous canopy of water the whole length 
of the hall. 

A flood of light was poured from myriads of 
unseen lamps upon the upper surface of this 
sparkling roof, while below numberless hidden 
tapers were so arranged in tubes as to throw -^ 
their rays against the under surface of the wa- 
tery arch, from whence they were returned, 
after countless refractions and reflections, to tiie 
delighted eye. A wonderful variety of effects 
were produced by the continusflly changing 
color of the water ; for a minute or two it 
would be of a pure white, and then, slowly as- 
suming a prismatic tint, run on through all the 
colors of the rainbow. . 

The low, hollow, rushing noise of the falling 
water filled the lofty hall, and floated in massive 
but most musical waves of sound, upon the 
perfumed air. The glowing pillars seemed 
animated, as the bright and flickeruig light 
played upon their burnished surfaces. The 
vines of tne mosaic pavement, and the fruits and 
flowers of the frieze, waved as if in obedience 
to the breeze ; while the green, yellow, and 
scarlet monkeys gambolled among the branches, 
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and diamond-eyed snakes and birds glided amid 
the quivering leaves. 

Enphadde paused at the foot of the hall, and 
for ten minutes we stood silently gazing up the 
interminable vista. Hugh, Jack, and Hassan 
stood a few feet behind us, but so close that I 
could occasionally hear their remarks. Hugh 
was the first to find his tongue. 

" Jack, dear !" he exclaimed, " do you think 
those sarpents are alive ?" 

" To be sure ! Don't ye see how they twist 
and wriggle about ?" 

" I do ; but I don't see how they can be 
made to stand so straight, and hould such a big 
weight on their necks." 

" Why, it's their edication ! What makes a 
soldier so straight ? What takes the kinks out 
of the back of a corporal of marines ? Isn't it 
edication ? These sarpents have been devilish 
well trained ! Why, I've seen, in the East In- 
dies, a snake dance a hornpipe! Now, if a 
snake can dance a hornpipe, I argues that a 
snake can be edicated to do any thing ; unless 
it may be, perhaps, to preach a sarmon, or cat 
and fish a frigate's best bower." 

" What does the nigger say ?" demanded- 
Jack of Hugh, as Hassan interposed some ob- 
servations in mingled Tuaric and Arabic. 

"He wants to know," replied Hugh, "if 
we shan't be aten up by these creatures ! Never 
you mind, honey ! it's just follow the captain, 
that's all. When he's swallowed you may 
begin to look out for Jonah's lodginffs for your- 
seff; but — whist ! — whist ! — Holy Mary !'' 

A roar, louder than the united voices of a 
million whirlwinds, arose throughout the hall, 
that drowned all sounds, and seemed to shake 
the solid pavement beneath our feet. For a 
moment I thought that it was an earthquake, 
but Enphadde and the Framazug nobles behind 
us were perfectly composed. The next instant 
I perceived my mistake, and discovered the 
cause of the sounds. The double row of 
guards behind the pillars, upon some signal, 
had sprung simultaneously from their cushioned 
seats, each one with an enormous gong in his 
hand, upon which he proceeded to drum as 
energetically as if announcing dinner to the 
hungry boarders of a New- York hotel. Five 
hundred large gongs sounding together ! Can 
anyone conceive of a more horrible tympanum- 
stretching — soul-benumbing concord ? Yes ! 
there is one thing, and one thing only that can 
surpass it — a concert of a thousand gongs ! 
but who could survive to describe the effect ? 
" The drum of my ear was just giving way, 
when the noise began to subside — ^it fell to the 
gentlest rumbling of distant thunder, and then 
rose, loud, fierce, furious, as the very " crack 
of doom." Again it subsided, and again it rose 
— ^three times — a royal salute, and an announce- 
ment tliat the great Shounse had taken his seat 
upon the throne. 

Slowly we moved up' the gorgeous hall, 
which now seemed, by contrast, as silent as 
death. Tlie guards on either side presented 
their gongs, which proved to be shields, and 
stood with their heads bowed low, immovable 



as statues. We reached the upper end, and, 
emerging through an arched doorway, hung 
with heavily embroidered curtains, entered a 
large circular room of at least a hundred feet 
diameter. The roof was curiously arched and 
groined, and appeared to be of white marble, 
and from it depended several large chandeliers 
of alabaster, rock chrystal, and gold, which dif- 
fused a brilliant hut mellow light around. A 
large carved and gilded ring ran round the 
room for a cornice, and from this depended cur- 
tains or hangings of crimson and gold, which, 
at equal distances were pulled aside and looped 
up, disclosing the walls, empanelled in blue and 
silver. Two-thirds of the floor was a rich ara^ 
besque mosaic, representing a variety of nonde- 
script and fanciful vines, leaves and fruits. 
This portion of the room was ornamented with 
vases of flowers, and was occupied by several 
groups of dignitaries, habited in flowing robes 
of gorgeous feather-cloth, worked wiui gold 
and gems, and in crimson and blue head-dresses, 
from which waved the inimitable plumage of 
the froulbell. 

The other third of the room was elevated 
the height of two broad steps, and covered 
with a richly figured carpet of asphaltum, with 
tufts of cotton and wool of the kind that I have 
before described. In the middle of this portion 
of the room was a small carved ivory platform 
about eight feet square, and approached on 
three sides by three low steps, running the 
whole length. From this platform arose a 
curiously constructed wide cushioned chair. 
The legs and arms were made of solid tusks of 
ivory, inlaid with gold and silver. The back 
was formed of an immense gold shield, which 
was held in the claws of two large silver lions 
rampant, at the sides of the chair. One broad 
step, upon which, at either end, had been placed 
two cushions, led up to the throne, over the 
arms of which, somewhat like a shawl thrown 
carelessly across a chair, was a purple cloth, 
sparkling with gems. This drapery hung neg- 
ligently in flowing folds — on one side, hjdf 
hiding the lions supporting the shield — and 
falling away to the right and left, in graceful 
amplitude, rested far out upon a carpet to which 
it was firmly anchored by tags of solid gold, 
about the size and shape of a six-pound shot. 

From the ceiling depended a lustrous canopy, 
formed by eight winged serpents. They were 
represented as twisting their tails around a 
golden ring at the roof, and after uniting their 
bodies, descending, until, at a proper distance 
over the chair, they diverged like the radiating 
serpents in a sky-rocket, and, spreading their 
wings, formed a large spherical dome. The 
necks of the serpents continued off^ beyond the 
oircumference of the canopy, and, twisted in 
all directions, served to support long pendant 
necklets of precious stones. In the mouth of 
each serpent was a small bunch of natural 
flowers. 

It must not be supposed that I observed all 
these minute facts auring this, my first inter- 
view with the majesty of Framazugda. I have 
since had repeated opportunities of informing 
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myself in relation to any circumstances about 
which my curiosity has chosen to make an 
inquiry. At the time I am describing, I was 
too much excited to note distinctly such little 
architectural details. There was a general 
^nse of splendor and wealth, and this, perhaps, 
would have been quite overwhelming, had it 
not been, that amid so much that was grand 
and gorgeous, I could perceive some evidences 
of a barbaric taste. This quite reassured me. 
I braced myself at once with the pride of 
superior civilization ; and, although wholly un- 
used to the glare of royalty, I felt my responsi- 
bilities as a representative of Christendom in 
general, and of the "greatest nation in all 
creation," in particular; and my deportment, 
I can assure the anxious reader, was charac- 
terized by the requisite dignity and composure. 

As we entered the room, the groups of 
dignitaries I have mentioned as occupying the 
paved portion of the floor, made way for us. 
Silently, and in obedience to the signals of 
an old fellow, with a long white wand, they 
arranged themselves in three parallel rows on 
each side, between the arch by which we were 
entering and the steps leading to the elevated 
portion of the room. Another wave of the 
wand, and each noble put his hands to the 
floor, and with a very dexterous and graceful 
jerk, kicked his heels up in the air, and stood 
perfectly straight and montionless upon his 
hands, with his head downwards. As we 
passed on, they successively resumed an up- 
right position. I could not but admire this 
new mode of salutation — it was so graceful, 
such a pleasing exemplification of the line of 
beauty, such a beautiful combination of natural 
litheness with acquhred dexterity, and so pro- 
foundly respectful ! 

Arrived at the steps that divided the room, 
I directed my three followers to halt, while 
Enphadde and myself ascended and crossed 
the tufted carpet, to the foot of the throne. 
On this was seated a venerable man, with a 
long white beard, and a peculiarly benign 
countenance. He was attired, with striking 
plainness, in a loose flowing robe of white. 
His head was covered only by a few straggling 
locks, as colorless as snow, but his eyebrows 
were remarkably heavy and black. He was 
of the middle size — his figure rather full — 
his features large, but regular, and his whole 
face square and massive, with an expression 
that reminded me at once of the portraits of 
Washington. 

We reached the ivory steps, where pausing, 
Enphadde addressed the monarch, but in a 
voice so clear and distinct as to be heard by 
the listening courtiers in every part of the 
room. He mentioned my name and the nan^e 
of my country; alluded to the hardships to 
be endured, and the dangers to be encountered 
in coming from so distant a region ; spoke of the 
Important services I had rendered to him and 
his sister, and ended with a glowing eulogy of 
my transcendant wisdom, generosity and valor. 
The prince was really eloquent, and had not my 
modesty been fully equal to my other qualities, 



I shouM almost have believed that I merited 
his concluding laudation, he expressed himself 
with such a graceful warmth. 

As he finished, the great Shouns^ ros^-Xr(^: - 
his throne, and stepped down upon the ivo.y 
platform.^ "The saviour of my children is 
welcome !" he exclaimed, stretching forth his 
hand, as I thought, for me to kiss. Instinc- 
tively 1 took a stop upwards and forwards, and 
bowing my head, just touched his hand with 
my lips. Before I could recover myself, he 
threw his arms around my neck, and gave mt> 
a hearty embrace. "Welcome, my son!" he 
exclaimed, " I lost two cliildren, and lo ! three 
have been returned to me. Who may dare 
question the wisdom and goodness of God ! 
Nobles, and wise men of Framazugda, behold 
in this stranger the son of your king." 

At this words the whole assembly flung their 
feet into tlie iair, and the inferaal noise of the 
gongs rolled adown the hall of the fountains. 
The king turned and ascended his throne, mak- 
ing the prince and myself take a seat upon the 
cushions at either side of the step by his feet 
He now commenced asking questions about 
my country and the other nations of the world, 
and my own personal history, avoiding, as I 
could perceive, any allusion to the agitating 
subject of his daughter's adventures. 

A slight noise inducing me to look up, I saw 
behind the throne a long strip of gilt lattice 
work, through which came, occasionally, the 
bright sparkle of diamonds, or the still brighter 
flashes of female eyes. Was Kaloolah there ? 
I judged that she was, or else why did my 
heart give a leap, as if it was coming out of 
my mouth ? 

After a conversation of half an hour, the 
monarch rose from the throne, and my followers 
were called up and allowed to kiss hands, which 
they did, in rather a bungling manner, although 
I had taken the precaution to school them as to 
almost every possible case of etiquette that 
could arise. Descending the ivory steps, the 
old man supported himself upon my arm, and 
followed by Enphadde, and a dozen dignitaries 
who were standing behind the -throne, we left 
the room. We traversed a long corridor that 
looked out from latticed arches into a tessellated 
court, and entered a saloon, where, amid the 
richest display of flowers, were spread the 
choicest viands of a royal feast. Not a lamp 
could be seen, but a flood of sparkling light 
was poured from the ceiling, which consi^ed 
of a sheet of rock crystal, set in burnished 
copper, and supported upon pUasters of carved 
ebony and ceoar. There was music and in* 
cense, and wine, and crowds of menials, and 
all, and more than all of the conventional 
accompaniments and accessories of an osten- 
tatious oriental entertainment, but which I 
have not now space to describe. 

The monarch arose, and affectionately embra- 
cing me, bade me good night. Enphadde assists 
ed nis trembling steps. At this moment an 
officer of the court presented me a little 
bouquet, which, in an instant, I saw to be an 
exact counterpart of the one I had received 
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from Kaloolah. He motioned tdwards a door 
at the lower end of the hall, and I at once 
sprang to my feet, and followed him through a 
accession of passages and courts — a perfect 
jaDyrinth, to which, although I have since tra- 
versed it a thousand times, I have hardly yet 
learned the clew. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 



Apartments of the princess.— An embarrassing position.— 
A .view from the ' " 



balcony. — A lover's inierview.- A 
Ambitious reveries.— Lightning-fish, 



spiritual visitation. 
— Gogo. — A novel 
Kitherum.— A morning walk.— Verses for the princess. 



—Lightning- 
-^ogo. — A novel musical instrument.— The Risium- 



There was a low, large irregular room, divi- 
ded into several portions by groups of slender 
columns. It was carpeted with the softest 
staffs, hung with rich crimson drapery, sur- 
rounded by a row of ottomans and sofas, and 
perfumed with the scent-laden breeze that came 
through the arches on one side, from a garden 
of flowers. A few lamps of alabaster illumina- 
ted the apartment, and lighted up several clus- 
ters of gayly dressed and beautiful damsels, 
who were reclining* in all manner of easy and 
graceful attitudes upon the cushioned seats. 

As I entered, the officer who had conducted 
me threw his feet up into the air, and then 
stepping backwards, withdrew behind the drape- 
ry of &.e door. My appearance created quite 
a sensation among the beautiful occupants of 
the room. Several of them started to their feet, 
and for a moment I was apprehensive that I 
was about to be edified with a specimen of 
feminine litheness and agiUty, after the fashion 
of the nobles in the throne-room. It was, how- 
ever, only the start of surprise. 

Rapidly running my eye over the charming 
groups, 1 saw that the princess was not among 
them. This compelled me to pause — for a 
moment I knew not what to say or do, and no 
one seemed disposed to come to my relief. My 
position was becoming awkward and embar- 
rassing, when I was Imppily reassured by the 
glimpse of a female figure through a curtain- 
ed window in the further end of the room; 
with noiseless steps I crossed the tufted carpet, 
and passed into a balcony that on one side 
looked down into a little parterre of flowers, 
and on the other almost overhung the perpen- 
dicular side of the acropolis. Far down below 
was stretched out, for miles, a populous section 
of the great city. ■ It was illuminated by a 
number of light towers, each two hundred feet 
high, and each surmounted by a large conical 
cap-like reflector, beneath which burned huge 
lamps, fed with prepared naptha. The yellow 
light streamed down in heavy masses upon the 
flat-roofed houses, or poured in full radiance 
mto the numerous open squares, or struggled 
from side to side of the balconied walls to the 
smooth pavements of the narrow streets. There 
was a breadth, and a strength of light and shade, 
a wonderfulness of chiaroscuro — a deep juicy 
jellineTS of tone, that would have, prolwibly, 
11 



suggested the peculiar style of Rembrandt, had 
I' ever had the pleasure of seeing the oft be- 
simiUed chefs d'auvre of that great master, and 
had I not had my attention mainly engrossed 
by, the female figure, that, habited in a robe of 
white, was leaning upon the marble ballustrade 
of the balcony. 

Kaloolah was lost in revery, and did not per- 
ceive my approach until I stood by her side. 
Without a word, I gently passed my arm 
around her, and drew her towards me. It was 
my first full, free, unmistakeable lover's caress. 
Often had my arm been in the same place, 
but always v/ith some reference to protection 
or support. My face was so close to hers, 
that, although in the deep shade of the curtain, 
and, with no light but that of the stars, I could 
see a Uquid 'diamond trembling between the 
long black lashes of her eye. 
. " How is this," I demanded, " I thought we 
had done with tears ? What troubles you ? 
What were you thinking of ?" 

" I was thinking," repUed Kaloolah, " while 
looking down upon the scene below us, with 
its dan^ and bright spots, its illuminated roofs 
and walls, and its hiduen chambers ; its lighted 
parks, and its numerous shaded and crooked 
avenues, how like it is to our hearts. In these 
we find bright spots and dark, open places, and 
secret passages, and half-shaded, half-illumi- 
nated avenues and hidden chambers, where lurk 
thoughts and feelings unknown to ourselves. 
I was thinking, too, that, as in that scene below, 
it is no easy thing to acquire a knowledge of 
the heart's secret ways, no, not even when 
that heart is our own. And that led me 
to think, Jon'than, that — that — after all, we 
might both be mistaken in believing that you 
loved me." 

" You mean that the last thought came first, 
and that it led you to your comparison. But 
come, tell me, what first put the thought into 
your head ?" 

" I do not know, but it seems to me now, 
when I look back upon our long intercourse, 
that you have ever treated me with a degree of 
coldness inconsistent with love. True, you 
have been kind, oh ! how kind ; but when I liave 
felt that I could throw myself upon your bosom, 
weep and die — when I have felt that for an 
assurance from you of a love like mine, I would 
have sacrificed even the hope of home, you 
have treated me, I wlQ not say coolly, distant- 
ly, but at least calmly, carelessly.", 

" And can you think that I acted thus with- 
out design ? Can you think of no reason for 
restraining my communications to you within 
the bounds of the strictest decorum ? Recollect 
all the peculiar circumstances of our relative 
positions." 

" Yes, Jon'than, I know what you would say ; 
think not that I do not understand your kind- 
ness, vour generosity; you were afraid that 
with tfce smallest encouragement I would for- 
get myself, my sex, my birth, all, every thing 
but you, as I did once beneath the palm grove, 
on me banks of the Sierra Leone ; say, was it 
not so ?" ^<^ 
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" I confess it ; bnt, believe me, that which is 
sometimes a reproach to unbridled passion is 
ofttimes the highest compliment than man can 
pay to female simplicity and innocence. I was 
afraid for you, but not you alone. There was 
one for whom I had much more fear." 

"Indeed! whom?" 

" Myself;" 

"You? Jon'than." 

" Yes, me ! Oh, believe roe, Kaloolah, I have 
loved you with a love too passionate, yet too 
pure, to permit its expression in the circum- 
stances in which we were placed. I could 
not trust myself, and I did not like to run the 
risk of sullying the lustre of that sentiment of 
which you were the object. Do you under- 
stand me, Kaloolah ?" 

" I do," whispered Kaloolah, " and oh I — 
how fooKsh not to have understood you before ; 
but I am so weak and ignorant, while you are 
so wise and good !" 

" I wish," I exclaimed, with a gentle tighten- 
ing of my grasp upon her slender, but well- 
rounded figure, " that I were a thousandth part 
as wise or as good as you are lovely." 

" And you really love me ?" murmured/Ka- 
loolah, as soon as her lips were at liberty to 
speak, — "with your whole heart, Jon'than?" 

" With my whole heart," I replied, and I 
spoke the truth ; and yet, at the instant, there 
came rolling in upon my heart, like a dark surf 
on a shining sea-beach, a flood of other feelings, 
and love was almost buried amid the mist and 
foam of memory. I thought of home, and all 
its associations came thronging to my mind. 
Could I give them all up, and that, too, for 
ever ? Could I link myself to Framazugda 
for life? CoTjld'I curb, always, the strong 
yearnings for country and kind by affection, 
even for the peerless being by my side ? Could 
I hve for love ? Alas ! I knew that only 
woman's he&rt is capable of that; men can 
merely die for the object of their affections — 
they cannot live on through all circumstances 
solely for love. Man's vigorous, coarse, sen- 
sual and selfish nature, requires more sohd and 
varied food. Love has been said to be an epi- 
sode in the life of man, but to be woman's whole 
existence. I prefer to carry out my metaphor, 
and say that to men love is always a condiment 
— ^an entremet — a kind of anti-prandial lemon 
and oysters; but to women it is, sometimes, 
the first, second, third course, and dessert. 

I felt and thought thus, although, perhaps, 
not precisely in these words. For a few mo- 
ments I stood silent, abstracted and irresolute. 
Kaloolah's heart, as she hung upon my arm, 
felt sympathetically the doubtful feeling of my 
own, and she looked up in my face with an 
anxious and inquiring look. And now, what I 
am about to relate, I nope no incredulous read- 
ers will pronounce to be a pure invention, how- 
ever much they think it the mere fiction of my 
fancy. * 

There was a slight rustling sound, as of fe- 
male garments trailed along the garden walk 
into which the balcony opened. Kaloolah 
started and listened. A white, misty, ill-defined 



figure swept past and around us, and in &ct 
for a moment, seemed to envelope us like a 
wreath of thin vapor. I felt myself gently com- 
pressed, as if in the embrace of some spiritual 
being, and at the same time softly forced 
closer to Kaloolah by some power, which, al- 
though almost imperceptible, was clearly ex- 
ternal to us, and independent of our own mus- 
cular volition. At this moment there was a 
voice — a low, sweet, and to my ear familiar, 
voice, and the words that it whispered, were 
" My son ! my son !" The last sounds came 
from above. I looked up, and could see some- 
thing white, quivering and gently waving to 
and fro, and ascending. A dimness came across 
my vision, and when it cleared away, I found 
myself steadily gazing at a speck of shining 
cloud far up in me starry sky. 

Enough for me, that whether fancy or reality, 
fiction or fact, that vision and voice drove all 
doubts from my heart It was my mother's 
sanction to my feelings for Kaloolah ! And if 
she could thus visit me in the heart of central 
Africa, why should not Framazugda become my 
country and my home ? It should ! and my 
best energies and talents should be devoted to 
the service of my adopted land. True, I would 
have no chance to play the part of a Menes, a 
Moses, OT a Manco Capac. , I could add no- 
thing to the old and well-polished political, ju- 
dicial and social systems of a highly cultivated 
nation ; and it was questionable whether, in re- 
lation to the arts of peace, I should not find 
much more to learn than to teach ; but I could 
at least show the Framazugs something in the 
way of war. I could give them disciphne, and 
a system of tactics that would enable them to 
meet the formidable barbarians who were press- 
ing upon them. I could give them a knowledge 
of that great and happy discovery of the m 
alchemist — ^theart of manufacturing gunpow- 
der ; an art which has been often anathema- 
tized, but which may justly be pronounced the 
best boon of science to a combative world, the 
greatest blessing to humanity, the supporter and 
protector of civilization, the spreader of true re- 
ligion — an art, by the aid of which ignorance, 
superstition, and idolatry, have been in some 
countries utterly extirpated — by the aid of 
which, the bloody rites of Huitzilopotchli have 
been swept from the plains of Anahuac — the 
Manito worship almost driven out of my own 
enlightened country — the barbarous darkness 
of Atlas pierced by the brilliant beams of French 
faith and politeness — ^the ferocious Mohamme- 
danism of the Caucasus compelled to give way 
to the blessing of the Greek Patriarch and the 
benign growls of the black bear of Russia; 
and last, though not least, a flood of Christianity 
rolled in upon the plains of heathen India, 
which, daily increasing, shall roll on until the 
British Lion, with his paw upon .every inch of 
ground between the Euphrates and the Blue 
sea, between the Indian ocean and the peaks of 
the Altai, shall drown with his roar the groans 
of Gooroo, Brahma, and Fo, and wagging his 
tail in pious exultation, exclaim to the vanquish- 
ed nations of Asia, " In the name of the blessed 
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Jesus, Peace !" I could give my new country 
this glorious art, and with it security from 
attack, and even the means of conquest. Dim 
ideas of civilizing barbarous tribes — reclaim- 
ing from rude nature a large and fertile por- 
tion of the globe — suppressing the vile traf- 
fic in human flesh, ana extending the domain 
of Framazugda from the Indian Ocean to the 
Bight of Benin, floated through my mind. In 
a glow of love and ambition I pressed the prin- 
cess to my heart, and anxiously inquired whe- 
ther her father would havg any objection to our 
union ? " None ! none whatever !" Kaloo- 
lafti was positive that it would be the very wish 
of his heart 

At this moment Enphadde joined us, and he, 
too, expressed a like opinion, avowing, at the 
same time, his own satisfaction at the state of 
affairs between his sister and myself. 

After a few minutes' conversation in the 
balcony, Kaloolah proposed that we should de- 
scend the marble steps, and take a turn or two 
in the garden. I at once complied, and leaning 
upon our arms, she led us to a large marble 
tank of water, in which were swimming a num- 
ber of lightning-fish. They were of the shape 
and about the size of salmon-trout, and had the 
faculty of emitting, at intervals of a few seconds, 
a vivid flash of light from the surface of their 
bodies. 

As we stood gazing down into the illumin- 
ated depths of the tank, we were startled by the 
cries of a domestic, who, flinging open a gate, 
rushed into the garden, calling, in a coaxing 
tone, to some animal which had scrambled over 
the trellised wall, and appeared to be escaping 
from its keeper. We had hardly time to turn 
around when the little creature bounded down 
the path, and, springing upon the marble curb 
of the tank, jumped thence into Kaloolah's 
arms. It was Gogo — yellow-haired Gogo — a 
diminutive specimen of the ourang-outang. He 
was, when standing perfectly erect, about six 
inches high, and covered with a long silky fur, of 
a bright golden hue, except about the shoulders 
and arms, where there was a delicate shade 
of purple. We took liim to the light that 
streamed through an open window, and exa- 
mined him. It would be difficult to find a more 
lovely creature, or one better calculated for a 
lady's pet. Nestling in Kaloolah's arms, be 
grinned and chattered his delight ; and when 
Enphadde endeavored to take him away and 
hand him to his keeper^ he screamed and clung 
to his mistress with the most affectionate tena- 
city ; but when ICaloolah told him that it was 
time for him to go to bed, and that, if he would 
kiss her hand, say good night, and go without 
making any noise, she would see him in the 
morning, he at once obeyed, and with an ex- 
pression of human intelligence and sympathy, 
that would have gone far to convince the stern- 
est opponent of Lord Monboddo, that, if men 
are not monkeys with their tails cut oflf, mon- 
keys may be, perhaps, degenerate caudalized 
specimens of humanity. 

We entered the saloon by way of the balcony, 
and took our seats upon a low sofa, the ends of 



which, curving upwards, supported a graceful 
canopy of feawers and artificial flowers. Small 
stands, bearing golden trays, were placed before 
us, and were served with confectionery, sweet- 
meats, and a variety of liqueurs and cordials. 
Of the liqueurs, one, in particular, tickled my 
palate with an exquisite galvanic force, equal to 
the voltaic power of a dozen pewter pintpots of 
porter. I was not, however, surprised at its 
thrilling flavor, when informed that it was made 
by digesting the pollen of numerous aromatic 
herbs with the dew of violets, and a minute pro- 
portion of venom, expressed from the stings of 
the honey-bee. 

Upon a sign from the princess, a heavy cur- 
tain, concealing a deep alcove, was drawn aside, 
displaying a musical instrument resembling a 
church-organ. It had a keyboard, and wiSiin 
contained, in place of strings, a series of drums, 
running from C in altissimo down to D, two and 
a half octaves in pitch below the G strihg of the 
violincello. A piece of mechanism, like the 
pedals of a piano forte, enabled the composer to 
change the whole, or any number of the drums, 
from stringed to muffled, at pleasure. A per- 
former now stepped from a side door, and placed 
himself at the instrument. His first notes were 
electric, and fairly startled me from my seat, in 
delight and surprise at the astonishing fulness 
and richness of tone. No stringed instrument 
ever produced any thing like the effect. A few 
preliminary flourishes were followed by a grand 
piece, composed in honor of Kaloolah's return. 
The musical reader will, perhaps, regret that 
my ignorance of the teachnicalities of the art 
prevents me from attempting to convey any very 
accurate idea of the qualities or merits of the 
composition. Suffice it to say, that it was spirit- 
ed and expressive, and that the execution, in 
some passages, was truly wonderful ; particu- 
larly in a number of brilliant runs, and in an oc- 
casional powerful and prolonged shake upon 
the big bass-drum, which was positively awful. 
It may, perhaps, be Wondered now a performer 
can evolve, with his fingers merely, sufficient 
power. The explanation is easy : the keys do 
not communicate with the drums directly, but 
are used as a means simply of geering and un- 
geering, at the will of the player, a row of heavy 
drumsticks to a series of ratchet-wheels, which 
are kept in motion by a band running to a shaft, 
turned by a donkey in the court below ; so that 
it is the donkey that makes the. music. Of 
course there is nothing very novel about this 
instrument, it being simply the application of 
well-known principles ; but I mention it because 
of its striking effects. 

At the conclusion of the piece the prince in- 
quired whether I should not like to witness a 
performance upon the perfume-machine, which 
had often been the subject of conversation be- 
tween us. I at once assented, and rising, we 
all repaired, by a short passage, to a low, narrow, 
but very long hall. It was destitute of furni- 
ture, except a conch in the centre, upon which 
we seated ourselves. At one end of the hall 
there were two large circular apertures, the 
open, ends of pipes leading to a centrifug^ 
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blower, precisely like those in use in the Hud- 
son River steamboats. Opening in at the centre 
of motion, around the axis of the revolving fan, 
the action of the blower was, of course, to suck 
the air out of the hall, throuffh the pipe, in a 
steady current. The upper end wall of the hall 
was studded with the open mouths of very small 
tubes, the other ends of whiQh communicated 
with reservoirs of perfume without the room. 
Below these projected from the wall a carved 
shelf, or rather box, supporting a row of keys, 
the extreme ends of which were attached by 
wires to valves in the tubes. Upon pressing 
the keys, corresponding valves were opened, 
and jets of scented air thus allowed to enter the 
hall. These odors, borne on the steady current, 
passed down the room, and out through the 
pipes leading to the blower. 

There were more than fifty distinct per- 
fumes, that stood in the same relation to each 
other that tones and semi-tones do to the dif- 
ferent parts of the scale in music. The har- 
monic combinations of these were infinite. 
There are also several fundamental and con- 
trolling odors, by which the whole scale can 
be modified at pleasure. The three principals 
of these are garlic, musk and sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. The garlic, which corresponds to the 
minor key in music, is exceedingly plaintive and 
affecting. Compositions in this key almost in- 
variably excite the smeller to tears. Composi- 
tions in the musk key are very varied in their 
expression ; sometimes grave and solemn, like 
church music ; at other times gay, lively, and 
redolent of chalked floors and gas lights. Com- 
positions in the sulphuretted hydrogen key have 
invariably a spirit-stirring and martial expres- 
sion. It is the proper key for odorate marches, 
battle-pieces ana stormrondos. 

The Christian reader, with an uneducated 
sense of smell, may, perhaps, turn up his nose 
(in profound ignorance of his nose's capacities) 
at tne instrument I am describing ; but if he 
should ever have an opportunity of snuffing 
the melodious streams and harmonic accord 
evolved by a good performer, upon a properly 
constructed instrument, he will be compelled to 
admit that his nasal organ was given to him 
for a higher purpose than to take snuff, support 
spectacles, or express contempt. True, at first 
he may not appreciate the more recondite com- 
binations and delicate aperfumes any more than 
a novice in music appreciates the scientific ar- 
rangement of notes in Italian or German opera, 
but he will at once be able to understand and 
admire the easy melodies — ^the natural succes- 
sion of simple fragrances, and in time, the cul- 
tivated sensibility of his nasal organ will enable 
him to comprehend the more elaborate harmo- 
nies — ^the most subtile and artificial odoriferous 
correspondences and modulations. 

The name of this instrument is the Ristum' 
Kitherunij which, if my recollection of the 
Greek serves me, is very much like two words 
in that language, signifying a nose and a harp. 
It was played, upon the occasion of which I 
speak, by the same artist who had just per- 
formed upod the sheep-skins, and, although 



hardly qualified to judge, I had no hesitation in 
setting him down as equally a master of both. 

For some titae I sat, the complete verification, 
notwithstanding the presence of the princess, of 
an observation, I think by Hazlet, that odors 
better than the subjects of the other senses, 
serve as links in the chain of association. A 
series of staccato passages amid bergaraot, 
lemon, orange, cinnamon, and other familiar 
perfumes, quite entranced me, while a succes- 
sion of double shakes on the attar of rose made 
me fancy, for a moMent, that the joyous breath 
of a bright spring morning was once more 
dashing 3ie odors of that old sweet-brier bush 
into the open window of my chamber at O . 

The night was well advanced when the per- 
formance concluded, and bidding Kaloolah good- 
night, I was conducted by the prince to my own 
apartments, where Hughind Jack were waiting 
for me. In no mood for talking, I dispatched 
them to bed, and withdrew to my own chamber, 
where, revolving in my mind the question 
whether odors, instead of being material ema- 
nations, may not be like light or sound, mere 
vibrations propagated in an elastic medium, 1 
threw myself upon the couch, and was soon in a 
sound sleep, hardly dreaming even of Kaloolah. 

In the morning I arose early, and strolled 
out into the garden. Nothing could be more 
magnificent than the fountains and arbors and 
grottoes and broad gravel walks, but my mind 
was too busy with its own thoughts to heed 
them very closely. I plucked a cluster of 
roses, and seated myself upon a marble slab 
beneath an umbrella tree, and beside a fountain 
composed of a dozen bronze monkeys, that were 
dashing water at each other in every variety of 
attitude and expression. As I knew nothing of 
the language of flowers, and could not therefore 
construct a bouquet according to rule, I took 
out my writing materials, which, since my visit 
to the well-stocked markets of Sackatoo, I had 
always carried on my person, and composed a 
few verses, which, although in English, de- 
lighted Kaloolah very much. I give them 
here, because they really were expressive of 
my feelings for the princess, and because they 
indicate my notions of her style and character. 
Elaborate versified sentiment requires a higher 
inspiration than mere good looks. Many a 
man's fancy is taken wi3i nothing but a pretty 
face, or a fine figure ; but in all such cases the 
captive will, I take it, unless he is a professed 
poet, and running ove^ with rhyme, do all his 
love-making in prose. 



TO KALOOLAH WITH FLOWER^ 

Musinff in deep and unmixed pleasure, 

O'er my heart's love— my prize— my treasure, 

I paced in slow, abstracted measure 

A garden round. 
I heeded not the flowerets springing, 
Nor yet the odors they were flinging, 
Nor yet the warblers that were singing, 

Nor sight, nor sound 
Of iEolus, from the tree-tops crying, 
Or Zephyr, through the fresh blooms sighing, 
Or lights or shadows ever flying 

Along the ground, ^j,^-,^ -. i-,^ 
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Twas thus mechanically walking, 
Quite heedless whither I was stalking, 
That sudden a sound of Toices talking 

Startled ray ear- 
Arousing me from my fond dreaming, 
With tones like moonlight, fitful gleaming) 
O'er ruffled waters, ever seeming 

Distant, yet near. 
I turned me whence those tones were flowing, 
And, turning, turned where roses growing, 
Their richest odors wild were throwing. 

And paused to hear : 

I heard the roses soflly telling 

Of hopes and fears, their bosoms swelling 

Ah ! me, to find such feelings dwelling 

In things so fair. 
They told of the fickle souli wind's sighing. 
Of dew-drops false their bosoms flying. 
Of droopinff, fading, withering, dymg 

Of chill despair. 
And as with many a modest token 
Their tales of hapless love were spoken, 
It made me feel almost heart-broken, 

I do declare. 

So piteous was their sighing, blushing, 
I could not hold myself from rushing, 
And nearly in ray hurry crushing 

Their tender weakness, 
To catch the perfumes ihey were weeping 
To save the freshness their hearts' steeping, 
To rescue them from the rough keeping 

Of mom's chill bleakness. 
Come, come, cried I, ye beauteous creatures 
Ye heavenly ministers, ye angel preachers. 
Ye man's most soft, persuasive teachers 

Of love and meeloiess— 

Come, come with me, your sad eyes drying, 
I'll take you where, in ner smiles lying. 
No more shall ye have cause for sighing, 

Or love-lorn tears. 
Beneath her soft and kindly smiling 
Te'll bloom a time, pale memories wiling 
With fondest hopes, and life beguiling , 

Of doubts and fears— 
And death ! Ah ! what more pleasant feeling 
To die ! when Death, his form revealing 
'Mid floods of light from Her eyes stealing, 

All bright appears. 



CHAPTER XLVin, 

ROTal festivities.— Latitude of Killoam.— A transit circle.— 
Stuation of the city.— Houses.— Flower-garden roofs.— 
Streets.— Municipal nygiene Sewers.— New mode of cool- 
ing houses.— Markets.— Bath-houses.— Public squares.— 
Rate of mortality.— Temples.— Religious notions.— The 
government.— Social distinction?.- The origin of the Fra- 
mazugs. 

Never was the oft-quoted adage about the 
course of true love more fully falsified than in 
tiie case of Kaloolah and myself. Not a breath 
of opposition ruffled the deep, calm current of 
affection — ^not a cloud lowered in the horizon of 
love. The old king readily gave his consent to 
our union ; the court approved, and the people 
were well pleased. 

Three or four months glided by in a round 
of festivities and rejoicings. We visited the 
royal chateau. We made excursions into the 
country. We climbed the slopes of Toosh 
Gualabemba. We boated on the broad bosom 
of the WoUo. In this way I enjoyed not only 
opportunities of gratifying curiosity, but also of 
collecting materials for my proposed work upon 
the political history of the country. 

Several weeks of this time were given to 
sight-seeing alone, in the great city, to which 
it will/ be, perhaps, thought pardonable if I 
devote a page or two of my present manuscript. 



Killoam, according to the most accurate 
observations that I have been enabled to make, 
is situated in 32' north latitude, and somewhere ; f 
between 25° and 30° of east longitude. My ; , . 
longitude is, of course, not much better than Iq^^ij: 
guess-work, as it is arrived at only by a com- 4-^1 
parison of my rate of travel, and the bearings of 
my course from Sackatoo. My latitude, how- 
ever, is nearly exact, and was obtained by a 
series of meridian altitudes of the sun. The 
instrument employed is one that, notwithstand- 
ing its rudeness, Lhave great confidence in. It 
consists of a large circle, six feet in diameter, 
made of a very hard, dense, highly polished 
wood. A steel axis, like the arms of a transit 
telescope, supports the instrument upon two 
pillars of stone. Through this axis, and at 
right angles to it, passes a tube of brass, eight 
feet in length and one inch in diameter. This 
tube crosses the face of the circle, in the line of 
a diameter, and, as near as possible, like the 
telescope of a mural circle. On either side a 
curved bracket, projecting from the tube, grasps 
the periphery of the wheel, and by turning a 
screw tne tube and circle can be clampeaor 
loosened at pleasure — another screw clamps 
the circle to one'of the stone pillars. 

To get this instrument into the meridian, 
was a job that puzzled me a good deal. I had 
no practical knowledge of astronomy ; no nauti- 
cal almanac or catalogue of the stars; and, 
although happening to recollect the declination 
of two fixed stars, I had nothing like an accu- 
rate idea of the right ascensions of a single one, 
and I was too far south to avail myself of the 
upper and lower transits of the circumpolar 
stars. My only resource was in repeated 
observations upon the shadows of perpen- 
diculars. 

It may be asked how I got along without a 
table of declination ? fortunately I recollected, 
from frequently referring to the tables in Bow- 
ditch, and the nautical almanac, the sun's 
declination for most days in the year, and there 
were two points — the solstices — about .which 
there could be no mistake. Besides which, as 
I have said, there were two fixed stars' whose 
declination I had in mind, namely, Arcturus and 
Alpha Lyra ; upon them I have made many 
observations, sometimes/for altitude, and some- 
times, after adjusting my tube perpendicularly 
by a plumb line passing through it, for zenith 
distances. 

I have been somewhat particular in the de- 
scription of this instrument, in order that the 
reader may judge for himself as to the correct- 
ness of the data upon which I put down the 
latitude of the great city at 32' 31 " north. V 

Great city I call it, and well does it deserve 
that title. Few capitals in Europe compare 
with it, either in extent or the architectural 
elegance of its public and private edifices, the 
beauty of its parks, or the number of its popula- 
tion. Situated on a peninsula formed by a 
bend of the WoUosab, it is surrounded on three 
sides by water. The city proper, however, 
does not cf>me down to the water s edge, but is 
separated by a wall, and a wide open piece of 
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ground, across which run several roads, inclosed 
By high walls, and terminatino; at little ports or 
at the entrances of long stone bridges, stretch- 
ing to the opposite shore. In the centre 
rises the acropolis I have mentioned, on three 
sides perpendicular, and on the fourth commu- 
nicating by a narrow ridge of rocks with the 
country beyond the isthmus joining the penin- 
sula to the main land. The top of this acropo- 
lis is about a quarter of a mile in breadth by 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and nearly 
one-half of it is occupied by the royal buildings 
and courts. From the base of this hill the 
houses stretch far away in every direction, until 
they reach the lofty batUemented walls, within 
which, according to the official registers of the 
census, is contained a population of six hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand souls. 

The houses are mostly built of a cream-co- 
lored free-stone, cQthough there are some of mar- 
ble and granite, and even some of brick. They 
are invariably large quadrangular edifices with 
massive walls, two stories high, and all of them 
have an open court in the centre, with a foun- 
tain. The roofs are flat, and formed of timbers 
of a species of Cyprus, which are ahnost proof 
against decay. They are placed close together, 
and covered with a plating of lead. Upon this 
is placed a layer of earth, six or eight inches 
deep, which is laid out into walks and beds, and 
cultivated with flowers and fruits. High para- 
pets of stone protect these aerial gardens on 
the outside ; while inside a light iron railing 
serves to keep the careless lounger, or romping 
children, from falling into the court below. 
Nothing can be more magnificent than the view 
of this boundless contiguity of flower gardens 
from the palace on the rock. 

Some of the public tlioroughfares are very 
broad, but, in general, the streets are of a mo- 
derate width, paved, as I have mentioned, with 
large grooved stones, and kept scrupulously 
clean. Indeed, what would strike a visitor 
from the Christian cities of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and particularly if he should happen to be 
from New-York, is the close attention paid to 
every thing relating to municipal hygiene. The 
general health of the city, the people of Kil- 
loam consider to be the first great object of 
police regulations ; the protection of property, 
and the facilitation of trade are of secondary 
importance. They look upon a great city as 
something better than a mere collection of reck- 
less money-getters, who, in the blind pursuit of 
wealth, are as willing to sacrifice their own and 
the general health, as they are to forego the 
pleasures of taste, the enjoyments of reason, the 
delights of the heart, and the hopes of heaven. 
They look upon the assemblage of men in cities 
as an admirable modification of social life : but \ 
fildmirable only as it affords an opportunity of 
attaining many of the higher objects of human- 
ity. The elevation and polish of intellect — ^the 
cultivation of taste — ^the refinement of manners 
— ^the development of the social sympathies and 
philanthrophic emotions of the heart, are the 
^eat objects among the Framazugs of city life, 
those they add, as lying at the foundation of ' 



mental and moral, as well as physical activity 
and power, the preservation of nealth. 

To secure this last great end, every means 
has been adopted. The streets are not only 
swept, but washed every day — a complete sys- 
tem of sewerage serving to carry off" the refuse 
water and materials. With regard to dust, the 
Framazugs are very particular. Never was the 
governor of Killoam more astonished than when, 
in the course of conversation, one day, I told 
him that three or four hundred people were 
annually killed in New-York by dust alone, 
He would not believe it possible. " It is a fact," 
said I, " at least that number of fatal consump- 
tions are owing to that one cause, but that is not 
the worst of it ; several hundred thousand dol- 
lars' worth of property is also annually dam- 
aged or destroyed. X He threw up his hands in 
astonishment and horror, and blessed his fate 
that he did not live in such a barbarous com- 
munity. The sewers are large vaulted tunnels, 
in substantial masonry, into which leaden pipes 
lead from each house ; and they not only serve 
to drain the city, but for passages along which 
are laid the iron pipes that supply the city with 
water. There is room for workmen around 
these pipes; so that in repairing or replacing 
them, it is not necessary to turn up the earth 
of the street, and if one happens to burst, as 
is sometimes the case, from the enormous pres- 
sure, the water runs off* by the sewer, without 
overflowing the neighboring houses and saturat- 
ing the soil for half a dozen blocks around. 

Besides the tubes conveying water into and 
from each house, there is an air-tube which 
runs from the sewer to the mouth of a small 
centrifugal blower : from around the centre of 
motion of this blower go two tubes, which, 
dividing into many small ones, penetrate every 
room and nook in the house. A small wheel, 
turned by a jet of water, communicates motion 
by a band to the fan, which, in its revolutions, 
sucks into the blower all the foul air in t^ 
chambers, and forces it out through the mam 
pipe into the sewer, leaving its place to be sup- 
plied by the pure air that draws down into the 
court from above. The whole apparatus occupies 
but a small space in the basement, and can be 
put in motion any moment by turning the faucet 
of a water-pipe. The openings to the sewer are 
air-tight, excepting at distant intervals, in the 
larger ones, where there are placed ventilating 
towers two hundred feet in height. These, 
with a liberal use of quick-lime in the tubes 
leading into the sewers, prevents the accumula- 
tion of foul air, so that when the stones stop- 
ping the ordinary street openings are removed, 
the eye and not the nose takes cognizance of the 
fact. The mode, too, of cooling apartments in hot 
weather, which is in general use, and which 
might, unquestionably, be advantageously adopt- 
ed in all warm climates, contributes much to 
the purity of the air. By means of a condensing 
apparatus, air is forced into copper reservoiw, 
capable of resisting a great pressure : in this 
way it is compelled to give up a large portion 
of its caloric. When this condensed air is sud- 
denly turned into a room, it enters with a 
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'Wonderful capacity for caloric that enables it 
instantly to reduce the temperature of all the 
air in the apartment. Besides its caloric, the 
air is compelled to part with some portion of 
its moisture, which condenses at the bottom of 
the reservoir. With the moisture are precipita- 
ted all impurities, and the compressed air issues 
cold, dry, and pure. 

The streets are furnished with side walks, 
and shaded by rows of trees, the foliage of 
which is clipped in the French style. No ma- 
nufactories of any kind are allowed, ejjcept in 
certain streets, and those which are offensive 
to the senses or dangerous to health are wholly 
excluded from within the walls. The slaugh- 
ter-houses, for instance, are confined to the 
other banks of the river ; and thus, beside the 
unhealthy effluvium and the disgusting associa- 
tions, the danger of driving herds of cattle 
through the streets is wholly obviated. 

The same care is exhibited in the construc- 
tion and management of the markets. These 
are immense squares, with roofs supported upon 
columns of marble, and with smooth stone pav^^tc 
ments, laid in asphaltum. The fish, meat, ancipvi 
even fruit-stands are all of marble or granite, 
and not a particle of wood is to be seen, except 
in the cedar of the roof. Every article is close- 
ly examined by competent officers before it is 
aidmitted ; and unripe or decked fruit and ve- 
getables, and unhealthy mesK, are riffidly ex- 
cluded. Numerous fountains play in tne broad 
lanes and passages, and several little rivers, 
running in marble beds, intersect each other, 
mingling the sounds of moving water with the 
busy hum of trade. 

More than fifty free baths, for the poorer 
classes, attest the opinions of the magistrates 
of Killoam, that personal cleanliness is essen- 
tial to health. At these baths an artisan or 
laborer, after his day's work, can obtain a cold 
bath without any charge, or a warm bath by pay- 
ing a small copper coin — ^the estimated exfeense 
of heating the water. Besides these municipal 
baths, there are great numbers of public and pri- 
vate baths that invite to ablution, the practice of 
which is also rendered obligatory upon every 
citizen by law. If any one is accused of neglect- 
ing to bathe for one lunar month, he is' brought 
up before the proper court, and, upon convic- 
tion, he is sentenced to a douche bath, and to 
be publicly scrubbed from head to foot by men 
appointed for that purpose. The penalty is, in' 
reality, much more severe than might at first 
be su-pposed, inasmuch as the sufferer, how- 
ever hard he may have been scrubbed, invari- 
ably comes out from his forced ablution with 
the reputation of a dirty fellow for life. 

The law may seem arbitrary, but it is found- 
ed upon the justifiable assumption, that personal 
cleanliness is a duty that every citizen owes to 
the community, as well as to himself— that no 
man has a right to clothe himself in filth — ^to 
incrust his carcass in its own vitiated and putri- 
fying secretions — ^to turn his body into a gene- 



— an offence to the eyes and noses of all ^ood 
citizens. 

Acting upon the same principle, the. munici- 
pal authorities will not allow the over-crowding 
of houses by poor tenants ; and when there is 
more than one family in a house, the owner 
is made respon|ible for the cleanliness of the 
premises. In cases where there is a suspicion 
of dirt or bad ventilation, the police make sud- 
den and unexpected domiciliary visits, and im- 
mediately order the necessary alterations, re- 
pairs and abluti(Mi8, charging the owner with 
the expense. 

More than a hundred public squares and 
parks, of which at least half a dozen are of vast 
extent, each of several hundred acres, cwitribute 
an important part to the ventilation of the city. 
And still nciore, they afR)rd those opportunities 
and incentives to . exercise, so essential to the 
health of metropolitan society. At the same 
time, they serve, vidth the statues, fountains and 
trees that adorn them, to cultivate the taste, to 
develop and elevate the sense of the beautiful, 
f.0 soften rudeness, polish coarseness, reform 
ulgarity, and to administer to the proper and 
patriotic pride that a citizen ought to take in 
his country and his city. 

The success that attends this attention to 
municipal hygiene, amply repays the labor and 
care. Formerly, before it was deemed a mat- 
ter of so much importance, the city of Killoam 
was hardly more healthy than man} Christian 
cities — the deaths being annually one in forty- 
five, or about the same proportion as in London, 
the healthiest city in Europe. Now the pro- 
portion has been reduced to one in seventy-six, 
and each year shows a gradual improvement 
There can be no doubt that similar means 
would produce like results in the cities of Ame^ 
rica, and it is in the hope of stirring up some 
of the New- York readers to the importance of 
the subject, that I dwell upon it to the exclusion 
of more interesting details. 

In the number and splendor of its public edi- 
fices Killoam probably surpasses any (jity in the 
world. Full fifty ventilating colui^ns of the 
great sewers, and as ftiany more lofty towers 
supporting fires lighting the city, and the mo- 
numents of distinguished Pholdefoos, are a pe- 
culiar and striking feature. Besides these, 
there are the royal buildings upon the acropo- 
lis ; the numerous public edifices for the accom- 
modation of the officers of the city ; the fifty large 
baths ; the markets, and innumerable temples. 

These temples are large^ mounds of earth, 
terraced on the outside, and planted with flow- 
ers. The interior is excavated into intricate 
winding passages, leading to a central hall, in 
which is a slight tottering bridge spnning a 
deep pit. A solitary lamp throws its feeble 
light but a short distance into the black ob- 
scurity of the hall, feintly illuminating a few 
jutting points on tiie sides of the pit below, or 

It is in vain 



of the lofty, dark domes above. 

that the eye is strained to discern either the top 
litof of the miasms of typhus fever, plague, ■ or the bottom of the vast vacuity in which the 
scrofula, and a host of cutaneous diseases — ^to ' trembling bridge is hung. At one moment a 
perambulate the streets, a spreader of pestilence I misty, lurid light, like the vapory recollection of ^ 
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• dream, rolls far below, and the next instant all 
is blackness. At one moment a flickering beam 
glances ^thwart the gloom above, and the next, 
sight is lost in the thick darkness, and the de- 
vout gazer is conscious only of the narrow 
bridge upon which he stands, the single dim 
lamp, and the silent priest — his guide. 

' But few worshippers visit this central hall. 
Most are content to stop in a large vaulted 
room near the portal, where they listen to 
discourses upon morality, and occasionally to 
an exposition of religious doctrine. They are 
taught that there is but one God, the creator of 
all things ; that in making man he implanted in 
him certain religious instincts, which he in- 
tended should be developed in a variety of ways, 
and that thus every religious system, including 
the idolatry of the KyptUes, the Mohammedan- 
ism of the Footas, or the antiquated faiths of 
their ancestors, is from God. They are taught 
to believe in a future state, or rather states, 
there being an infinite ascending series of con- 
ditions, or modes of life, in each of which our 
happiness or misery depends upon our conduct 
in the one just preceding. That in the state 
next beyond death, the mind, freed from the 
trammels of a material body, will recall every 
thought, feeling and emotion by which it was 
ever agitated; and that the sfightest of our 
actions, the least hidden of our motives, the 
most trivial of our passing sentiments, will 
stand forth clear as day,* in all their moral 
beauty or deformity, and that there will be no 
diverting the mind from the sight. 

M the end of one hundred thousand years 
the soul will be refurnished with a body, and 
again make its appearance upon the earth, 
where it will remain in the enjoyment of the 
highest happiness until the final destruction and 
annihilation of all mundane things, both spirit- 
ual and material. The new body will be en- 
dowed with senses infinitely more acute, so as 
to bring the purified soul into relation with the 
mysterious worlds of life, and sound, and mo- 
tion, by Yjhich we are even now immediately 
surroundedpbut from which we are cut off by 
the narrow limits bounding our hearing, reason 
and feeling. As to the final destruction of the 
worid, the Framazug divines do not, like some 

^ Christian theologians, attempt to settle the ex- 

^ act day and hour in which it is to take place — 
although they have quite definite ideas upon 
the subject. They believe that as human life 
has a fixed average duration, so has the life of 
races, of nations ^nd of worlds, and as the 
^veraee life of the individual is measured by 
years, that of the nation is by generations ; or 
• what amounts to the same thing, by social and 
political revolutions ; and that of the world by 
the astronomical cycles that are marked out by 
a complete retrocession of the equinoxes — 

• making periods of twenty-five thousand years 
each. They believe, that as the duration of a 
generation is about forty years, the average ex- 
istence of large and healthy nations is about 
forty generations ; that the duration of the race 
of man, as at present situated, is intended to be 
^bout forty times the life time of a nation, and 



that man is now in the twentieth term. As to 
the world itself, its course, it is estimated, will 
endure for one hundred complete retrocessions 
of the equinox, forty-six of which cycles have 
already been finished. As this pats off the final 
destruction of the world for more. than a mil- 
lion of 3iears, it is, perhaps, unnecessary to in- 
quire minutely into the accuracy of the calcu- 
lation. I 

The enh'ghtened Christian may, perhaps, say 
that in some particulars these views are iin- 
scriptural, and that they are wholly insufficient 
to salvation ; but he can hardly deny that if the 
doctrines of the Framazugs won't insure them 
salvation in the next world, they oflfer strong 
incentives to virtue in this. 

The government of the city of KUloam is 
administered by a dagash appointed by the king, 
and ten assistants selected by himself, from 
among the literary men of the city. Only those 
who have written a book, or perpetrated some- 
thing in the literaiy way, are considered eligible 
to the office, for two reasons. The first is, that 
^ opportunity is thus afforded the people of 
^ging of the general capacity, the mental and 
moral tone of their rulers ; and the second is, 
that contrary to the opinion that obtains in some 
countries, literary men, particularly the poets, 
are considered to be the best qualified for almost 
any kind of public business. 

The general ^emment of the country is 
equally opposed to the received notions and de- 
finitions of Christian nations. It may be said to 
be an hereditary, elective, democratic, despotic 
monarchy. The king inherits the throne, but 
at the end of every five years the votes of the 
people are taken upon the question whether he 
has properly performed the duties of his office. 
If two-thirds vote in the negative, he is com- 
pelled to resign, and his heir takes his plape. 
in every thing, except in relation to this one 
constitutional provision, the king ha§ unlimited 
power, with the understanding, however, that 
it is derived solely from the consent of the 
people, and that the great object of its exercise 
is the comfort and happiness of the great masses 
of his subjects. There is no hereditary aristoc- 
racy — ^the honors and dignities granted by the 
king being only for life. 

Such dignities, however, are merely political, 
and confer no social distinction. The principle 
upon which all rank in society is founded is the 
comparative degrees of refinement of manner 
and mind. All questions in relation to rank are 
settled by a capital institution, which may be 
called the Boara of Commissioners of Position, 
and also by the suffrages of society as in Chris- 
tian countries, only here the votes are actually 
taken by ballot. For instance, when a lady 
wishes to assume a certain position, the ques- 
tion is submitted to her friends, it being under- 
stood that if they will vote for her,*her enemies 
will make no objection. If the vote is favora- 
ble, the conamissioners examine the candidate 
as to her social experience and qualifications, 
and issue a patent ofposition, accompanied with 
a medal, made of the tanned hide of the hippo- 
potamus, colored to correspond to the rank as- 
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B^ned. In case her social ambition prompts to 
a Bigher flight, she wears for some time a party- 
colored medal, and again undergoes the ordeal. 
The advantages of this custom are apparent. 
The position of every one is, for the time, fixed, 
and there is consequently none of that jealous 
fear, lest it should be compromised, which ob- 
tains in some countries. It allows much greater 
liberty of social intercourse, inasmuch as a red 
medal can be seen talking to a green medal, or 
even smelling at the same bouquet, without any 
apprehension of losmg caste. It strikes me that 
this custom might be advantageously transferred 
to America, where in the absence of an here- 
ditary aristocracy, birth and family go for but 
little — and where money, the great rank-giver, 
is so frequently unaccompanied by the social 
essentials, refinement and agreeability. The 
adoption of the medal would certainly give great 
relief to the muscles of many, who, although 
well up in the world, feel that their social py- 



lations are forbidden at present, even had I the 
philological and ethnographical erudition and 
acumen necessary to make such speculations 
interesting or useful, and that I must confine 
myself, in the coming chapters, to the more 
pertinent details of personal adventure. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

A marriage.— Public curiosity.— The Hall of Doubt— A 
chorus. — An idle ceremony. — Queer potions of mar- 
riage.— The princess's toilel.— A curious veil.— A marriage 
procession. — SculptureQ nondescripts.— The mound tern- 
I)le.— The marriage ceremony.— Buried alive. 



Six months passed, when one day all Killoam 

was in a fever of excitement There was to be 

a marriage — a marriage in high life — a royal 

marriage. One of the sovereigns of the great 

_ Yankee nation was about to espouse a princess 

ra^dls resting o^Tt^ lttleTnd,"'^d That it^'ls Ipf Framazugda. If marriage in the ilpper circles 



necessary to stand bolt upright to preserve their^ of Amencan society can create so much of a 
equilibrium. There is one obstacle, however, sensation, as they frequently do-if the question 
in the way of introducing tJie use of the med Ap^ three or four hundred dollars, more or less. 
and that is the difficulty, or, perhaps, impossP^i" the cost of the bnde's lace veil and dress can 
- - *^ . . » . agitate a cultivated commumty for a week — ^if 



bility of procuring, in sufficient quantities, the 
skins of the hippopotami. But American enter- 
prise is proverbial, and it would be well worth 
while to make the attempt. 

There are some things in the political system 
of the Framazugs as well as in their manners 
and customs, and their knowledge of the arts, 
that would lead to the idea of their being of 
Chinese descent. Moreover, tradition ascribes 
their origin to a country due east, and across a 
great water. But there are so many points of 
difirerence, that upon fuller investigation the 
notion has to be given up. They have nothing 
of the Chinese pnysioffnomy, nothing of the an- 
gular eyes and niffh cneek-bones of the Tartar 
races. Their style of dress, tl^e general use of 
feather cloth, their knowledge of some arts that 
the Chinese have not, and their ignorance of 
others which the Chinese have, and their pe- 
culiar style of architecture, looking like a light 
and elegant modification, or rather develop- 
ment of the Egyptian, prove them to be of a 
different race. 

Some circumstances would lead one to infer 
that thev were a colony of Hindoos, who had 
migrated before the division of people mto 
castes, but their light complexions and vigorous 
frames, to say nothing of other points, belie the 
idea. 

Their aquilme features and fine Egyptian 
heads, would indicate an origin from the banks 
of the Nile, did not tradition point so strongly to 
the east. 

The same circumstance militates still more 
strongly against the idea that they are a colony 
of Carthaginians ; and the conclusion that 1 have 
come to is, that they are from Yemen, or the 
coast of Hadramaut. The chief ground for the 
opinion is in certain grammatical affinities be- 
tween the Framazug and Arabic languages; 
but I am reminded, by having reached the cus- 
tomary longitude of a chapter, that such specu- 



bridal presents, consisting of a few pieces of 

{)late, a solitary cashmere, at five hundred dol- 
ars, or a set of glazier's diamonds at a thousand 
or two, can be considered fit subjects for osten- 
tatious display, and of the most profound ad- 
miration of the weal!hy community generally— 
it (iannot be considered strange that the elegant 
and refined, but still barbarous quidnuncs of 
Killoam, found themselves in a perfect flutter 
of delighted curiosity over the magnificent 
" doings " and superb " fixings " of Kaloolah*s 
wedding. 

For three days, according to custom, the 
princess had taken her seat in the Hall of 
Doubt — a dismal looking chamber, hung with 
gray. Her sisters — ^not the children of the 
great Shouns§, but a band of maidens, who hav- 
ing been bom on the same day, had been select- 
ed, when infants, as her companions — were 
around her. In mournful garb, aW with sad- 
dened faces, ever and anon they sang, with 
plamtive voices, a melancholy chorus, portions 
of which ran thus : — 



Stay, sister, stay ! 

Why should'st thou go awayl 
Why withdraw thy maiden hand 
From the warm claspings of thy sister band 1 

Stay, sister, stay I 
• 

Think, maiden, think ! , 

While thy foot is on the brink ; 
Think, ere thou tak'st the final leap. 
Little thou know'st whither the swift waters sweep. 

Think, maiden, think ! 

Take heed, ah ! take heed ! 

Thy step is in the flowery mead ; 
Why 1 oh ! why should the happy maid 
Seek the unknown paths amid the forest's shade I 

Take heed, ah ! take heed I 

Doubt, sister, doubt ! 

Oft the fire of love goeth out ; 
Flames it nowl erewhile thou'lt find. • 
Nothing but cinders and ashes are leu behind. 

Doubt, sister, doubt > 

^% 
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But despite* all that could be said or sung, 
Elaloolah persisted in her determination of be- 
coming my wife. "It is an idle ceremony," 
said the princess. 

" Not so," said her father, ** the custom comes 
from the olden time, and it has ever been con^ 
sidered a good ceremonial enforcement of cau- 
tion and dubitation." 

" True," replied Kaloolah, " the intention of 
the custom is well enough, but it fails in its ef- 
fect from the peculiar qualities of the female 
heart. A woman who is thoroughly in love 
never doubts about the propriety of manying 
the object of her affections — if she is not in 
love, she needs no solicitations to do so. 

" Ah !" said 1, " that sentiment would hardly 
go down in my country, particularly the latter 
part of it — with us it is' no uncommon thing for 
a woman to rush as unhesitatingly into a mar- 
riage in which her heart is not interested, as if 
she- were desperately in love." 

"A strange idea your people must have of 
marriage," replied the king. 

" Not so, your majesty, said I ; " their ideas 
are very simple, and very natural. They look 
upon marriage as an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive between two naturally antagonistic 
powers — a contract between two co-equal sove- 
reignties — a limited partnership for the com- 
mon carrying on of some of the duties of life, 
in which special provisions are necessary to 
guard the respective independent rights of the 
parties — a convenient mode of assuring the pa- 
ternity of children — a respectable mode of ob- 
taining a livelihood." 

" And is that all ?" interrupted the king. 

" All !" said I, " what more would your ma- 
jesty have ?" 

" Ah !" replied the king, " our notions are 
very different. We believe that marriage is not 
a common contract, and that there can be no 
real marriage^ unless the parties are firmly 
drawn together by the cords of love. We be- 
lieve that there are two great changes for the 
soul, marriage and death, and that the first is 
by far the^ost important. At marriage two 
single souls become one soul. This one soul 
is no longer like a single sonl, but its compo- 
nent elements, united by the power of love, be- 
come a very flifferent kind of spiritual entity ; 
and this union is so intimate as to admit be- 
tween its parts only the relations of duty and 
privilege, not of right. No marriage is valid — 
no marriage is a marriage without this fusion 
of the duality into unity. 

It was evident that the great Shounsfi was 
growing a little transcendental : luckily he 
stopped short, and I turned to the princess. 

" And you, Kaloolah, in view of such an idea 
of marriage, have you no doubts ?" 

" Not of the heart," said her father, putting 
his hand familiarly on my shoulder, " but of 
the head ; or rather I have for her." 

"And in what respect does your majesty 
doubt ?" I demanded. 

" Your age," replied the king. " You are 
either too young or too old ; younger, you 
would more easily forget your country and 



early associations, and more readily absorb the 
life and spirit of Framazusda ; older, yoQ 
would have proved many things in your own 
country, against which your imagination will 
now chafe itself into restlessness and discon- 
tent I foresee that you will long to revisit 
your native land !" 

'^But not more than I shall," rej^ed the 
princess. " When Jonathan wishes to return 
to his country I shall wish to go too — ^I long, 
even now, to visit his great city of New-YcHrk." 

" You forget the savages and wild beasts yon 
would have to encounter in going," said one of 
the attendants. 

" And the bad smells," whispered another. 

" Yes, and the bad smells atfter you had «v 
rived there," thought I to myself, but it being 
no very pleasant subject, I said nothing, and 
the conversation was turned to the preparations 
for the wedding, which was to take place the 
coming day. 

The reader need not be afraid that I am go- 
ing into a minute detail of all the circumstan- 
les and ceremonies, but I must dwell on Ka- 

lah's appearance fOT a moment. Her fall 

unded figure was habited in a tight-fittiM 
spencer of the richest feather-cloth, to which 
there was attached a flowing skirt of the finest 
lace, worked in gold and silver filigree. Her 
bare arms were wreathed from shoulder to hand 
with spiral, serpent-like bracelets of rubies, 
emeralds and opals — a gorget of lunethysts en- 
circled her throat Her rich dark hair hung 
naturally in thick clusters down her neck. On 
her head she wore a golden crest, like a cock's- 
comb, or very much like the crest of the old 
Roman helmet It ran along the centre of the 
head from the front backward, was in' height 
about two inches, and was thickly incru^ 
with diamonds— the end over the forehead te^ 
minating m a slender crescent of gems, en- 
circling a sun, the centre of which was a lai^ 
brilliant yellow diamond. From the top of tffis 
crest arose a golden staff or standard, three 
inches high, surmounted by a plume of the 
froulbell. Around this staff was twisted the 
middle of a long veil of spider's web, that fell 
down on either side to her feet. Nothing in 
the fabrics of Valenciennes or Brussels, ever 
approached, m delicate Jegerity and exquisite 
beauty of workmanship, to this veil, which was 
made, not as has been frequently done in Chris- 
tian countries by twisting the fibres of spider's 
web into thread, and then weaving them into 
tissue, but by making the spiders actually spin 
out the veil complete. The spider employed 
for this purpose is of a peculiar species — being 
very docile, and easily governed by its master 
by means of a small twig of bamboo, so as to 
be made to work out any figure designed. The 
only difficulty is, that in working large articles, 
the spider is apt to spin himself out before his 
work is finished, and it is impossible to get an- 
other spider to carry out the same design. This 
enhances the cost enormously. I am sorry that 
I cannot give the exact expense of Kaloolah's 
veil in dollars and cents, but a rough estimate 
will, perhaps, do something fowards satisfying 
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the enlightened curiosity generally felt on such 
subjects. Taking the average price of wheat 
in New- York at ninety cents a bushel, and es- 
timating the bushel in Killoam to be worth as 
much as the bushel in New-York, the veil must 
have cost, say at fifteen thousand bushels, thir- 
teen thousand five hundred dollars ! My es- 
timate may be wrong, as to the price of wheat, 
but if so, some of my female readers, whose 
fathers are in the flour trade, can easily correct 
the mistake. 

The morning dawned brightly, as all the 
mornings in Framazugda do, not even except- 
ing those of the two short rainy seasons. After 
an elaborate toilet, of which shawls, feather- 
cloth, and fine linen were the principal mate- 
rials, but which I shall not stop to describe, I 
descended, with my suite, to the vestibule of 
the great central pavilicm, where, in a short 
time, I was joined by the princess. After some 
little delay, Kaloolah and myself took our seats 
beneath a canopy of flowers, supported upon an 
immtense ffilt machine, like an ancient triumphal 
chariot. To this car were harnessed eight 
pairs of buflBdoes hv strips of burnished snake- 
skin. These bufi&loes were of a spotless 
white; their horns were wreathed with flowers, 
and each one bore on his back two trumpeters, 
who blew their instruments with almost as 
much vigor and perseverance as they could 
have done had they been educated in the 
American school of trumpeting. Behind us 
came a train of buffaloes, bearing howdahs con- 
taining Kaloolah's companions; and on either 
side of our car paced a stately escort of young 
nobles, mounted upon giraffes. Farther in the 
rear came another magnificent chariot, bearing 
the great Shounse. 

A tremendous salvo of gongs, and a flourish 
of trumpets, drums and cymbals, mingled with 
the shouts of the vast multitude, announced 
our arrival at the great Mound Temple. Pa- 
rallel rows of colossal stone figures formed a 
long avenue leading to the portico. Each 
figure represented the body of an elephant, 
with a human head and face having a remark- 
ably sagacious expression. The trunk of the 
elephant represented the head and superior 
portion of a large serpent ; the hind legs were 
formed by the ctouching figures of men in 
chains, and the fore legs were precisely like 
those of the domestic cat. A long tail like a 
monkey, but terminating in a hard horny sting 
like a scorpion, completed the form of these 
stone nondescripts. I have seen nothing in all 
Framazugda more curious, and nothing that I 
should like better to send to America than one 
of these figures. If mounted upon a proper 
pedestal in front of the City Hall, or in Wall- 
street, before the Exchange, New-York could 
boast a sculptured curiosity that would throw 
entirely into the shade the horses of St. Mark, 
the Obelisk of the Place de la Conc^ord, or 
the Marbles of the British Museum— one that 
would have more beauty, more meaning, and 
more antiquity than the Memnon, the Sphynx, 
the bas-reliefs of PoTsepolis, or the grotesque 
carvings o( Elephanta. 



Through this avenue we were conducted, on 
foot, by a company of yellow-robed priests, into 
the great central hall — a vast gloomy apartment 
lighted by colorless flames, Hke those from 
burning alcohol. The contrast between the 
light, noisy joyousness that we had just left, 
and the dismal stillness of the temple, was almost 
appalling. No one, with the exception of the 
king and his privy council, Kaloolah's sisters, 
and my immediate attendants,' had entered with 
us; and upon them aikl the long trains of 
]mest8 fell the dubious light with a most 
ghostly effect. 

Led by two aged priests, whose tottering 
forms trembled beneath the, weight of a hundred 
years, we advanced to the great altar. A deep 
pit, into which there was a descent by a few 
stone steps, yawned at our ffeet. A heavy 
marble slab rested by its side. Slowly, a long 
train of priests, looking more hke spectres than 
livhig beings, wound round and round us and 
the Star, from which some burning material 
threw up its flickering and lugubrious light, 
ami solemnly rolled the deep strains of a 
monotonous chant among the heavy stone 
columns and along the lofty arches. 

It was intimated that the princess and I 
were to descend into the tomb before us. 
Instinctively, and without thinking, so com- 
pletely was my reason and imagination master- 
ed by the dismal mummery going on around, 
I led Kaloolah down the steps. We seated 
ourselves upon a projecting ledge of stone, and 
in an instant the heavy marble mb was lowered 
upon the mouth of the pit, and we were shut in 
from the least ray of light. There were sounds 
as if of earth or mortar being filled in upon the 
marble covering — fainter and fainter came the 
choral wailing, and then all was still. We 
were buried alive. 

Juried alive ! And might it not be ? might 
it not be that we were the victims of some 
political or social jealousy, ot of some priestly 
superstition ? Might it not be, that, despite the 
kindness with which I had been entertained, 
and the love which her family unquestionably 
bore to KaIooIjOi, that we were to be sacrificed to 
some supposed necessity ; to avert some omen, 
perhaps, or to fulfil some prediction ? I started 
at the thought — a thousand Uttle circumstances 
flashed conviction to my mind — there could be 
no doubt of it. The perspiration stood upon 
my forehead — ^my blood froze in my veins — a 
thrill of horror ran through my frame. I 
dashed Kaloolah from my side and rushed up 
the steps. Madly, in tones of mingled rage 
and fear, I shrieked, "Off! off with the stone ! 
Let me out ! Priests ! villains ! dogs ! I'll 
throttle the whole of ye ! Let me out ! Madly 
I struggled to raise the. stone. Ah ! confirma- 
tion strong ! I could have thrown off a slab of 
twice its weight ; but, horror of horrors ! It 
was fastened down. Madly I exerted myself — 
madly I dashed my head against the immovable 
marble, until completely exhausted, I fell back 
to the floor. Kaloolah's arms were around me 
— she raised my head and pressed me to her 
bosom, and her soothing tones fell upon the 
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revulsion of feeling took place — ^*'At 
least," said I, throwing my arms around her, 
"we will die together/' 

At this moment there came to our ears 
sounds, as if of blows struck by a heavy 
hammer, and, suddenly the top and sides of 
the tomb flew apart in the most mvsterious 
manner, leaving us exposed in the fuU glare 
of day, upon an elevated platform, outside the 
temple, to the eyes of the shouting multitudes 
crowding the vast court below. 

If attitude is graceful in proportion as it is 
unstudied, ours must have been the imperso- 
nation of Hogarth's spiral. The princess was 
seated on the floor supporting my head, which 
was still throbbing with its wild excitement, 
while I was stretched at length with my arms 
around her waist. For a moment I was some- 
what stupefied by the glare, the crowd and the 
noise — the next, a feeUns of indignation at the 
barbarous ceremony ana the ridiculous expo- 
sure to the eyes of the crowd, so strangely 
in contrast to the quiet privacy, the refined 
delicacy, the reserved dignity, with which 
marriages are always conducted m Christian 
countries, nerved me for the finishing perform- 
ance, which consisted simply of a procession 
to the garden of the Wollo, outside of the 
city, accompanied by tlie whole population 
of Killoam; and a grand feast, of wnich all 
partook, amid its slmdy avenues and around 
its gleaming fountains. 



CHAPTER L. 

The honey-moon.— News from the borders.— Ravageg of 
the Jalla.— Alkafuz.— A night's reconnoissance.— Riding 
a boa.— A battle.— Marching into the Jalla country.— 
A novel battering-ram.--JeDha.— A strong position. — 
Enphadde's plans.— Capitulation of Jebha.— The Qrand 
Shocco.— The source ot the Nile.— Origin of the Jalla. — 
Queer people. — Gourd huta.— A country of snakes. — 
Return to Killoam. 

It was three or four days after our marriage, 
that the princess was seated upon a bank of 
turf in the great garden of the Wolloj|R engaged 
in the interesting employment of twisting my 
long hair and beard with the flowers that Gogo 
industriously gathered. The deep sounds of 
the great cataract were borne upon the scent- 
laden breeze, mingling, in luscious harmony, 
with the rustling of the leaves, the melodious 
strains of innumerable birds, the dreamy hum 
of bees, the tinkling plash of a tiny fountain, 
the chattering of G^go, and the delicious notes 
of Kaloolah's lau^h and voice. I looked up 
into the clear depths of the blu^ sky. I looked 
up into the still clearer depths of her large dark 
eyes, .and a feeling of exquisite happiness camp 
over me, marred, however, by the reflection 
thai such foretastes of heaven are liable to 
many interruptions, and are, necessarily, of 
short duration in tins mortal world. At the 
instant, as if in confirmation of the reflection, 
Enphadde made his appearance, with a com- 
mand for my immediate attendance upon the 
king. 



We found his majesty, with his countenance 
troubled by news just brought from the easteru 
border of his domains, of an irruption of the 
fierce Jalla, who were desolating with fire and 
sword a fertile and populous tract, not more 
than two hundred miles from Killoam. We 
had hardly entered the council room when 
another messenger was announced, with news 
from the northwest, of an expedition of Footas 
into the country of the Kyptiles. The foreign 
relations of Framazugda were evidently getting 
into a bad way. 

In a short speech, I proposed a plan of opera- 
tions which met with instant and unanimous 
approval. I explained that, as far as regards 
the Footas, we must meet them with their own 
weapons, and that some time would be required 
to make the necessary preparations, but that the 
Jalla required our immediate attention, and that 
we had ample means at hand to repress their 
ravages, and to compel them to observe, in 
future, a respectful distance from our borders. 
I therefore suggested that messengers should be 
dispatched to the cave near Garazha, to collect 
the saltpetre that I had observed incrusting the 
sides and floor of the entrance, and also to the 
slopes of the great volcano for sulphur, and that 
in the mean time Enphadde and myself should 
set out, and, making a rapid march to Alkafuz, 
put ourselves at the head of what few troops 
we could find at that frontier town, and proceed 
to chastise the Jalla. Upon our return 1 would 
commence the necessary preparations for carry- 
ing fire and sword into the heart of the Foota 
country. 

Early the next morning we left Killoam, and 
took the road for Alkafuz, which city we enter- 
ed on the fourth day, with a body of eight 
hundred Framazugs and two hundred Kyptiles, 
whom we had picked up in our rapid march. 

We found Alkafuz a pleasant little town, of 
five or six thousand inhabitants, but containing 
for the time being double that number of people, 
who had been compelled to take refuge within 
the walls, from the attacks of the Jalla. Situa- 
ted at the edge of a lofty plateau, it looked off 
upon a beautiful rolling country towards the 
northeast, which, falling away to a much lower 
level until it reached a hilly district, made a 
kind of neutral ground between the JaUa and 
the Framazugs. 

According to the best information we could 
get from the frightened people* of the country, 
mere were two ^ies of these savages, number- 
ing twelve or fifteen hundred men each, at no 
great distance from the city. The next day we 
got news of another small party of three or 
four hundred, and the day after word was 
brought that one of the large parties, laden with 
spoil, had commenced a retreat, while the other 
was still advancing up the country, and was at 
the moment attacking a small town to the south 
of Alkafuz, which, however, being well defended 
by high walls, would probably be able to with- 
stand a long siege. 

Leaving the besieged town for the time to 
defend itself as it best might, I drew out my 
forces from Alkafuz, on the morning of the thira 
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day after our arrival, and commenced a pursuit 
of the retreating party. Our army, amounting to 
about twelve hundred horse and a thousand 
foot, well armed with spears and bows, was in 
capital spirits, and animated with the highest con- 
fidence in thfe invincibility of its Christian allies, 
and in the gallantry of its youthful prince. 

At the close of the first day word was brought, 
by the scouting parties I had sent out, that 
three or four hundred of the enemy were close 
at hand in a small valley not more than -five or 
six miles from our camp. The valley was a 
hollow way about two miles long, and a quarter 
of a mile broad, between two low but precipitous 
ledges of rock, and just the spot to trap the 
whole party, if we moved with sufficient celerity. 
Giving orders to Enphadde to /march the 
main body of our forces, after they should have 
had a few hours' rest, to the mouth of the pass, 
and to take up such a position by early dawn 
as to prevent the escape of the Jalla, I selected 
six hundred of our best mounted men, and set 
out at once for the head of the ravine. 

It was midnight when we entered it, and 
moving slowly down the grassy slope, in about 
two hours we came in sight of the smouldering 
■fires of the unsuspicious Jalla. Halting my 
weary troop, I made the men dismount, and each 
one, with the bridle of his horse in his hand, 
stretched himself on the thick herbage. Leav- 
ing them. With the strictest orders to Hugh, and 
the officers ui command of the battalion, not to 
allow a man to move a foot, I went forward 
with our guide to employ the short hour until 
daylight, when Enphadde would be in his 
position, in a closer examination of the Jalla 
camp. 

It was a clear, starlight night, and as there 
were no obstructions, we made our way with- 
out difficulty to within twenty rods of their fires. 
I could see the tall forms of the savages flitting 
about among the crowds of crouching captives, 
and the long lines of horses, picketed by ropes 
to pegs driven into the ground. Occasionally 
the guards would stir up the embers, and throw 
on4in armful of dry grass to warm their nearly 
naked skins, in the cool air of the morning, or 
to give light, by which to reduce to quiet a 
restive and pugnacious steed, or drive back to 
the captive flocks and herds some fugitive sheep 
or cow. 

Anxious to obtain a more accurate idea of 
the number of horses, I whispered to my com- 
panion to remain in his position, while I crept 
a little closer to a small knoll, whence could be 
obtained a better view of the encampment. 

I had gone but a few yards when I fancied 
that there was a slight rustling, as if of some 
wild animal in the grass before me. I paused. 



behind, in charge of Hugh, but I had in my belt 
my double-barreled pistols, one of which I drew, 
and carefully cocking both locks, held it m my 
left hand, while in my right was a short, but 
heavy and serviceable sword, that by daylight 
would have been a very dangerous weapon 
for any animal, not even excepting a lion, to 
lun upon. 



After waiting awhile, and finding that all was 
still, I concluded that my ears had deceived me, 
and although a perceptible tinge of light in the 
eastern sky warned me that it was time to 
hurry back and lead on my troops to the attack, 
I thought that I would venture a few yard^ fur- 
ther, and finish my reconnoissance from the 
knoll. 

I had advanced, perhaps, a dozen steps, when 
I encountered what seemed to be a large !og 
lying across my path. Without pausing to 
think of the improbability of the object being a 
log, when there was not a tree larger than a 
man's arm within ten miles, I jumped upon it, 
and stretched myself up for a good look. It 
gave a little to my weight, like many an old 
half-rotten trunk that my feet have pressed in 
the forests of the St. Lawrence. It seemed so 
much decayed as hardly to be able to bear me — 
as if it were about to break asunder, and let me 
down into its spongy interior. My foot slipped 
upon the yielding surface — ^I recovered my 
balance, and on the instant felt myself elevated 
two or three feet. The whole log was alive be- 
neath me, and — good heavens ! I knew the 
boa! 

My feet went out from under me — and I fell 
with my back across the writhing monster. 
For the fraction of a second there might have 
been some question as to which way my body 
was going, but a twist of the animal soon settled 
the point by letting me down upon my head 
and shoulders, and leaving my feet elevated on 
his back in the air. 

I fell partly on my right side ; my sword flew 
from my hand, but I still kept hold of the pistol. 
I glanced upwards — a huge, black object was 
hoverinff over and rapidly descending upon me. 
It was me monster's enormous head with jaws 
outstretched wide enough to ingulf an ele- 
phant! Instinctively I stretched out my left 
hand. The pistol barrels rattled against some 
hard bony substance, and at the instant my fin- 
gers contracting upon the triggers, both charges 
exploded simultaneously with a loud report, and 
with a recoil that wrenched the weapon from 
my grasp. 

There was a snort of agony, and instantly a 
flouncing, as if, to use a common Yankeeism, 
" heaven and earth had come together," amid 
which my feet were thrown into the air, and 
sent fl)ring over my head, my neck twisted al- 
most to dislocation, and my body projected 
through an indeterminate series of ground 
tumblings to the foot of the knoll. 

Jumping to my feet, and recalling my scat- 
tered senses, the first inquiry was whether the 
creature was pursuing me, and the second as 
to the state of my bones. A tremendous floun- 



and listened intently. My gun had been left "dering about a hundred yards ofi^, on my right. 



that made the ground tremble like the shocks 
on an earthquake, relieved me of all fear of the 
first, and a slight examination showed that no 
material damage liad been done to the second. 

The Jalla camp was all alive, and our hopes 
of taking the enemy by surprise at an end ; so, 
following the example of my companion, I com- 
menced a retreat in double quick time. 
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My men had heard the alarm, and were all* 

ready to mount. They sprang into their sad- 

» dies just as a score of Apollo's outriders leaped 

the barrier of the horizon into the eastern 

sky. 

"jPharge !" was now the word, and awav we 
rattled, as fast as our jaded steeds could get 
through the tall grass, down upon the foe. 
About half the distance was passed, when a 
party of three or four hundred Jalla drew out 
from the main body, and advanced towards us. 
It was evident that they were not so easily 
frightened, and that they were determined to 
fight, if necessary, to cover the retreat of the 
guards in charge of the captives and spoils. 

Seeing them so well prepared and resolute, 
and knowing that they could not escape, pru- 
dence dictated that we should follow without 
attacking them, until we should hear something 
from Enphadde. It was apparent that the num- 
bers of the enemy had been greatly underrated. 
Their whole force considerably exceeded mine, 
and they were all fresh and vigorous, while my 
men and their beasts were somewhat exhausted 
from fatigue and want of sleep. 

The enemy, on their side, had apparently no 
stomachs for any unnecessary fighting; and 
finding that we were not about to charge them, 
they drew bapk, and followed slowly their main 
body. Occasionally they would face about 
when we closed up a little too near to them, 
and ride towards us, and, upon our haltmg or 
moving more slowly, they would wheel and 
I retreat. 

Backing and filling in this way, we followed 
them for nearly an hour, until the sun was up, 
and pouring the full light of day into the lovely 
little valley. Suddenly there was a tremendous 
commotion in their ranks, tlieir van recoiled 
upon their plunder-laden centre, and all was 
confusion. At this moment there came the re- 
port of a musket, and the next instant another, 
which I knew must be from the guns of Hassan 
and Jack, who were with Enphadde. Soon the 
fierce sounds of strife came rolling towards us, 
and finding that Enphadde was fully engaged, 
and that a panic was extending through the 
ranks of our enemy, I led forward my men to 
the charge. 

It is needless to go into a minute detail of 
the battle, which lasted about an hour. The 
Jalla fought bravely, although the occasional 
discharge of our firearms deprived them of their 
usual confidence. About two hundred and fifty 
were left dead upon the field, two hundred were 
made prisoners, and two or three hundred, de- 
serting ^eir horses, clambered up the sides of 
the hollow, and made their escape across the 
level country. On our side we lost a hundred 
and fifty men, some of whom were killed by 
being ridden over by the charging squadrons, or 
knocked down and trampled to death by the 
herds of frightened cattle, who, hemmed into the 
narrow battle-ground, were soon mingled with 
the combatants in inextricable confusion. In 
this way a score of the women and children, 
captives of the Jalla, were killed. 

As soon as the fight was at an end, our prison- 



ers secured, and order in some degree restored, 
my surgical skill was put in requisition, and 
for two or three hours I was employed in dress- 
ing wounds. It struck me at the time, that 
were princes, prime ministers, generals, and de- 
magogues compelled to dress all the wounds 
that they caused, there would be but little %ht- 
inff in the world. 

I was just finishing with a flesh wound in 
the shoulder of the prince, which he had refused 
to have touched until all the men were cared 
for, when Huffh came running up with the 
news that the dead body of a huge serpent had 
been found among the rocks at a little distance. 
We went to see it, and found that it was the 
very fellow who, resenting my familiarity, had 
compelled me to my involuntary somerset. 
My pistol had been fired into his open mouth, 
and the balls, penetrating diagonally upwards 
and backwards, had passed through the palatal 
bones, and lodged in the brain. He was truly 
a monster, measuring full one hundred feet in 
length, five feet in circumference, and with a 
head as large as a wine-cask. Great as was 
the veneration for our firearms, they rose to a 
still higher point in public estimation when it 
was understood that such a mpnster owed its 
death )to one of our smallest weapons. 

It was not until next morning that our army 
was in a condition to resume its march, and in 
the mean time word had been brought that the 
large detachment of the enemy wmch we had 
set out to pursue, had got so far the start of us, 
that it would be useless to follow them with an 
expectation of coming up with them before they 
reached the friendly shelter of their hills. Our 
plan, therefore, was to turn back, and intercept 
the party, who, ignorant that there were Prama- 
zugs near them in such force, were still busy 
in attacking and sacking villages, and plunder- 
ing and desolating the country. This done, I 
was determined to attempt inspiring the Jalla 
with wholesome terror, by a vigorous ofiensive 
war, carried int6 their strongholds in the hills. 

It made it very inconvenient to us, that they 
would not keep together in one body, and allow^ 
us to defeat them in a lump. Enphadde and 
Thompson, however, succeeded in intercepting 
a party of five or six hundred, when a desperate 
fight ensued, in which we lost two hundred 
men, and Thompson was so severely wounded 
that we had to send him into Alkafuz. More 
than half of the enemy were killed or captured, 
and the rest were glad to leave their plunder 
and escape with their lives. 

It was now our turn to assume the offensive. 
A week's rest recruited our forces, and enabled 
us to assemble an army of five thousand men, 
with a train of bufialoes for our baggage and 
provisions. Unfortunately Thomp^n's wound, 
much to his chagrin, compelled us to leave him 
at Alkafuz, but his gun was intrusted to the 
charge of an officer of distinguished bravery, 
so that its moral influence was not lost to the 
army. 

A march of three days to the northeast took 
us obliquely across a fine rolling country, which 
descended by a series of gentle inclinations 
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from the plateau of Alkafuz to a level plain at 
the foot of the Jaliah hills. We encountered 
several rivers, but, as it was the dry season, 
there was no difficulty in fording them, except 
in one place, where the creek expanding into a 
marsh, made the clay soil so soft that our ani- 
mals, in attempting the passage, sunk up to 
their knees at every step. Here we should 
have been compelled to stop had it not been for 
an ingenious expedient of the Kyptiles. Col- 
lecting a species of tough dr^ grass, they 
twisted it into ropes of about an inch diameter. 
With these they wrapped the feet of their 
horses and cattle until they were encased in 
bundles of hay as large as was consistent with 
motion. The whole was firmly secured with 
an outside lacin? of stout thongs of untanned 
skin. Equipped in mud-shoes, our animals 
skimmed tiie surface without any difficulty. 

Shortly after crossing the marsh we encoun- 
tered, in succession, several untenanted villages, 
the Jaliah having had notice of our approach ; 
but we found great stores of wheat, barley, 
rice, honey, and oil, in caves in the ground. 

Burning the villages, which were composed 
of reed houses, plastered with mud and thatched 
with straw, and destrojring such stores as we 
did not want, we moved on until we came to a 
large town at the foot of a mountain pass, 
which was defended by a stone wall and a ditch. 
The wall was very slight and the ditch narrow ; 
but there was a formidable force within the de- 
fences of nearly a thousand men. Upon our 
appearance the enemy mounted the wails, and 
evinced, by words and gestures, their determina- 
tion to make a vigorous resistance. 

It would not answer to penetrate into the 
mountains, leaving such a post in our rear, and 
yet, how to take it ? We had nothing but a 
few light scaling ladders, and there was not a 
piece of timber large enough for a battering- 
ram within ten miles. Tlte thought occurred to 
me of collecting some small trees, and making a 
catapult ; but there were two strong objections : 
the first was, that it would lake too much time, 
and the second, that I knew nothing about the 
construction of the machine. The last objec- 
tion may seem to some insuperable, but it 
would be dishonoring my Yankee blood to al- 
low that it alone prevented a catapult from be- 
ing made. A thorough-bred Yankee, I take it, 
can make any thing, upon a pinch, that he has 
ever heard the name and use of, even if he has 
never seen it, and has no idea of its form and 
structure. 

The enemy, confident in the strength of their 
position, were loud in their insulting bravadoes, 
refusing to listen to any terms, shooting at the 
heralds we sent to parley with them, and even 
exhibiting the heads of Framazug captives, 
stuck on pikes, upon the wall Oh, for one 
single fiela-piece of even the smallest calibre ! 

Something must be done, and that quicklV) if 
we wished to press matters home to the Jalla 
in the hills. At last a plan occurred to me, 
which we at once proceeded to carry into ex- 
ecution. 
The town was of an elliptical shiqpe, 'and 



covered an area of about one hundred acres. 
Two gates, opposite to each other, were tlie only 
means of entrance or egress. These were evi- 
dently old, and very w^, and in front of them 
the ditch, instead of contmuing on, stopped 
short, on either side, leaving a broad level path 
leading up to them. Our forces were divided 
into four clivisions ; two of these were stationed 
opposite the walls, at an equal distance from 
either gate. Each of these divisions was fur- 
nished with three or four ladders, and every 
man was armed with a lar^e fascine of bushes, 
which, upon a given signal, he was to rush ^r- 
ward ana throw into me muddy ditch, or with 
a bundle of dry grass, which was to be set on 
fire, and thrust over the walls on long spars, to 
disorder the enemy while the assailants were 
planting their ladders. 

Had we had a few more ladders there could 
have been no doiibt of carrjdng the place by es- 
calade. As it was, I expected merely that they 
would answer for a powerful diversion in favor 
of the other two divisions that were destined 
to attack the gates. One of these divisions was 
under the immediate command of Enphadde, the 
other I took charge of myself. Each division 
was drawn up under cover of their bucklers, as 
close to the walls as the bows and slings of 
the enemy would permit. 

Our battering machines, two in number, were 
now prepared and levelled for the charge. 
They consisted of three horses each. The an- 
imals being first blindfolded, were harnessed 
together abreast, and laden with a heavy weight 
of stones in panniers. On either side rode a 
horseman, who was stufied and padded with 
skins, until he was arrow-proof. Halters at- 
tached to the heads of the three doomed horses 
enabled the outriders to direct their course so 
as to strike at full speed the feeble gates. 

When mv preparations were all finished, I 
rode around to the other gate, and found En- 
phadde, with his three-horse battering-ram, ready 
for the charge. The enemy had suddenly be- 
come very quiet ; they were beginning to feel* ^ 
a little dubious as to our inten&l movements. ** 
Returning by a circuit of the walls to my post 
at the northern gate, I gave a sign to Hugh, who 
fired his musket. It was answered by Hassan, 
ftom the other gate, and at the report the drums 
beat, the trumpets sounded, and all hands rush- 
ed to the walls. 

The three blind horses, guided by the riders 
at their side, and goaded by bunches of thorns, 
attached to thongs that flapped against their 
flanks, rushed at full speed upon the gates. 
When within thirty or forty feet, the two guides 
checked their horses, leaving the others to 
pursue their way. The feeble barrier yielded 
to the shock as if it had been made of paper, 
and the animals, moving with irresistible mo- 
mentum, dashed through the splintered bars hs 
easily as a reckless steed through the painted 
canvas walls of the Corso in a Roman horse- 
race, and were precipitated dead or dying into 
the town. 

Chargmg at a full run, we reached the gates 
before me astonished Jalla had time to take any 
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measures for defending the breach. Or his 
side Enphadde was equally successful, and the 
panic created allowed the other assailants, on 
either side, to plant their ladders and climb 
over the walls. 

The town was now carried in all quarters, 
and our four divisions came pouring in, driving 
the enemy before them, and slaughtering them 
without mercy. I h)de forward, and met the 
prince in the market-place, and together we 
tried to draw off our troops, and give the enemy 
an opportunity to ask and receive quarter. With 
much difficulty we succeeded in saving about 
two hundred warriors, and a great number of 
women and children, who had taken refuge in 
a small inclosure of reeds, surrounding the hut 
of the Shocco, or chief. All the rest were 
killed, with the exception of about fifty, who in 
the confusion of the melie had jumped the walls, 
and eluding our outposts, mide their way to 
the hills. 

There remained now no obstacle to our march 
into the mountains, and it was decided to set 
out at once, and move rapidly upon Jebha, the 
chief town of the Shelwhuck tribe of Jalla, and 
^take it, if possible, before assistance could be 
collected from the more distant tribes. If we 
could not succeed in taking it, we could at least 
desolate th^ environs, and perhaps frighten the 
Grand Shocco into a treaty of peace. 

At the first view of this stronghold of the 
Grand Shocco, I gave up all hopes of taking 
it by storm. Situated in the midst of a small 
slope about half a mile in length, and less than 
a quarter in breadth, upon the side of a steep 
rocky hill, that rose nearly perpendicular from 
the plain, it was approachable only by a narrow 
pathway that led directly up the face of the 
cliflT. Ten men could easily defend this road 
a^inst ten thousand. The elevation of the 
vSlage was about one hundred and fifty feet 
There were no walls or other artificial defences, 
except a mound of large stones, that were ready 
to be rolled down the steep and narrow path. 
Where the road commenced to ascend, there 
was a conical hill about fifty feet high, and 
some three or four hundred yards distant from 
the face of the cliff. It would have made a 
beautiful spot for a mortar battery. From the 
upper part of' the town rose a steep hollow way, 
wnich, at the end of five or six hundred yards, 
was crowned with a beetling ledge of rocks. 
A mountain howitzer, had we had one, and 
could we have got it up there, would soon have 
rend'ered the town untenable. 

The first thing to do was to take possession 
of the small hill uiat commanded the commence- 
ment of the path — certain, that if we could not 
get up, the enemy could not get down. We 
were now in a position to starve them into 
submission; the only difficulty was, that we 
could not afford the time. The enemy seemed 
to tliink that that was our only plan, for they 
appeared capering upon the eige of the cliff, 
with loaves of bread on the points of their swords 
and spears, to indicate that they had an abun- 
dant supply of provisions for a siege. 

For several aays we remained inactive. No 



plan of operations presented itself. I had ex- 
amined the whole circumference of the moun- 
tain without being able to find any point at 
which it could be climbed, and was about giving 
up in despair, when the prince rode into camp 
from a reconnoissance, and stated that he 
thought he had discovered a crag, from which, 
if it could be reached, tlie ascent would not be 
impossible to the top of the cliffs conmnanding 
the town. He proposed to take the ladders 
and splice them together, and, with a body of 
two hundred men, make the attempt. If he 
succeeded, he would detach some of the masses 
of rock that were, apparently, trembling to a faU. 
From the nature of the ground, these would 
necessarily take their way down through the 
midst of the town. Or, if it was found impossi- 
ble to loosen the rocks, he would guard the 
passage, by which he had ascended, until I led 
up our men in full force, when we could descend 
the ravine to a proper distance, take up a posi- 
tion, and open our batteries of slings, arrows, 
and firearms, from a conamanding height. 

I gave my assent to this proposition. Taking 
with him the ladders, and a large quantity of 
stout cords made of braided skin, Enphadde set 
out at ni^t-fall for the spot that he had noted, 
about four miles from our camp. There was 
not much danger that he would meet with any 
opposition from the enemy; but in order to 
make a diversion in his favor, and to occupy 
their attention, I ordered large fires to be built, 
and made some of the soldiers busy themselves 
around them, as if constructing monstrous 
machines. Others were employed in digging, 
under a full blaze of light, in a trench that had 
been commenced across the foot of the road to 
the town, while others amused themselves and 
the enemy, who crowded the ledges of their 
plateau, ^y blowing horns, beating drums, and 
dancing, leaping, and yelling. 

As morning dawned all eyes were strained 
in the du'ection of the peak. A light cap of 
vapor for a time obscured the view ; but as the 
sun rose it suddenly lifted, disclosing, not more 
to my delight than surprise, a group of figures 
upon the highest rock. One of them came 
forward and waved a banner. The Framazugs 
knew their prince, and a loud shout went up 
from the camp in reply. 

Enphadde lost no time ; one-half of his men 
were distributed out upon the jutting points, so 
as to command the approaches from the town; 
the others, divided into three parties, commen- 
ced their attacks upon as many masses of over- 
hanging rock. Seme plied the pickaxes at the 
crumbling bases, others adjusted levers and 
ropes to the crevices above. When all was 
ready, according to agreement, the prince ta&de 
a signal by waving a flag. , 

In the mean time the enemy had been invited 
to parley, but they would receive no proposi- 
tion. We waved a white flag to them ; they 
answered by yells of defiance, i Anxious to 
save bloodshed, I sent a sinffle man to attempt 
the ascent; he was repelled with stones and 
arrows. Although somewhat confounded by 
the appearance of our men on the peak, it was 
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evident that they had bo idea of the intended 
plan of attack. With a feeling, compounded of 
anger at their stupidity and obstinacy, and sor- 
row for their impending fate, I was compelled 
to give the signal to Enphadde to let fall. 

Instantly his men threw their full strength 
upon the levers beneath the tottering masses, 
which, slowly yielding to the force, hung, for a 
moment, as if trembling at the fearful leap, and 
the next, like the stone of Sisyphus " resulting 
with a bound, " thundered impetuously down the 
precipitous ravme directly into the town. One 
of these masses, in leaping from a projecting 
ledge, was broken into a thousand pieces. A 
second was diverted somewhat from its course 
by the inequalities of the ground, so as to strike 
only a couple of houses at the side ; but the 
third, a huge rock of ten tons, rolled straight 
through the town, carrying every thing before 
it ; prostrating twenty houses, killing and wound- 
ing more than fifty people, among the latter of 
whom was the Grano Shocco himself; and 
leaping from the edge of the inclined plane with 
a force that projects it a distance of forty yards 
on the ground below. 

The prince and his men sprang at once to 
work, preparing for another discharge, while 
fix>m the town went up a chorus of sounds that 
almost sensibly aided in loosening the trembling 
rocks. 

" Oic heo lu ! Oic hi heo lu /" yelled the 
frightened Jalla. "Zt-fe — li-e — lire-e!" scream- 
ed the women and children at the top of their 
shrill voices. The men leaped about like so 
many monkeys, gesticulating furiously, throw- 
ing themselves upon the ground, and tearing 
their long hair, which', frizzled and stiffened with 
a composition of bee's wax and mutton tallow, 
had very much the look of a grenadier's cap 
saturated with soap-fat. The women ran about 
with their children in their arms, or clinging to 
their garments; while any number of dogs, 
partaking of the general panic, scampered 
through the town, with their voices elevated in 
long drawn howls (they were incapable of 
barking) to concert pitch. 

Making a signal to Enphadde to suspend his 
operations, I again expressed td the enemy our 
desire to offer them terms. The sense of 
security in which they had hitherto contemned 
our proffers, was now gone, and they signified 
their disposition to treat for a surrender. Our 
messengers were dispatched into the town, and 
in a few minutes they returned with a deputa- 
tion from the Grand Shocco. As there were 
no complicated diplomatic forms to be gone 
through with, the business was soon settled. 
My ultimatum was stated without circumlocu- 
tion. Immediate surrender, the Grand Shocco 
and twelve principal men to put themselves into 
my hands without conditions, and the lives and 
property (except provisions necessary for our 
army) of all the other inhabitants to be saved, 
were the terms, to which they at first demurred, 
but which, as there was no alternative, they 
were compelled to accept. 

A great many people from the surrounding 
country had flocked into Jebha for security ; as 



soon as these had evacuated the narrow plateau, 
we marched up and took possession of the place. 
We found it to consist of about three hundred 
dwelling houses, and a dozen large stores filled 
with grain, honey, oil, wool, woollen cloths, dates, 
and weapons of war — the whole belonging to 
the Shocco, who ruled with despotic power this 
particular tribe— the Shelwhuck Jalla, who, far 
more than the other tribes of the same people, 
had molested the borders of Framazugda. 

Understanding that the chief was Ijring badly 
wounded, having been buried beneath the walls 
of his house, which unluckily stood in the way of 
Enphadde's irresistible messenger, 1 went to see 
him, and found him with a dislocated shoulder 
and two or three fractured ribs. He could not 
conceal his astonishment, when he suddenly 
found himself treated as a patient — ^his broken 
bones bandaged up, and his luxation reduced. 
It was equally a matter of surprise, the attention 
that I paid to the wounds of bis people. 

" I cannot understand," he exclaimed, " why 
you should take so much pains to cure what 
you have come so far to make !" 

We explained to him that we had not come 
merely for revenge, but to recover the captives 
that he had sent his people to steal, and to 
compel him to keep the peace. We told, him 
that the great Shouns6 bore him no ill will, 
and wished him no harm; but that he was 
determined that his people should no longer 
suffer from the predatory excursions of the 
Jalla, even if he had to quarter a permanent 
army in their country, desolate it with fire from 
one end to the other, and slay all who should 
be caught — men, women and children. I told 
him that, for my part, I felt very friendly 
towards him, but that I had undertaken the 
command' of all the forces of the great king ; 
and that, if I was compelled to return into his 
country, I should bring with me great guns, 
fifty times larger than our muskets; which 
would reach iBm, even if he built his town 
upon the apex of the peak, and that I should 
then have to exterminate him and all his 
people. 

Reinforcements of both Framazugs and 
Kyptiles, among which was my old friend 
Soloo Phar, arriving, our force was swelled 
to ten thousand men. Leaving, therefore, a 
strong garrison at Jebha, we set out on an 
expedition to some other tribes. As we ad- 
vanced, the chiefs came forward, and submitted 
without opposition, pledging themselves to 
peace with both the Framazugs and Kyptiles. 

For ten days we continued our march, pen- 
etrating the country for more than a hundred 
miles. At last we came to a small stream, 
which we should hardly have noticed, had not 
the inhabitants called our attention to it, assert- 
ing that it was the beginning of the greatest 
river in the world. That after running an 
immense distance, receiving streams from every 
direction, it joined itself to a great river farther 
to the east, and that both together ran on for 
several moons' journey, and emptied into a salt 
lake. Could it be that 1 stood at the sources 
of the Bdhr el Ahiadl that my feet pressed the 
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spot which Bruce so longed to tread, and which, 
when standing by the fountains of the Blue 
River, he vainly fancied he had found ? It was 
possible, in fact probable. I stooped, and kissed 
the water where it rilled from the ground. 
Perhaps, thought I, the very drops touched by 
my lips may course on their winding way, for 
thousands of miles, until, leaping the cataracts 
of Syene, and passing the palaces of Luxor 
and the pyramids of Geeza, they reach the 
Mediterranean, and lave the keel of some one 
of the many ships bearing the stripes and 
stars that proudly part its clear blue waters. 

I asked our guides if it would be possible to 
follow the stream to jts mouth ; they held up 
their hands in amazement at the idea. 

"Why not?" I demanded. 

" Oh ! because of the savage countries through 
which it runs. In some places through barren 
deserts and dense forests, in others, through 
countries inhabited by wild men and cannibals." 

" How do you know, then, that this stream 
is the head of a great river, if no one has ever 
traced its course ?" 

" Our ancestors have told us so. They knew, 
because thirty thousand moons ago they lived 
upon its banks, where it was a broad stream. 
But. they were compelled, by their enemies, to 
fly up into this high country; and on their 
journey, which lasted a hundred moons, they 
were forced to fight their way through nations 
so fierce, that no Jalla have ever since attempt- 
ed to return." 

"What kind of people are these that you 
speak of— white or black ?" 

" Oh ! of all colors," replied my informant, 
the Shocco of a Jalla town ; " white, black, red, 
blue and green." 

Upon expressing some surprise at this state- 
ment, the Shocco appealed to several of his 
nobles for its truth, and even c^ered, if I would 
go with him, to lead me against a people who 
had their fac^s, arms aAd breasts, all covered 
with Mue lines, or, if we pleased, he would 
make an expedition with us to the east, where 
lived a nation of little people, covered -with 
green hair, who lived in holes that they dug in 
the ground with their hands, "or among the 
branches of the trees." 

" In other words," I interrupted, " a nation 
of monkeys." ^ 

" Not at all/' replied the Shocco, " they are 
human beings, speak a language that sounds 
like the whistling of arrows; are governed by 
chiefs, and when caught!, as they sometimes 
are by the D'jhasYhuc Jalla, they make good 
slaves. But why should I talk when I can show 
you one of them ? Here Syedge ! GaUoom ! 
Miefrah!" shouted the Shocco, calling to his 
slaves, "run up the mountain to the goats' 
valley, and tell Jicric that I want him !" 

In a few minutes Jicric stood before us, and 
a comical looking little fellow he was. In 
height he was about four feet to the top of his 
shoulders, which were elevated to a level with 
the crown of his head. He had no neck, and 
ins bead was half buried in bis chest, so that 



his mouth came just above the upper edge of 
his sternum. His arms were long, terminating 
in hands resembling claws. iSs body was 
thick and short, wim a prt^^uberant abdomen, 
and his lower limbs slender, but strong and 
sinewy. He had no clothing, but, instead, was 
covered with a thick coating of long coarse 
hair, of a light pea-green tint What was my 
surprise to find such an animal speaking Jalla 
fluently, and answering, through an interpreter, 
my questions with spirit and intelligence. 

He said that his people were divided into 
many tribes ; and that they inhabited a great 
marshy covntry intersected by rivers mnning 
to the east That they lived upon the spon- 
taneous productions of the soil ; such as nuts, 
wild fruits, and edible roots; and also upon 
Insects, locusts and serpents. That their chief 
enemies were a white people on the east, with 
long hair, who annually made an incursion into 
their country for slaves ; and on the north a 
nation of red men, who painted their £ftees, and 
lived in gourds. 

Not imderstanding what Jicric meant by a 
people living in gourds, I demanded an ex- 
planation. 

" You must know," said he, " that these red 
men live in a country that produces a vine that 
bears a gourd as large as a Jalla hut. The 
stalk of this vine is frequentiy more than two 
hands' breadth in diameter, and the fruit that 
bangs from it is sometimes more than five paces 
through. These vines the red people train 
upon large trees ; and when the yellow haid- 
shelled gourds have attained their growth, they 
excavate them, and convert them into pendent 
dwellings, where they are secure from the at- 
tacks of the numerous serpents that infest their 
country. You will sometimes see twenty of 
these houses hanging from one tree." 

" How do the inhabitants get id and out ?" 

" Why, by a hole in the bottom, to which 
they draw themselves up by ropes, or which 
they can reach by climbing the trunk of the 
tree and stepping down round the outside of 
the gourd." 

Capital houses they must be for the rainy 
season !" 

" Oh, beautiful ! beautiful !" exclaimed Jicric ; 
" and for snakes ! wonderful for snakes !" 

" Why, are the snakes so numerous ?" 

"Numerous? why, thero is a country not 
twenty days from here, where they are so 
thick that even the people who live in squashes 
are compelled to desert it. The snakes, in the 
morning, when they come out of their Mes, 
erect themselves as high and as thick as trees. 
Sometimes, when you look over this snake 
country you would think that you saw a leaf- 
less forest waving in a storm !" ^ 

Jicric's tones were beginning to assume a]^ 
air of exaggeration, but they were abundantly 
corroboratai by the loud assertions of the Shoe* 
CO and his friends. 

I asked Jicric if he would, accompany me ; 
and, upon his assenting, made a bargain for 
him with his master. The little felk>w bw 
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been with me ever since, and has grown to be 
a great favorite with Kaloolah, although at first 
she could hardly bear him in her sight. 

Having now ventured mi far from home as 
prudence would permit, with so small an army, 
we set out on our return to Jebha. Here we 
picked up the Grand Shocco, with his twelve 
principal men, and started fo^ Alkafuz. 

At Alkafuz we left him to come on by litter, 
and the prince and myself, mounting the fleet- 
est horses, set out for the capital. In four days 
"we reached the city, and such a time as we had 
in making our way through the crowds in the 
streets, and in the great square into the palace ! 
— ^there was nothing like a regular procession, 
and no parade of captives or spoils ; but our re- 
ception was a complete impromptu popular tri- 
umph. I thought of Bacchus on his return 
from his Indian expedition ; but Bacchus, if I 
recollect aright, was accompanied by all his 
women folks, and he could afford to dance and 
fiddle his way along leisurely, whereas mine I 
had not seen in some time, and I knew that she 
was waiting for me; so, jumping from my 
horse, I dashed through the crowds on foot, 
leaving the prince to do the honors of the occa- 
sion, and, crossing the court of monkeys, en- 
tered a room hung with feather cloth and filled 
with flowers. A female, draped in flowing 
robes of white, was waiting to receive me, but 
she was so tall, so dignified, and had such an 
air of social and regal aplomb, that, although she 
was my own wife, a decided sentiment of the 
reverential qualified the embrace with which I 
received her, as she threw herself into my 
arms. 



CHAPTER Ln. 

Preparations for Trar.— Organizing an army,— The march. 
—Crossing the Queal.— A grand battle.— Siege of Goo- 
lah. — ^A new me^od of scalmg walls. 

Several months elapsed from the time of 
our triumphant return before all our prepara- 
tions were completed for my proposed system 
of operations against the Footas. In the mean 
time, however, there had been a number of skir- 
mishes and small battles, in which the Frama- 
zugs, and a few Kyptiles, under the command 
of Enphadde, and assisted bv Hugh, Hassan, 
and Thompson, had conducted themselves with 
a good deal of spirit. In general, however, 
they were indisposed to attack an enemy armed 
as the Footas, and no afiair of any moment, in 
consequence, took place. The enemy made 
continual incursions into the Kyptile and Klim- 
boo countries, and, although they met with more 
opposition, and had to fi^t a little harder, they 
succeeded in making many slaves, and in some 
places in drivmg me Kyptiles quite into the 
Framazug lines. 

My preparations were pushed, under my own 
personal superintendence, with the utmost vi- 
gor. Every means in the kingdom was placed 
at my disposal, and the most stringent orders 
issued by the great ShounsS, to the eflect that 



the most implicit obedience was to be rendered 
to any directions that I might give. 

The first thing I set about was the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder. Fortunately I recollected 
the proportionate numbers of the ingredients, 
but I knew not to which article each number 
applied. That is, I knew that there must be 
about seventy-five parts of one of the constitu- 
ents of gunpowder to fifteen of the second, and 
ten of the third, but whether the seventy-five 
parts were to be of charcoal, sulphur or salt- 
petre, was a point which had wholly escaped 
my memory. It did not, however, require a 
long course of experiment to determine the 
matter ; the powder was at last produced, and 
that, tod, of a very excellent quality. A large 
manufactory was now established, and a hun- 
dred hands set to work at the several pro- 
cesses ; some pulverized the materials, others 
mixed the paste in large wooden bowls, and 
others granulated it by passing it through sieves 
of copper. 

The next thing was to make the machines 
in which the powder was to be used. As for 
casting solid cylinders of metal, and then bor- 
ing them out into cannon — it was out of the 
question. The most that we could do was to 
cast a hollow piece, and then work the bore as 
smooth and as straight as possible. We tried 
this, but with many difficulties and accidents. 
The artists in my employ were unused to cast- 
ing in such large masses ; their bronze work, of 
even their largest statue, being all done in small 
pieces. We could not undertake, therefore, 
any thing larger than a four-pounder. In the 
course of our experiments we met with many 
accidents ; several times our moulds broke 
down while in the act of running the metal. 
At other times the guns came out cropked, full 
of flaws, and incapable of standing the most 
moderate proof. And once the liquid metal was 
poured into a damp mould ; the moisture was 
instantly converted into steam of a high expan- 
sive power. An explosion took place that 
threw the hot bronze in every direction ; killing 
two of the workmen, and severely wounding 
sjBveral others. 

After a great deal of trouble in this way, and 
having succeeded in making only three small 
pieces that were good for any thing, I concluded 
to adopt an entirely diflferent plan, and to go back 
to first principles, or rather first practices. It 
occurred to me that I had read, somewhere, of 
wooden guns being used in the infancy of artil- 
lery science, and even cannon made of leather. 
Acting upon this idea, I caused the trunk of a pe- 
culiar species of palm to be sawed into proper 
lengths ; the soft pith or heart of one of these 
was easily removed, leaving a smooth bore of 
about five inches and a hSf in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a shell three inches thick, of wood 
surpassing m hardness lignum-vitae, or the still 
harder fibre of the cabbage-tree. An iron breech, 
through which was bored a vent, was now adjust- 
ed into one end ; next a number of wrought-iron 
rings, each two inches thick and four inches wide, 
and a very little smaller in diameter than the 
external circumference of the wooden tube, was 
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prepared. Tliese were heated so as to expand 
them, and passed on in succession, until the 
whole length of the tuhe, from breech to muz- 
zle, was encased. Each ring was so fashioned 
as to dovetail, or interlock with the ones above 
and below it. ' The whole length of the gun 
was about four feet,, and the bore, as I have 
said, a little more than five inches and a half, 
liiaking it, as near as I have been able to form 
any notion On the subject, about the size of a 
iwenty-four pound howitzer. 

Great was our delight, upon trying this piece,' 
to find that it fully answered our purposes. 
More than forty rounds of leaden grape-shot 
were fired from it before it was materially in- 
jured, and even then it was serviceable for 
thirty or forty charges more. The action of 
the powder upon the wood hardened it almost 
to the density of iron. Another piece stood 
more than thirty discharges of round shot, and 
we found, that by taking the precaution of wrap- 
ping the ball in greased cloth, more than a hun- 
dred rounds could be fired, and still leave the 
gun capable of service. 

Encouraged by this success, it was resolved 
to prepare twenty-five pieces ; and five hundred 
of the best artisans were at once employed in 
preparing the palm trunks, making the iron 
work, casting balls, making up stands of grape 
and cannister, and constructing the carriages. 
These last v/ere composed of a wooden shoe, 
into which the gun was fastened, and which 
was placed upon a stout, heavy plank, with 
grooves in it, that allowed the shoe to slide back 
and forth ab<Dut eighteen inches. The recoil, 
when it had reached its greatest limit, was 
checked by stout iron springs. Three wooden 
rollers of different sizes served to elevate to any 
required angle the forward end of the plank, 
and ropes attached to the other end served to 
give a horizontal motion. To rings in the plank 
were fastened two spars, each thirty-five feet in 
length, and by means of lanyards to these spars, 
forty men could lay hold of them, and carry off 
the guns with ease. When the ^un was to be 
placed in battery these spars could be at once 
unlimbered, and drawn to the rear. 

The organization of the personel of my army 
was conducted pari passu with the preparation 
of the materiel. A hundred thousand men 
were anxious to serve, but I was determined not 
to embarrass myself with a horde that it would 
be impossible to reduce to discipline, or to find 
any use for. I resolutely insisted on limiting 
the whole number to twenty-four thousand 
men. These I divided into eight brigades, each 
brigade into three regiments, and each regiment 
into ten companies of one hundred men each. 
't^iiey were all armed with bows and arrows ; 
the bows were carried at the back ; each man 
was also furnished with a large sling, to use in 
case his arrows gave out and stones could be 
got. Besides these he carried a short strong 
spear or pike, about six feet and a half in length, 
and with a stout double-edged iron point. This 
shortening of the spears from twelve feet to six, 
was the only thing, in all my innovations, that 
excited any question as to its propriety ; but my 



orders had to be obeyed, and twenty-four thou- 
sand broad-bladed, sharp-pointed weapons, hav- 
ing the well-balanced and agreeable hang of a 
ship's boarding-pike, were made. 

It was fortunate, perhaps, that I knew nothing 
of military tactics beyond what any Yankee 
youngster obtains from reading of battles and 
seeinff " general trainings ;" I might otherwise 
have been perplexed with knowledge, and anx- 
ious to communicate too much of it to my troops ; 
as it was, I felt no inducement to indulge in any 
of the superfluities of drill. In the school of 
the soldier a simple system of manual exercise 
was the first thing that demanded my attention. 
The nature of it will be best understood, per- 
haps, from the words of command. These were, 
" shoulder spears," " charge spears," " ground 
spears," which meant sticking the spears uj>- 
right into the ground in front of the soldier, 
" unsling bows," " notch arrows," " draw ar- 
rows," "fire." Hugh, who undertook the entire 
superintendence of the manual exercise, wished 
to introduce several other commands, such as 
" carry arms," " present arms," &c. ; and had 
the men had anv thing about them that could 
have been twisted by any effort of fancy into a 
resemblance to ramrods and cartridges, he would 
have insisted upon their drawing the one and 
handling the other. As it was, I had to com- 
promise matters with him, and, in consideration 
of their utility in^ relieving the men upon a 
march, permit the' use of " slope spears," and 
" trail spears." 

In. the school of the company there were no 
very difficult or important points necessary for 
our purposes to be attended to. Marching by 
whole front or platoons, wheeling, changing 
face, and halting, were all that we attempted, 
and these were not performed, as Hugh loudly 
protested, secundem artem; but as he could 
not demonstrate that the practice of the royal 
tnarines was any better, he was compelled to 
swallow his professional pride, and follow the 
army regulations, as by myself and my respec- 
table old father-in-law established. 

The school of the battalion was more difficult 
to arrange, and tasked my invention the most 
severely, inasmuch as neither Hugh nor myself 
knew any thing of battalion or regimental ma- 
noeuvres. But, although ignorant of the means, 
or rather the modus operandi, the indications to 
be fulfilled were evident enough. Of these, 
the two most important were, deploying from 
column, and forming squares. The latter, in 
particular, was of the highest consequence, in- 
asmuch as upon it depended the entire success 
of our operations against an enemy whose whole 
force consisted in cavalry. 

After much consideration, I succeeded in ar- 
ranging a series of evolutions, by which each 
regiment could be thrown into square, solid or 
hollow, according to the exigencies of the case 
and the extent of the ground, at a moment's 
notice, either from column or line, and when 
marching or stationary. It would take too long 
to give all the details of the manoeuvres, and, 
besides, I have no wish to shock the professional 
sensibilities of any of the accomplished tacti- 
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cians and martinets of the New-York militia. 
Suffice il therefore to say, that, upon my sys- 
tem, squares to resist a charge of cavalry can 
now be formed with all necessary rapidity and 
precision. 

A system of tactics having been matured, it 
became necessary to apply it in practice, and to 
discipline twenty-four thousand men — to train 
them to new uses of their weapons — to new 
combinations of movement — to teach them the 
more effective Christian mode of fighting. This 
^vas accomplished in a wonderful short space of 
time, by collecting all the officers of the army 
into a battalion alx)Ut eight hundred strong, and 
drilling them first. They were then dismissed 
to their respective corps, when each regimental 
stafi* exerted itself in emulation to communicate 
its knowledge to the men. To favor this 
emulation, the regiments were encamped apart, 
and for three months the drills were conducted 
without any one but the members of the corps 
bein^ present. Every day the battalion line of 
officers was formed, and either Hugh or myself 
put them through their evolutions, but I care- 
fully abstained from visiting tne quarters of the 
different regiments when they were at their 
exercises. At the end of three months it was 
announced that the king and myself would make 
a tour of inspection, and that those regiments 
that best performed their exercises would re- 
ceive marks of the royal bounty. It must be 
understood, that the army was composed of 
picked men, men chosen for their intelligence 
and activity, and that the spirit of emulation had 
been carried to the highest pitch, in order to 
comprehend the wonderful progress that tliey 
had made. The emperor was in raptures, and 
ordered that every man should receive a month's 
pay as a present, and that the officers should be 
rewarded with an increase of salary and with 
decorations and orders. Captains of companies 
were allowed to add a green parrot's feather to 
their caps, and the field officers were each pre- 
sented with a stufifed monkey's paw, to be 
worn suspended from the neck by a blue 
ribbon. 

The army was now collected in one camp on 
the outskirts of the city, and the drilling went 
on under my own personal inspection. Par- 
ticular pains were taken in the formation of the 
squares. The officers, when in the centre, were 
taught to use a number of encouraging expres- 
sions to their men, and the fimmess of the 
kneeling ranks was assured by the repeated 
charges of squadrons of cavalry up to the very 
spear-heads. No military manoBuvre, when well 
performed, can be more beautiful. Upon the 
word, each regiment rapidly closes into a solid 
mass ; the men, with their polished spears and 
their light red uniforms, and the officers in the 
centre with their dancing, many-colored plumes 
and rich uniforms of briilknt feather cloth. A 
second order, and the flashing spear-points are 
levelled and inclined outward, the front ranks 
drop to their kees with a movement that, to a 
spectator at a little distance, looks not unlike 
the bursting from bud to flower of a gigantic 



rose, or rather like the blowing of a large red 
thistle. 

At length all was ready, and early one 
beautiful morning in the beginning of the dry 
season the army commenced its march for the 
Queal — which river was reached without any 
difficultv, the roads being good, and every thing 
having been prepared to facilitate our progress. 
It was my plan to cross the stream, and, push- 
ing on down to the lake, lay siege to Goolab. 
Here it was thought that the Footas would make 
a vigorous defence, but it was not expected that 
they would meet us in full force in the field. 
We were, therefore, somewhat astonished, 
though far from displeased, to find the enemy, in 
considerable numbers, occupying the opposite 
bank of the river. I at once decided, instead of 
depending upon our skin boats, to throw a 
bridge across the river, and to fortify it so as to 
secure a means of retreat, if necessary. For 
this purpose Enphadde was dispatched across, 
with a detachment, to seize a position, which he 
did without opposition, the attention of the 
enemy being diverted by the main body of the 
army, and in a few hours had it strongly in- 
trenched. 

In three days we had a fine wide bridge, 
consisting of a strong framework, covered with 
planks, floated by means of boats and inflated 
skins, and defended at either end by a stone 
tower. We crossed, and took up our line 
of march through a wild, open country — the 
Foota horsemen appearing in great numbers, 
but retreating as we advanced. 

It is unnecessary to detain the reader with all 
the details of marching, bivouacking and skir- 
mishing. Suffice it to say, we at length reach- 
ed the banks of the lake, and within sight of the 
walls of Goolah. We found the enemy in fidl 
force, occupying a wide level piece of ground 
that stretched from the town along the lake, up 
to the mouth of the Queal. On the other side, 
this plain was bounded by a ridge of rocky and 
wooded hills. At one place these hills came 
down to within half a mile of the water, so 
as almost to cut the plain in two, and then fell 
away again, with a bold sweep around the town. 
A thorough reconnoissance satisfied us that the 
hills were uninhabited, and that it was possible, 
although difficult, to pass along through them, 
and reach the narrowest part of the plain; thus 
cutting tho Footasjofflfrom their town, and 
compelling them to a general engagement 
at once. 

Leaving Dal Gouk at the head of half my 
disposable force of twenty thousand, in an 
intrenched camp, to occupy the Footas and to 
cover our detour, I set out, accompanied by tiie 
prince and my companions, with the remaininfr 
ten thousand, and three complete batteries of 
artillery. Luckily, our batteries were not com- 
posed of Christian cannon, or we should have 
found the way perfectly impracticable. As it 
was, it was very heavy work, carrying our 
light ^uns up and down precipices, and over 
jagged rocks ; but perseverance conquered all 
ol^tacles ; and at nightfall, after a terrible day's 
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inarch, we reached a point still covered by 
the hills, but whence we could at once debouch 
upon the narrow portion of plain before men- 
tioned. Little did the Footas, who were assem- 
bled some thirty thousand strong, at the upper 
part of the etBell prairie in front of Dal Gouk's 
lines — little i^d they dream that their flanks had 
been turned, and that their enemy, with a 
divided force, it is true, but still a sufficient one, 
iiad reached their rear. And just as little did 
they dream of the death-dealing properties of the 
formidable machines that they were soon about 
to encounter. 

Putting the army in motion at daybreak, in a 
^few minutes we reached the level ground. A 
small rocky islet stood out a little distance in 
the plain; upon this I placed three pieces 
. of artillery, in care of Jack, with orders not 
to fire a gun until the enemy's charge had been 
repulsed. When fully in position, our right 
^ flank, under Enphadde, rested upon the bank of 
f* / the river, and was supported by three pieces in 
charge of Hugh. The remaining artillery, con- 
sisting of twelve pieces, I drew up under my 
own personal superintendence, upon our left 
flank, at the base of the hills, and three or four 
hundred yards in rear of Jack's musket demi- 
battery. 

It was the middle of the forenoon when all 
our positions were taken, and by that time the 
enemy were fully informed of our movements. 
In fact, our operations had been .conducted after 
daylight, directly under the supervision of bodies 
Df horsemen, who, however, had oflfered no op- 
position. Ijarge masses of cavalry began to^ 
accumulate in front of us ; until about noon 
the enemy's full force had moved down from 
Dal Gouk's camp, to the barrier so suddenly 
raised in their rear. They were not long in 
coming to the conclusion to ride over us, a feat 
which they had no doubt about being able to 
perform on level ground. As soon as it was 
evident, from their motions, that there was to 
be a general charge, I threw my troops into 
squares, and passed up and down the whole 
length of the line, addressing to each battalion 
a few words of encouragement, which were re- 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Grandly the whole mass moved down upon 
us. There was no effort at order, but for spirit, 
rapidity of pace, and numbers, there was never 
a cavalry charge of the French more magnifi- 
cent. On they came, the ground trembling and 
groaning beneath the tramp of twenty thousand 
horses. On they came, twirling their muskets 
and spears high above their heads, and beating 
with might and main on their shields of buflfalo 
hide. On they came, with their white teeth 
flashing, their scimitars gleaming, and their or- 
namented trappings rattling like pebbles amid 
the thundering of a heavy surf. On they came 
with trumpets sounding, cymbals clashing, and 
each voice shouting the famous battle cry of the 
Saracens — that battle cry which, however 
Christians may boast of their achievements, has 
been heard on more fields and has heralded more 
bloodshed than any Christian battle cry ever 
uttered, not excepting the exciting oaths of the 



Ehiglish soldiery, the blasphemies of the French, 
the obscene anathemas of the Spanish, or the 
elegant and encouraging "give 'em hell" of 
my own countrymen. On they came, but still 
my men stood as firm as did the English squares 
at Waterloo. Suddenly the roar of the batteries 
on our left was added to the tumult. It was 
answerd by Hugh's three pieces, and by a ge- 
neral discharge of slings, arrows and small arras 
from our lines. The enemy, immediately in 
front of the batteries, were completely demo- 
lished by our first discharge, when, changing 
front to the right, I opened a tremendous flank- 
ing fire upon the dense masses, very much to 
the relief of the hard-pressed squares. As the 
enemy recoiled. Jack's guns came into play, and 
the rapid discharges of grape and cannister, from 
eighteen pieces, carried death into every portion 
of their disordered ranks. 

At this moment a body of a thousand horse 
came creeping down on our left, under the 
shadow of the hills. They proved to b^ our 
Kyptiles and Kimbeos, under Sooloo Phar, from 
Dal Gouk's camp. At a word they threw 
themselves upon the struggling and reeling 
masses, and the rout was complete. Five thou- 
sand were left dead on the field — while several 
hundreds were forced over the steep banks into 
the river, and many more were destroyed by 
the Seywad as they fled by his camp. 

The next day the whole army made a regular 
investment of the town, which had refused all 
ofibrs for a capitulation. Our batteries were at 
once placed in position, but after a hard day's 
firing, we found that they were utterly inade- 
quate to making any impression upon the mas- 
sive walls. In addition to their want of size, 
our guns began to show signs of weakness, and 
it was evident that another day^s cannonade 
would use them up entirely. 

For three weeks we lay before Groolah, suf- 
fering many inconveniences, especially from 
want of provisions, the remnants of the defeated 
Foota army occupying our rear, and cutting off 
our communications. And therer we might have 
staid until the present day, had I not thought of 
a plan for taking the town, which, if not as in- 
genious as that adopted by Cyrus for the cap- 
ture of Babylon, was at least as novel, and as 
successful. 

On the east side of the town, the wall, cross- 
ing between two elevations of ground, had been 
carried to the same height as upon the eminen- 
ces ; the consequence was, that at this point it 
was more than sixty feet from top to bottom, 
and that this very height rendering it unlikely 
to be attempted by escalade, led to its being less 
vigilantly guarded than the more accessible por- 
tions. A close and continued watch satisfied 
us that at night the enemy wholly neglected it, 
while at the gates and walls generally, ttiey 
kept themselves pretty wide awake. 

My plan once formed, I instantly set about 
preparing the machinery for carrying it into 
execution. Two large strong concave disks of 
copper, about the size of soup plates, were first 
made. Around the edge of each was fixed a 
rim of leather, and into the back, or convex side, 
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was firmly inserted, perpendicularly, a pistol 
barrel. A piston adapted to the barrel convert- 
ed it into a pump, by which the air within, when 
the disk was pressed against a flat surface, could 
be exhausted. The pistol barrel projecting ho- 
rizontally when the disk was placed against a 
perpendicular surface, served as a projection 
for the hand to grasp — while from each de- 
pended a loop or stirrup for the feet. The me- 
thod of using this apparatus is simple enough : 
all tiiat is necessary is to place one disk against 
a smooth wall, as high as the arm can reach — 
the piston is worked for a few seconds by means 
of the thumb forcing it in, and a spring driving 
it out — a partial vacuum, produced when the 
disk is held firmly against the wall, by the pres- 
sure of the external air. Upon standing up in 
the stirrup, the other disk is applied higner up, 
and fastened in the same manner, and so on 
alternately. In this way a person can creep 
along a smooth wall to any height or dis- 
tance. 

Upon trying this apparatus, one dark night, 
on the lofty portion of wall that I have men- 
tioned, I found it to answer my expectations 
perfectly. Reaching the top without any diffi- 
culty, and without exciting any alarm, I drew 
up, by'means of a cord, a ladder of ropes. Up 
this quietly crept a body of two hundred men, 
headed by Jack. When . all were assembled, 
and dawn sufficiently advanced to see our way, 
we passed swiftly along to one of the gates, and 
descending, took possession of it almost without 
opposition. The alarm had spread, but before 
they could recover from their surprise the gate 
was thrown open, and the prince, at the head of 
a battalion, with two or three guns, came rush- 
mg in. The other gates were soon secured, 
and the town was ours. 



CHAPTER Un. 

Return from the wars.--Hammed Benshoolo.— Message 
from Kaloolah. — Mysterious indications.— Gogo in chains. 
—An infant phenomenon.— Conclusion. 

It was about three weeks after the capture 
of the city that, accompanied by Hammed Ben- 
shoolo, a Moorish trader from Morocco, whom we 
had found in Goolah, and a small escort, I 
started on my return to Killoam. The main 
body of the army, under the command of the 
prince, was to remain for awhile on the further 
banks of the Queal to enforce the terms of the 
treaty, the principal items of which were the 
suppression of all slave-hunting expeditions, the 
demolition of the walls of Goolah, and the pay- 
ment of a tribute to the great Shouns^. 

The lofty acropolis of Killoam was in sight. 
I pointed it out to Hammed. " You little ex- 
pected to find such a country as this, and such 
a city as that yonder," said I. 

** Not so populous and so large," replied the 
Moor ; " but still I have often heard rumors at 
Jennee and Timbuctoo of a very rich white na- 
tion bevond the Djcbel el Kumri. In truth, I 



should not have journeyed to Goolah, so much 
further than any Moorish trader ever came be- 
fore, if it had not been in hopes of seeing some- 
thing of the great unknown land." 

"You are determined to return?" I de- 
manded. ^^ 

" With your permission," Alift^Hammed. 
" It* will be a long and diffidKt jBrney, but, 
with the blessing of God, I shaff get back 
as I came, in safety." 

A capital opportunity, thought I, of sending 
some news to my Christian friends of my where- 
ahouts and prospects. At this moment my 
attention was taken by the flutter of a royal 
banner from the turret of tf chateau we were 
approaching, and in a few moments we encoun- 
tered messengers, who had been dispatched to 
inform me that the princess had come thus far 
to meet me. 

For more than a month I had heard no news 
from the court, and the anxiety with which 
I questioned the messengers may be amagined ; 
but they had nothing to tell, except that the 
princess had been ill, but was now much 
better ; and that she was awaiting me at the 
neighboring chateau. There was an air of 
constraint in their manner and answers that I 
thought a little singular, but which I suffered to 
pass without further question, hurrying my 
pace only, and riding down any bodements 
before they had time to form. 

We entered the gates of the chateau. Throw- 
ing the reins of my horse to an attendant, 
I strode across the court-yard to the great hall, 
at the entrance to which stood Clefenha, mak- 
ing all kinds of grimaces and gestures. She 
roUed her eyes, showed her white teeth, threw 
her arms about in all manner of ways, and, 
dancing up and down, muttered a string of un- 
intelligible exclamations — " Oh, Whollo ! Whol- 
lo ! how big ! how fat! how beautiful !" At the 
same time, seizing my hand, she half devoured 
it with kisses. 

" The girl must be crazy," said I to the sur- 
rounding groups, who, however, made no 
reply. 

At this moment I noticed Gogo-^yellow- 
haired Gogo— poor fellow ! — he was seated in 
a corner in a very desponding attitude ; but 
what was. most singular, he was firmly secured 
by a stout wire chain around his neck. 

"And what can this mean?" I exclaimed, 
advancing towards him, " Gogo in disgrace !" 

But the negress intercepted me, sputtering 
out in broken sentences of Framazug her indig- 
nation at some offence Gogo had been commit- 
ting. As she spluttered and shook her hand at 
him, he chattered and rattled his chain, until, at 
last, excited beyond all bounds, the negress flew 
at him and gave him a smart box on the ear. 
The explosion of rage on both sides was exceed- 
ingly comical, and wholly incomprehensible, 
except on the supposition that Gogo had become 
mad, and that Clefenha had been bitten by him. 

" I must ask Kaloolah what all this means," 
said I, as I ascended the stairs, followed by the 
negress, who, amid her objurgations of Gogo, 
contrived to intersperse her indefinite admiratory 
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exclanmtions of something that was " WoUo ! 
Wollo ! how beautiful ! and how fat !" 

Kaloolah stood beneath a curtained arch- 
way to receive mo. The passage was in sha- 
dow, but 1 could perceive that she was pale, and 
that she ^tt/t^kps ^" ^7 ^^® golden fringe of 
the drap6^^^Hbport herself. I rushed for- 
ward to IK^ma she fell, sobbing, into my 
arms. 

** Kaloolah! Lolo Yarra! Lolo Semah! My 
life ! my heart ! What is this ? What has hap- 
jiened ? Are you ill ? Has any accident befallen 
the great Shouns6 ? And, Clefenha, what is the 
matter with her — h|^ she gone crazy ?" 

The princess looked up, with a smile, in my 
eyes. 

" And Gogo— what is the matter with Gogo, 
that he is banished from your presence in 
chains ?" 

" Oh, the naughty little wretch !" said Kaloo- 
lah, shuddering. " And yet, I ought not to say 
so. Poor fellow, I pity him." 

« Why so ? What is the matter with him ?" 

" He is jealous." 

"Jealous! of what?" 

"I'll show you," said Kaloolah, looking 
up in my face with an expression of mingled 
pride and affection, and with a cunning smile, 
that, flashing through my memory, instantane- 
ously lighted up each little spot and dot that 
marked the train of reminiscences from the 
princess of Framazuffda, back to the little slave 
girl on the banks of tne Congo. 

" ril show you," said Kaloolah ; and leading 
me along the passage, she pulled aside the cur- 
tain, and we entered a room in the centre of 
which stood a couch formed of ivory, panelled 
with the beautifully polished hide of the rhinoce- 
rds. On one side of the couch sat Jicric with a 
palm-leaf fan in his hand, and so busily engaged 
in the investigation of some mystery hidden in 
the drapery, that he did not perceive my ap- 
proacti ; while on the other stood Clefenha, still 
dancing and wriffgling, and rolling her eyes and 
muttering, ** Wollo I Wollo ! so big — so fat — ^so 
beautiful !" 

We advanced to the couch. Kaloolah drew 
down the light covering, and there was exposed 

— what shall I say ? — what shall I call it ? 

It is to be hoped that the reader is fond of fat 
babies — for this was a perfect little monster — 
a regular little Daniel Lambert of a baby ; and 
then such red cheeks, and such big black eyes ! 

Baby was awake, and, of course, had to be 
taken up and receive his first paternal kiss — a 
performance which he took quietly enough, but 
which nearly threw Clefenha in convulsions. 
" Wollo ! Wollo !" she shouted, dancing about 
the room—" so big — so fat — so beautiful !" 

There was a scratch upon one of its round red 
cheeks. "Ah! that is Gogo*8 villainy," said 
Kaloolah ; " when he first saw his rival in my 
arms he flew at him like a little fiend, and before 
Jicric could come to my assistance, inflicted 
the wound you see." 

After sufficiently condoling with Kaloolah 
upon Gogo's rascality, admiring the points of 
little Jou^an, and amusing myself with the odd 



sound of my oWn voice in English baby-talk, 
the infant phenomenon was handed back to hi« 
couch, and Jicric, squatting by his side, resumed 
his intense search for any straggUng fly. 

And there he lay, cooing and looking with 
his great eyes at nothing, and doubling up hii 
fat fists, and blowing bubbles with his round 
pouting mouth, just like any Christian-born baby 
— ^there he lay, a glorious lump of human possi- 
bilities — a tiny candidate for the world's prizes 
— a new entry for the race to eternity. There he 
lay, an offshoot of American institutions — a seed- 
ling of Christianity and repubUcanism— of the 
first, yes, for I will indoctrinate him — of the 
latter, as circumstance may determine— republi- 
cans are bom, not made. There he lay, the seal 
of my fate — the estopple upon any vague long- 
ings or designs of returning to my own country, 
at least for the present. 

"Yes,'* said I aloud, " the thing is settled ; nay 
destiny is fixed ; the chain of matrimony merely, 
might be carried around the world, but not when 
loaded with a baby — where is Hammed Ben- 
shoolo ?" 

Hammed was soon in attendance. 

" How ^on do you wish to set out on your 
journey ?" I demanded. 

•* As soon as your highness pleases," replied 
Hammed, " after I have feasted my eyes, with 
your permission, upon the glories of the great 
city." 

" And you intend to journey by the way of 
Timbuctooand Taffiletto Morocco?" 

" I intend to return, God willing, to my native 
town of Alkassar, near the city of Fez." 

"From thence to some of the sea-ports of 
Morocco will be but two or three days' journey." 

" A mere step, your highness, to one who has 
visited the Dj6bel Kumri, traversed the Soudan, 
and crossed the desert." 

" if^nd will you undertake to deliver a parcel 
of manuscripts into the hands of the Americaa 
consul at Mogadore, Mazagan or Tangier ?" 

" 1 will do it," replied Hammed, " if it should 
cost me the little profit that, with God's blessing, 
I hope to reap from my long journeying." 

" No fear of that ; it will cost you nothing ; 
and, beside, I will fill your hollow staff wiUvmor* 
gold dust than you could collect in ten trading 
trips across the desert — will you promise to Ciir- 
ry what I intrust to you, with care, and to do- 
liver it faithfully ?" 

" I swear it," exclaimed Benshoolo, solemnly ; 
" by Allah and Mohammed !" 



And now, dear reader — permit mo to call you 
so, especially as I know that, most probably, you 
have an existence only in my own imagination ; 
that you are but a bare possibility of animate in- 
telligence — dgarest reader, the preceding pages 
are the manuscript so intrusted to the Moor, in 
the not very confident hope that it will reach the 
eye of some one who, considering the circum- 
stances under which it has been written, may 
think it worthy of being given to the world. It 
was at first my intention to re-write it, but I 
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content myself with cutting it down a little, and 
with throwing out some portions that personal 
delicacy would permit only in a journal that by 
no possibility could ever meet the public eye. 
Still there are some things for which I owe an 
apology — some expressions of sentiment and 
feeling — some confidences in relation to the sa- 
cred secrets of the heart, fit only for the pages of 
a sentimental poet, or of some gentleman all soijil 
and but little delicacy ; and the apology that I 
have to offer, is the uncertainty whether my 
manuscript will ever meet a civilized eye j and 
the vast distance that separates me from all 
Christian curiosity and sympathy — ^a distance 
which, like death, will, I hope, magnify into 
(Jbjects of some ir^terest my otherwise unim- 
portant adventures, and mellow down any imper- 
tiaences of egotism. 
Kaloolah is looking over my shoulder as I 



write. She wishes me to express to you, reader, 
her profound wishes for your health and happi- 
ness — in fact, to say to you, and to every man, 
woman and child in America, that she loves th© 
whole of you — ^that to such of m|fc|^^ountry- 
woinen as may take any intere^^^^^tale of 
my joumeymgs, she sends a ^^^^B kisses 
each. As there is such unc^im^of their 
reaching their destination in this way, it will 
be best, perhaps, for me to receive Kdoolah's 
kisses on deposit ; and should I ever succeed 
in my plans for reaching the Bight of Benin, and 
opening a communication between Framazugda 
and the Christian world, under liberal reciprocity 
treaties, which I am in hopes of being able to do 
in four or five years, or some time about 1849 
or '60, 1 shall hold myself ready to deliver them 
most faithfully to all claimants, in the promptest 
manner, and upon the slightest demand. 



THE END. 
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Laae&c. IS^vols. iSmo. cloth. 96. Lond. 




Insect Changes ; The Child's First Book of Ento- 
mology- Sq. bds. IllnstraTed with colored designs, fB\ 63 
for ^i 25. I^nd. 1847. 

Irving (W.) — A Tour on the Prairies.^-^lpo. bds. 

50 cts. 

James (G. P. R.) — Corse de Leon ;| 

gand. 8vo. pa{)er. .'lOots. 
Jes.se (E.) — Favorite Haunts and Ruil 

including Visit* to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of 

Windsor and Etun. Post 8vo. paper, woodcuts. 75 cts. 

pub. at $3. Lond. 1&47. 

Johnston's (Charles) Travels in Southern Abys- 
sinia, &c. 2 voli. 8vo. cloth. $8 for $3. Lond. 1844. 

Junius s Letters j Wood fall's Edition. 2 vols. 12roo. 
sheep. $1 75. X^ond. 

Kinnear (G. G.) — Cairo, Petra and Damascus in 
1^39. Cr. 8vo. $.1 for 50 els. Lond. 1815. 

Knight's Penny Magazine. Post 8vo. hf mor. gilt 
backs, woodcuts. $1 ."VO (or $1. Lond. 

Knight's Volume of Varieties. 18mo cth. 38 cts. 

Lond. 1844. 

Kohlrausch's History of Germany from the Ear- 
liest Period to the Present Time. 8vo. cloth. $1 75. Lond. 

Labaume (E.) — A History of the Invasion of 
Russia by Napaleijn Bonaparte. l2mo. cloth. 75 cts. 

Lond. 1844. 

Laborde (M. I/, de) — Journey through Arabia 
Petrana to Mount Sinai ; and the excavated Cify of Petra. 
8vo. cloth, j.lates. Sti for $3. Lond. 183H. 

La Fontaine CEuvres Completes de,avecles notes 
de Tons les Commentateurs et des Notices llistoriquesen 
tetpde chaqoe oovrage. vols. 8vo. hftalf neat, portrait 
and numerous plates. $12. Paris l82<i. 

La EInrpe's Abrige de L'llistoire Genera le des 
Voyages. 21 vols, hf mor.«|icut, with an atlas in folio. 
S30. ^IM Paris, 18-20. 

Laing (Sam'l) — National Distress, its Causes and 
Remedies, (the Atlas Prize Es.say for XlOO). 8vo. cloth. 
50 cts. Lond. 1844. 

Lane (E. W.) — Snlecfions from the Koran ; 
Commonly called in England the Koran with an Inter- 
woven Commentary. 8vo. cloth. $3for$l 50. Lond. 1843. 

Lectures, Essays end Discussions, Literary and 
Scientific ; or Journal of the Proceedings of the Philoma- 
thic Institution. 4 vols. 8 vo- cloth. §1. Loo"B. 1826. 

Lee <'Sam'l) — Lexicon : Chaldee, Hebrew, and 
English. 8vo. cloth. $2 50. Lond. 1844. 

Lee (E.) — Continental Travel, with an Appendix 
on the Influence of Climate, &c. 8vo. cloth, plates. $1. 

Lond. 1848. 

Legends of Rubezahl, translated from the German 
of Musaus. ]2mo. bds. plates. 75 cts. Lond. 1845. 

Lewis (Mrs. S. A.) — Records of the Heart. 
l2mo. bds. 75 cts. N. Y. 1844. 

Lewis (M. G.)— .Journal of a West India Proprie- 
tor, keptdunng a Residence in the Island of Jamaica. 8vo. 
bds. ^5ror$i. Lond. 1834. 

Library of Anecdotes, Remarkable Sayings, 
Witticisms, &c. 12mo. ch.th. 75 cts. Lond. 1839. 

Life of Sir Thomas Gresham. 18mo. cloth. 38 cts. 

Lond. 1845. 

Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 2 vols. 8vo. 
cl(»th, portrait. $3. Lond. 1831. 

Liturgical Services and Occasional Forms of 

Prayer set forth in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ; Edited 
by Rev W. K. Clay. 8vo. cloth. $3 50. Cambridge, 1847. 

Livy (T.) — History of Rome ; Translated by, 
George Baker. 6 vols. 8vo. sheep. $4. Phila. 1823. 

London Anecdotes, of the Electric Telegraph, 
Popular Authors, Inventors and Discoverers ; Pictures and 
Painters. 2 vols. l8mo. cloth, very pretty neat volumes. 
$1 50. Lond. 1848. 

Loudon's Botany for Ladies. r2mo. paper, wood- 
cats. 75 cts. Load. 1842. 
Ljrmpfield and its Environs ; being a Series o^ 
^ Views with Descriptions. 8vo. cloth, platesrf VLo|^^1638 
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Maclmid and Dewar's Dictionary of the Gselic 
Langaage. 8to. doth. $3 25. Lond. 1845. 



M'Crie 
Rev. 




ev. Thos.) — Correspondence of the 
Woodrow. Vol. 1, 8vo. hf mor. $3 for fS. 
Edio. J&42. 

R.) — The Convent ; a Narrative 
iU. l2ino. cloth. 88 ots for 50cU. N. Y. 1848. 

M'lTeWl^nd M*Farlane*8 Life and Correspon- 
dence of the Late Rev. Henry Belfrage of Falkirfc. 8vo. 
cloth, portrait. ^2 :)0 for $1 50. Edin. J837. 

Mahon's (Lord) Historicai Essays. 12nio. cloth. 
$150. , Lond. 1849. 

Main's Hortus Dietetica, or Practical Directions 
for the Coltivation of all Plants nseful as Foo<l to Man, 
native as well as exotic. 12ino. cloth. 87 cts. Lond. 1845. 

Manners and Customs of the Japanese in the 
Nineteenth Century, from Recent Dutch visitors of Japan 
and the German ot Dr. P. F. Von Liebold. 12mo. paper. 
$2 50 for 50 cU. Lond. 1841. 

Mant's (Bp.; — Primitive Christianity, illustrated 
by the Acts of the Primitive Christians. 8vo. cloth. $3. 
for S2. Lund. 1842. 

Marie Stuart. Letters. Instructions et Me- 
moirs of— Par le Prince Alex. Labanoff. 7 vols. 8vo. paper. 
$6 50. (pub. $18.) Lo^nd. 1845. 

Marshall's (H.) Military Miscellany, Comprehend- 
ing a History of the Recruiting of the Army, Military 
Punishments. 8vo cloth. $3 5U fur $1 50. Loud. 1846. 

Melmoih (W.) — The great Importance of a 
Religious Life considered 37 cts. Lund. 1822. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir. Saml. Romilly, written 
by himself, with a Selection from his Correspondence. 2 
vols. Itimo. paper. $4 for $1. Lond. 1841. 

Memoirs of the Right Hon. G. Canning, and His- 
tory of the Times in whioW he lived. l8mo. cloth, tiost 
50 cU. lilr Lond. 1846. 

Memoirs of a Working Man. 18mo. cloth. 38 

c^. Lond. 1845. 

Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, by Boz, with Illus- 
trations by Cmikshank. 12mo. cloth. 75 cte. Lond. 1846. 
Menzel's, (Wolfgang) Europe in 1840. 12mo. 

cloth. $1 37 for 50 eU. Edin. 1841. 

Millengen's, (Dr.) History of Duelling. 2 vols. 

8vo. cloth. $6 for $2 75. Lond. 1841. 

Milman's History of Christianity, with Preface 

and Notes by Murdock. 8vo. cloth. $1 50. N. York, 1 842. 
Michelet's History of the French Revolution. 

12mo. paper. 63 cts. Lond. 1848. 

Milman's, (Rev. H. H.) Poetical Works. 3 vols. 

12mo. paper. Portrait. $3 for $1 50. Loud. 1840. 

Mimpriss, (R.) The Gospel History of Our Lord's 

Life and Ministry. 12mo. cloth. 50 cU. Lond. 1842. 

— — — Harmony of the Four Gospels. 

12mo. cloth. Colored Maps. 50 cts. Lond. 1845. 

Montgomery (G. W.) — Narrative of a Journey to 

Gnatimala in Central America in 1838. 8vo. cloili. $1 

N. York, 1839. 

More (Sir Thos.) — Utopia, or the Happy Repub- 
lic ; to which is added the New Atlantis, by Lord Bacon. 
12mo. cloth. 87 cts. Lond. 1845. 

Morse (J.) — The American Universal Geography. 

2 vols. 8vo. sheep. Maps and Charts. First edition, 
rare. $2. Boston, 1796. 

Moore (Thos.) — Poetical "^orks, comprehending 
all his Melodies, Ballads, &c. 9 vols. 12mo. calf, neat. 
$13. 50 for $6. 75. Paris, 1832. 

Mullen (Saml.)— The Pilgrim of Beauty, the 
Cottaj^er's Sabbath, and other Poems. 8vo. cloth, gilt, 
fine plates. f6 for $3. Lond. 1845. 

Natural History of Monkeys, Opossums, and 
Lemurs. 12mo. cloth. Woodcuts. 63 cts. Lond. 

Nares (Rev. E.) — Memoirs of the Life and Ad 
miBistration of the Right Hon. y " " ' * ~ 

3 volt. 4to. bds. post. f7 50. 



miBistration of the Right Hon. W. Cecil, Lord Bnig hlor. 
" • * * ' ^ "^ Published at £5. 5$. 

Lond. laza 



Nicholson's (P.) Principles of Architecture ; re- 
vised and corrected by Gwilt. 8vo. cloth, 258 Engravinn* 
97 50. • Lond. 1848. 

Carpenter's and Joiners' Assistant ^ 

&c. 4to. sheep. f6. for 9i3. Lond. 1826. 

Niebuhr (B. G.) — Brief an einen jungen Philo- 
logen-rheransgeben Von Dr. K. 6. Jacob. 8vo. paper. 
$1 25. Leipzig, 18^. 

Noland (R.) — The Legacy of an Etonian. Cr. 

8vo. cloth. f2 87 for $125. Cambridge, 1846. 

Nuttall ^P. A.) — A Classical and Archsologicaj 

Dictionary. 8vo cloth. 95for|3. Lond. 1840. 

Old Humphrey's Thoughts for the Thoughtfuk 
18nio. cloth. 50 cU. Lond. 1841. 

Oliphant (Thos.) — La Musa Madrigalisca, or a 
collection of Madrigals, Ballets, Roundeleys, &c. cr. 8vo. 
half calf. $3 for |^. Scarce. Lond. 1837. 

One Hundred Fables from Northcote, BewicK, 
and others. 12mo. Woodcats. $1 for 75 cts. 

Phila. 1836. 

Opinions of Learned and Eminent Men on the 
Troth, Style, and Importance of the Holy Bible. 12mo. 
cloth, ei- Lond. 1839. 

Pa ley (W.) — Natural Theology, with Notes, by 

Henry Lord Brougham and £ir Charles Bell. 4 vols. 

18mo. 91 25 fur $1 Load. 1845. 

Palmer's Peutaglott Dictionary of the Terms 

used in t4ie Professions, Natural History, &.c. 8vo. cloth. 

$2 25. Lond. 1845. 

Pans and its Blistorical Scenes, with an account 
of the Revolutions of 1789 «& 1830. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. 
Plates. $1 50. Load. 1848. 

Parnell (Thos.)— The Poetical Works of. l2mo. 
mor. gilt. Portrait. $2 for $1 50. Aldine edition. 

Lond. 1833. 

Paulding (J. K.) — American Comedies. l2mo. 

bds. 50 cts. PhUa. 1847. 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers and 

PoUticians. 12mo cloth. Portrait, $3 for $1. 

Lond. 1846. 

Penny Magazine, vol. for 1841, and 26 parts in 
the years 1842-3 & 4, unbound. $250 Lond. 

People's (The) Journal. Edited by John Saunders. 
4 vols, royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt, and Illustrated with many 
fine Engravings. $5 for $3. Lond. 1846. 

Percy (Thos.) — Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. 8vo. cloth. $2 12. Lond. 1815. 

Peter Wilkins, the Life and Adventures ofj — A 
Cornishman. Royal 8vo. paper. 50 cts. Lond. 1839. 

PhiUsophy of Common Sense for the Promotion 
of Domestic Happiness. l8mo. cloth. 50 cte. PhiJa. 1838. 

Picture Bible (The), or a Pictorial History of the 
Old and New Testamente. 8vo. cloth, with 144 Illustra- 
tions by Martin and Westall. $3 25. Lond. 

Pitkin (T.) — A Statistical View of the Conunerce 
of the U. S. of America. 8vo. sheep $2 50. 

New Haven, 1835. 

Poelarum Scenicorum Gr(BCorum,.£schy 11, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, et Aristophanes ex recensione, G. Diadorfi. , 
Royal 8vo. cloth. 95. Oxon. 1846. 

Pope (A.)— The Poetical Works of Alexander 
Pope, from the Text of Warburton. l2ino. morocoo, gilt! 
^ 50. Lond. 1845. 

Pope (Chas.) — The Merchant, Ship Owners, an4 
Ship Masters Import and Export Guide. 8vo. bds. MapJ 
92 50 for 91. Loud. 1832. 

Porter's Principles of Textual Criticism with fac« 
similes of Biblical Documents. 8vo. cloth, plates. $4 25 
for $3. Lond. 1848. 

Price (R.) — Epitome of Phannaceutical Che« 
mutry,&o. 12mo. bds. $1 for 50. Lond. 1821. 

Pridham (Cha's).-%An Historical, Political, anj 
Statistical Aooonnt of Ceylon and its Dependencies. 8 vol« 
8vo. dotb. Map. «800. Lond. 1849. 

Prior (Matthew)— The Poetical Works ot 9 voH 
l2mo. mor. gih. Aldine edition. $4 50. Loni. 183S. 
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prior's Life of Oliver Goldsmith ; from a variety 
of original sources. 2 volt. 8vo. doth. Portrait. $3 .'iO. 

Lond. 1839. 

Pros (Mnrle D.) — Histoire des Reines de France. 
2 vols. 8V0. oloth. Portrait. $5, for $3. Loodret, 1846. 

Pnckle (James). — The Club ; or, a Gray Cap for 
% Green Head, &c. 12mo. cloth. Woodoats. 91. 

Lond. 1834. 
Qnferard (T M.) — La France, Litteraire ou Die- 

tionnaire Bibliotheqae det Savans, Historiens, et Gens de 
Lettres, &c. 8 vols. 8to. paper. $5. Paris, 18^. 

Reeves. — The Progress of Romance ; wilfi Re 
marks on the good and bad £f!feots of it, &o. 2 vols in I, 
l2mo. half boand. $3 50. Scarce. Colchester, 1785. 

Retz8ch*8 Outlines to Shakspeare's Merry Wives 
of Windsor. Oblong 4to. 13 plates. $6, fur $3. 

Leipsic, 1844. 

Richardson's Geology for Beginners. Thick 12mo. 
' cloth. Nnmeroos woodcnts. ^ 25. Lond. 1846. 

Richter (J. F. F.)--Flower, Fmit, and Thorn 
Pieces. Translated. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. $1 50. 

Lond. 1844. 

Ride on Horseback to Florence, through France 
and Switzerland ; in a Series of Letters. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 
oloth. $5, for $2. Lond. 1842 

Ridley Seldon ; or, the Way to Keep Lent. A 
Tale for the Times. By A. Howard. J2mo. cloth. $1 25. 
fbr75ct8. Lond. 1845. 

Roberts (R.) — House Servants* Directory, &c. 
75 cts. Boston, 1828. 

oby (T.) — Seven Weeks in Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Lombardy, Piedmont, Savoy, &o. 2 vols. 12mo. 
green mor. gilt and gilt leaves. $5 50, for $3 50. 

Lond. 1848. 

RogeTB (John). — The Vegetable Cultivator, &c. 



12mo. cloth. $2, for $125. 



Lond. 1843. 



Rush (R.) — Memoranda of a Residence at the 
Conrt of London ; comprising Incidents, official and per- 
sonal, from 1819 to 1825. 8vo. cloth. $1 50. 

Phila. 1845. 
Sabbath (The) ; or, an Examination of the Six 
Texts commonly addnced from the New Testament in 
Proof of a Christian Sabbath. 8vo. cloth. $2 50. 

Lond. 1849. 
Sacred Biography of the Principal Characters of 
the Old and New Testaments. 8vo. cloth. $2. 

Lond. 1845. 

Saint-Simon (Due de) — ^Memoires Completes et 
Aitthentiqnes dn. Par le Marquis de Saint-Simon. 40 
vols, in 39. 12mo. half calf. neat. $25. xParU, 1840. 

|?Sands (R. C.)— The Writings of, in Prose and 
Verse. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Portrait. ^, for $2 50. 

N. Y. 1835. 

pScoresby (Rev. W.)— -American Factories and 
their Female Operatives. 12mo. doth. 75 cto. for 37 cts. 

Lond. 1845. 

Self-Sacrifice; or, the Chancellor's Chaplain. 
ISmcoloth. $2. for 91 25. Lond. 1844. 

Select British Poets. 4 vols. 12mo. doA. Portraits. 
•^ Bbn4. 1838. 

Shelley's (P. B.) Essays and Letters from Abroad. 
Translations and Fragmente. roy. 8vo. paper. $1 50 for 
•1- Lond. 1845. 

Bhuttleworth's (R.) Manual for the Assistance of 
Magistrates, &0. Bvo.bds. 75 cto. Lond. 1845. 

Sidney (Hon. Hen.)— Diary of the Times of 
Caiarles Uie Second. 8 vols. 8vo. portrait •8fort4. 

Lond. 1843. 

8imp8on*(Rev. R.)— Banner of the Covenant ; or 
Historical Notioea of some of the Scottish Martyrs. 12mo. 
*th. $1. Edin.1847. 

Smith's (Adam) Wealth of Nations ; with a Me- 
aoir of tho Author. 13iim». doth. $L AbtrdoMi, 1848. j 




Songs of the Press and other Poems Rtlative to 
the Art of Printers and Printing. 12mo.olotb. $1. 

Lond. 1845. 

Steinmetz (A.) — A Voice in Ri 
of the Poor African ; a Poem in 
cloth. 91 75 for $L 

Stephanas Byzantinus cum Ann< 
stenii Berkleii et De Pineco. 4 vols. 

Stevenson (A.) — History of the Church of Scot- 
land, &o. 8vo. cloth. 91 25. ^ Edin. 1844. 

Stone (S.) — ^Dictionaire Classique Franqais- An- 
glais et Anglais-Francais. 8vo. paper. $1 50. 

Paris 1844. 

Stookes (A.) — The Mother's Medical Instructor, 
&c. 18mo. cloth, gilt. 50 cts. Lond. 

Strong (F.) — Greece as a Kingdom ; or a Statis- 
tical Description of that Country. Cr. 8voi cloth. t4 50 
for $2 50. Lond. 1842 

Strachey's (Ed.) Sh^speare's Hamlet; an At- 
tempt tis find the Key to a Great Moral Problem by Metho- 
dical Analysis of the Flay. 8vo. bds. $1 50. Lond. 1843. 

Talbot (H.F.)— The Pencil of Nature. Pt. 1. 4to. 
plates. $3 for $2. Lond. 1844. 

Taylor's (W. R.)— History of Christianity. l2mo. 
cloth. $175. Lond.'^i844. 

Thayer (Tho. B.) — Christianity against Infidelity, 
or the Truth of the Gospel History. 50 cts. Boston, 1836. 

Thiers' (M ) History of the French Revolution ; 
translated. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. $2 50. Lond. 1846. 

Thompson (E. P.)--J||te Book of a Naturalist. 
Post 8vo. cloth. $150^BI Lond. 1845. 

Thorn's (W. J.) Book of the Court ; Exhibiting 
the History, Dnties and Privil^^of the Several Ranks of 
the English Gentry and Nobility. Cr. 8vo. cloth. $1 for 
92. Lond. 1844. 

Thomson, Bloomfield and Kirke White's Poetical 
Works ; complete in one Volame. 12mo. cloth, portraits. 
91. Lond. 1847. 

Timpson (Rev. Tho.) — British Female Biography, 
or Select Memoirs of Private Ladies. 12mo. cloth. 75 cts. 

Lond. 1846. 

Timpson's (Rev. T.) Memoirs of Mrs. Fry. 
l2mo. cloth, portrait. 75 cts. Lond. 1847. 

Titmarsh (M. A.) — Comic Tales and Sketches. 
2 vols, post 8vo. plates by the Author. 95 for 92. 

Lond. 1841. 

Tucker (Col. T. M.)— Life and Naval Memoirs 
of Lord Nelson. 8vo. doth, portrait and wood cuts. 91 25. 

Lond. 

Tupper's (M. F.) An Author's Mind ; Heart, a 
Social Novel ; and The Twins, a Domestic Novel. 3 vols. 
l2mo. cloth. 92 25 (pnb'd 98). Lond. 1841, 4. 

Tyler (Sam'l) — Robert Burns as a Poet and as a 
Man. 12mo. cloth. 75 cts. N. Y. 1848. 

Van Schaack (H.) — ^Life of Peter Van Schaack 
During the Revolution, and his Exile in England. 8vo. 
cloth., portrait. 91 50. N. V. 1842. 

Veuillot (L.) — Rome and Lorette. 8vo. roan gilt, 
with plates. 92 50. Tours, 1835. 

Voyages and Travels by Capt. Basil Hall, Hon. 
H. Ellis and Thomas Pringle. Roy. 8vo. cloth. 93 75 
for 92 25. Lond. 1840. 

Waagen (Dr.) — ^Peter Paul Rubens ; His Life and 
Genius. Translated by B. B. Noel. sq. 8vo. doth. 92 for 
9125. Lond.1840, 

Wieland's (C. M.) Sammtliche Werke Herausge- 
ffeben von T. G. Orabnar. 87 vols. sm. 4io. hf bd. 928 

for 9l4k uiym^yu uy ^^ ^ vI^QIUffi 1821 
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WilImott*f (R. A.) Gems of Epistolary Corre- 
spondence; Selected from the Best Eoslish Aotbors. l3ino. 
cloUi $1 50. Lond. 1848. 

Wiliard ^|^^isLory of ih^ United States or 
Eopt^^^^^B^a. Hvn. ihL>v^i. 75 oU. X. Y. 1845. 

\Vhit^^^^^^Kkp)--Ii£'mrtin9; with an Ac- 

oiiniiff(^^^^HPiy R -^'''(t^tithey. 2vi*]s. Hvo doth. 

Wlnt^ lIptdiiuu'sTM'tnunl] by T. Smeed. l2mo 
olotb. 50 cts. Lonil. 1845. 



Wordsworth's Scenery of the Lakes of £nglai 
13000. cloth, engravings. $1 50 for $1. Kendal. 1S4^ 

Wragnell (Admiral F. von) — Narrative of 
Ex^ition to the Polar Sea* in the Years 183<), 21, 22 s 
23. Edited by Sabine. 12ino. cloth, portrait and m 
$1 25. Lond. ]&i4 

Wraxall (Sir N. W.) — Historical and Posihumc 
Memoirs of his own Time. 2 vob. 8vo. cloth $3. 

Phila. 1848 

Xenophontis Opera quae extant Rccensuit Schnc 
der. 6 vols. 8vo. vellum. ^18 for $12. Lipsie. 1845. 



ADDENDA 



Annual Scrap-Book ; a Selection of Pnraffrnphs 
from Novvsnaiiers and Periodicals, l.'mo. cloth. $1. 

Lnnd. 1833. 

Aristotle — A New Translation of the Nicoma- 
. ' chean Ethics of Aristotle. 8v'o half cloth. $1 .50. 

Oxford. 1«45. 

^^ Austen (Sarah) — Fragments from German Prose 
^' » Writers. Hmo. cloih. $3 for t»2. Lond. 1S41. 

Aikin (Lucy) — The Life of .Tospph Addison. ^ 
vols cr. 8vo. cloth, portrait. $6 .50 for $150. Lond.lS43. 

Alford's (Rev. H.) Pas.sage8 in Prose and Verse 

for Translation into Greek and Latin, &c. 8vo. cloth 
$175 for $1. Cambridge, 1S45. 

British Essayists (The)^Az. : The Spectator, 
Tattler. Rambler. Gaardiai^BBer, Adventarer, Connois 
sear. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, portrait. $7. Load. 

. Bonaparte's (C. L) American Ornit^iolosjy ; or Na- 
tural Ilistorv of Bird* inhabiting the United States, not 
given by Wilson: with Figures Drawn, Engraved and 
Colored from Nature. 4 vols, impi 4to. hf mor. $i5. 

Phila. 182.5. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Work?. The Text 
formed from a New Collation of the Rarly Editions ; with 
Notes and a Biographical Memoir bv iRev.. Alexander 
Dyce. 11 vols. 8vo. cloth, portrait, (published at £6. l-2s.) 
for $22 50. Lond 1843 

Backe (Charles)-— On the Beauties, Harmonies 
and Sublimities of Nature ; with Notes, Commentaries 
and Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. $7. Lond. 1837. 

Boone (Rev. T. C.) — The Marriage Looking 
Glass ; written as a Manual for the Married and a^ Beacon 
for the Single. J2mo. cloth. $1 25. Lond. 1848. 

Barreswilet a Sobrero Appendie a tous les traites 
D'Analy^ Chimique Recueildes observations Pobli^es de- 
pnsi dix ans sur L' Analyse Q,ualitativo et dnantitative. 
8vo. paper. $175 fori. Paris, 1843. 

Blackwood's Magazine; Nos. 323,350,326,314, 
310, 322, 346, 334, 3^14. 332, 320, 311, 343, 319, 318, 342, 
330, H63, 339, 315, 340, 364, 310, 3.53, 34 1, 321, 333, 312, 
314, 348, 347, 31 1, 3l5, 340, 335 12;^ cts \yex No. 

Edin. 1841-46. 

British Quarterly Review; Nos. 1,2,3,5. 50 
' cts. each. Lond. J845 and 6. 

Baibauld's (Mrs.) — Legacy for Young Ladies. 

12rao. calf, neat. $1 50. ' Lond. 1826. 

Beranger's One Hundred Sonj^s, translated by 

William Young. 18mo. cloth. %\ 50. Lond. 1847. 
Bible Expositor (The) — Confirmations of the Truth 

of the Holy Scriptures. ISrao. cloth. 50 cts. N. Y. 1849. 

BookofTable-Talk (The). 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. 
Ulnstrated with Woodcuts. $1 50. Lond. 1836. 

Borrow (G.) — The Zincali, or an Account of the 
Gipsies in Spain. 12mo. cloth. $1 50. Lond. 1846. 

Bowring's (John)»— Ancient Poetry and Ro- 
mances of Spain. Cr. 8vo. cloth. $1. Lond. 1824. 



Braddock (John) — A Memoir of Gunpowder; i 
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